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Emmanuel  College  Mission 


To  educate  students  in  a dynamic  learning 
community  rooted  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  and  shaped  by  strong  ethical  val- 
ues and  a Catholic  academic  tradition. 

Emmanuel  prepares  students  with  the  skills 
to  succeed  in  tomorrow’s  world  and  the 
social  conscience  to  make  a difference  in 
that  world.  This  Emmanuel  education  is 
rooted  in  strong  human  values  and  contin- 
ues to  reflect  the  founding  educational  mis- 
sion of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Namur  who  opened  the  College  in  1919. 

The  College’s  mission  reflects  the  religious 
and  educational  mission  of  a Catholic 
Church  committed  to  human  rights,  social 
justice  and  world  peace.  As  part  of  its  reli- 
gious identity,  the  College  encourages  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  all  religious 
backgrounds  to  learn  and  to  teach  in  an 
environment  that  is  shaped  by  an  engage- 
ment with  intellectual  and  moral  issues. 

As  a liberal  arts  and  sciences  college, 
Emmanuel  enables  students  to  cultivate 
both  the  means  of  acquiring  and  evaluating 
knowledge  and  the  imagination  to  shape 
new  and  alternative  ways  of  perceiving, 
thinking  and  creating.  At  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, students  develop  their  intellectual 
potential,  their  strong  sense  of  self  and 
their  commitment  to  serve  others  in  the 
community.  They  become  critical  thinkers, 
ethical  decision-makers  and  contributing 
members  of  society.  By  offering  a variety  of 
career-oriented  programs  informed  by  the 
liberal  arts  disciplines,  the  College  prepares 
students  for  professional  fields  and  devel- 
ops the  skills  and  knowledge  that  can  be 
applied  to  diverse  and  changing  circum- 
stances. The  link  between  the  liberal  arts 


and  career-oriented  programs  at  Emmanuel 
reflects  the  College’s  sense  of  responsibility 
to  students  who  desire  to  create  lives  of 
meaning  and  service;  to  identify  their 
changing  talents  and  concerns;  to  maintain 
the  analytical,  communicative  and  creative 
skills  necessary  for  growth;  to  discern 
worthwhile  work;  and  to  bring  ethical 
standards  and  moral  sensitivities  to  all 
endeavors.  The  College’s  Graduate  and 
Professional  Programs  offer  the  richness  of 
the  liberal  arts  tradition  as  well  as  career 
preparation  and  reflection  on  critical  con- 
temporary issues. 

Located  in  Boston  in  the  center  of  the 
City’s  educational,  cultural  and  medical 
communities,  Emmanuel  College  educates 
students  from  Boston,  from  across  the 
United  States,  and  from  countries  around 
the  world.  The  College’s  urban  location 
provides  special  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibilities. Through  its  presence  and  its  pro- 
grams, and  as  part  of  its  educational 
mission,  Emmanuel  College  serves  the  com- 
munity from  which  it  receives  so  much 
enrichment.  The  College’s  location  in 
Boston  provides  students  with  superb 
opportunities  for  intellectual  stimulation 
and  growth  and  enables  students  to  intern 
in  a wide  range  of  professional  settings. 
Graduate  and  professional  programs  are 
also  offered  at  satellite  locations  across 
eastern  Massachusetts. 

Founded  as  the  first  Catholic  college  for 
women  in  New  England,  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege today  is  a coeducational  Catholic  col- 
lege with  a long-standing  tradition  of 
academic  excellence  and  innovation  that 
responds  to  the  changing  needs  of  students 
in  an  ever-changing  world. 
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General  Requirements  for 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


THE  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  explore  a wide  range  of  liberal  arts 
courses  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  concen- 
trate in  an  area  of  interest  or  professional 
concern.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degrees 
require  the  successful  completion  of  a mini- 
mum of  128  credits.  These  credits  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  general  requirements, 
major  requirements  and  elective  or  minor 
courses. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  general  requirements  have  been  estab- 
lished and  designed  to  ensure  that  every 
student  experiences  the  range  of  skills  and 
content  implied  by  the  liberal  arts  mission 
of  the  College.  These  include: 

• the  skills  required  for  successful  college- 
level  work 

• the  intellectual  breadth  that  makes  possi- 
ble a lifelong  engagement  with  and  curios- 
ity about  significant  knowledge,  ideas,  and 
issues 

• the  foundation  for  competent  function- 
ing in  diverse  and  changing  contexts 

• the  informed  intelligence  necessary  for 
responsible  participation  in  society 

These  goals  are  achieved  through  required 
courses  drawn  from  a cross  section  of  the 
liberal  arts  disciplines  that  expose  students 
to  models  of  analytical  reasoning,  symbolic 
thinking,  observation,  creativity,  critical 
thinking,  moral  reasoning,  self-knowledge 
and  significant  intellectual  content  from  the 
fields  of  history,  literature,  the  arts,  philos- 


ophy, religion,  the  social  sciences,  the  nat- 
ural sciences  and  the  study  of  cultures  out- 
side the  United  States.  Additionally,  such 
courses  require  student  work  that  enhances 
the  ability  of  students  to  comprehend  and 
to  function  intellectually  in  the  variety  of 
disciplinary  modes  that  constitute  the  lib- 
eral arts. 

Foundation  Skills 

This  requirement  ensures  that  students 
have  the  foundational  skills  for  learning  at 
the  college  level,  for  lifelong  learning,  and 
for  functioning  in  a diverse  and  global  soci- 
ety. New  students  are  assessed  in  each  of 
these  areas  before  entering  the  College. 
These  assessments  are  used  for  placement 
in  designated  courses  or  to  exempt  the  stu- 
dent from  the  requirement.  Students  who 
demonstrate  that  they  have  already 
acquired  the  level  of  skill  attained  through 
fulfilling  the  course  requirements  attached 
to  each  requirement  are  exempted  from  the 
requirement.  The  following  courses  fulfill 
the  requirement  for  each  foundational  skill: 

• writing  communication  skills: 

ENGL1 101  Writing  Workshop 
and/or 

ENGL1 1 03  Critical  Inquiry  (by  placement) 
or  demonstration  of  skill 

• computer  literacy: 

ITECH 1101  Computer  Applications  for  the 
Liberal  Arts 
or 

ITECH1 1 02  Introduction  to  Electronic 

Spreadsheets  (by  placement) 

or 

ITECH1 1 03  Online  Introduction  to  Electronic 
Spreadsheets  (by  placement) 
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or  demonstration  of  skill 

• mathematical  competency: 

MATH0010  Basic  Math 

or  demonstration  of  skill 
(MATH0010  may  not  be  counted 
toward  the  graduation  requirement) 

• second  language  skills: 

two  consecutive  semesters  of  a foreign 
language  or  American  Sign  Language  or 
demonstration  of  skill 

First- Year  Seminar 

Requirement:  one  semester,  first  year 
The  first-year  seminar  program  comprises 
one-semester  topical  seminars  unified  under 
the  theme,  “Knowledge,  Values  and  Social 
Change.”  These  seminars  are  designed  to 
introduce  the  first-year  students  to  the 
ways  in  which  the  liberal  arts  construct 
knowledge;  to  enhance  their  abilities  to 
read  closely,  analyze  information,  construct 
arguments  and  communicate  effectively;  to 
educate  students  in  the  expectations  and 
values  of  the  academic  community,  and  to 
provide  first-year  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  a member  of 
the  faculty. 

Domains  of  Knowledge 

The  knowledge,  skills  and  habits  of  mind 
developed  through  the  study  of  the  liberal 
arts  disciplines  and  their  respective  meth- 
ods of  inquiry,  their  concepts  and  vocabu- 
lary, their  creative  and  critical  processes, 
and  their  contributions  to  human  knowl- 
edge are  basic  to  the  goal  of  developing  the 
intellectual,  aesthetic  and  moral  sensibility 
assumed  in  a person  liberally  educated  for 
life.  Courses  that  fulfill  these  requirements 
are  marked  with  the  abbreviations  noted  in 
parentheses  in  the  course  descriptions  sec- 
tion of  this  catalog. 


1.  Aesthetic  Inquiry  (A) 

Requirement:  two  courses  (one  from  litera- 
ture, one  from  the  arts) 

The  two-course  requirement  in  this  domain 
consists  of  courses  that  expose  students  to 
original  works  produced  by  writers,  visual 
artists  and  musicians,  and  provide  an 
opportunity  to  interpret,  evaluate,  analyze 
and  understand  these  products  of  the  cre- 
ative imagination.  Using  the  language,  con- 
cepts, and  criteria  of  the  respective 
aesthetic  disciplines,  courses  in  American, 
British,  world  and  foreign  language  litera- 
ture as  well  as  historical  surveys  of  art, 
music,  theatre;  and  performance/studio 
courses  will  explore  the  relationship 
between  aesthetic  works  and  their  histori- 
cal and  cultural  contexts. 

2.  Historical  Consciousness  (H) 
Requirement:  one  course  (a  historical  sur- 
vey of  a significant  period  of  history  or 
region  of  the  world) 

The  requirement  in  this  domain  consists  of 
courses  that  provide  students  with  a con- 
text for  understanding  relationships 
between  historical  events  and  the  connec- 
tion between  past  and  present.  The  require- 
ment in  the  historical  consciousness 
domain  will  be  drawn  from  courses  that 
survey  a period  in  history  or  a region  of 
the  world.  These  courses  demonstrate  the 
methods  and  theories  with  which  historians 
deal  with  such  issues  as  causation,  the  role 
of  perspective  and  judgment  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  past,  conflicting  interpretations  of 
historical  events  and  processes,  and  the 
ways  in  which  evidence  is  analyzed  and 
evaluated  as  a tool  for  reconstructing  the 
past. 
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3.  Social  Analysis  (SA) 

Requirement:  two  courses  from  two  differ- 
ent disciplines 

The  two-course  requirement  in  this  domain 
consists  of  courses  that  present  and  apply 
the  formal  theoretical  perspectives  and 
empirical  research  methods  that  define 
those  bodies  of  knowledge  known  as  the 
social  sciences:  anthropology,  economics, 
political  science,  psychology  and  sociology. 
Courses  in  this  domain  have  in  common 
the  aim  of  analyzing  the  interaction 
between  individuals,  states  and  cultures; 
and  the  institutions  and  ideas  that  organize 
social  life  within  and  between  societies. 
Individual  courses  will  vary  according  to 
their  respective  disciplinary  emphases  on 
personality,  economic  systems,  political 
institutions,  social  structures  and  culture. 
Courses  will  provide  an  understanding  of 
important  elements  of  the  intellectual  tradi- 
tion of  social  science  inquiry  and  have 
application  to  issues  of  contemporary  soci- 
ety. 

4.  Scientific  Inquiry  and  Quantitative 
Analysis  (SI;  SI-L;  QA) 

Requirement:  three  courses  (one  laboratory 
science  course,  one  quantitative  analysis 
course,  and  one  from  either  area,  where  the 
science  course  may  be  a non-laboratory  sci- 
ence course.  Laboratory  science  courses 
indicated  by  SI-L.) 

The  three-course  requirement  in  this 
domain  consists  of  courses  that  deal  with 
the  scientific  study  of  the  natural  world 
and  with  the  logical  systems  of  mathemat- 
ics. The  scientific  inquiry  component  of  the 
requirement  consists  of  courses  that 
demonstrate  the  methods  used  by  scientists 
to  obtain  and  evaluate  information,  con- 
sider the  impact  of  scientific  information 
on  humanity  and  the  environment,  and 
provide  experience  in  using  scientific  rea- 
soning to  investigate  questions  and  develop 


and  evaluate  hypotheses.  In  so  doing,  such 
courses  can  provide  a basis  for  scientific  lit- 
eracy for  non-scientists.  The  quantitative 
analysis  component  of  the  requirement 
consists  of  courses  that  teach  the  logical 
structures  of  quantitative  reasoning,  the 
concept  of  probability,  or  the  application 
of  quantitative  argument  to  everyday  life. 

In  so  doing,  the  courses  in  this  domain  pro- 
vide a basis  for  mathematical  literacy  for 
non-mathematicians. 

5.  Religious  Thought  and  Moral  Reason- 
ing (R;  M) 

Requirement:  three  courses  (two  in  reli- 
gious thought,  one  in  moral  reasoning) 

The  three-course  requirement  in  this 
domain  consists  of  courses  that  provide  an 
intellectual  framework  for  the  exploration 
of  systems  of  religious  belief  and  of  moral 
concepts.  Courses  fulfilling  the  religious 
thought  requirement  will  affirm  the  reli- 
gious dimension  of  life  as  a central  aspect 
of  understanding  human  experience, 
address  the  interrelationship  of  religion 
with  other  social  systems  and  cultures,  and 
explore  the  multiplicity  of  expressions  of 
belief  both  within  and  across  religious  tra- 
ditions. Courses  fulfilling  the  moral  reason- 
ing requirement  may  be  those  that  address 
moral  reasoning  either  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  determining  right  from  wrong  and  good 
from  evil,  or  in  the  broader  sense  in  which 
the  subject  matter  of  moral  reasoning  is  the 
good  life  itself,  especially  the  virtues  dis- 
cussed by  philosophers  for  centuries,  in 
particular  the  virtue  of  wisdom. 

The  Capstone  Experience 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  a one- 
semester  capstone  experience  that  is 
designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  inte- 
grate and  present  content  and  methodology 
acquired  in  the  major.  This  course  may 
take  the  form  of  a seminar,  an  internship,  a 
research  project  or  creative  project. 
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As  part  of  the  general  requirements  of  the 
College,  one  course  in  a student’s  program 
must  deal  with  some  aspect  of  United 
States  society  and  one  course  must  deal 
with  a society  or  culture  outside  North 
America. 

A list  of  courses  approved  for  the  new  gen- 
eral requirements  is  available  from  acade- 
mic advisors  and  on  the  web  site. 

COMPETENCY  PROGRAM 

Students  are  required  to  demonstrate  com- 
puter literacy  by  the  end  of  their  first  year 
at  the  College.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  following:  successfully  passing  the 
computer  literacy  test  given  at  the  time  of 
Foundation  Skills  Assessment,  enrolling  in 
and  passing  ITECH1101  Computer  Appli- 
cations for  the  Liberal  Arts,  enrolling  in 
and  passing  ITECH1102  Introduction  to 
Electronic  Spreadsheets  or  ITECH1103 
Online  Introduction  to  Electronic  Spread- 
sheets. Enrollment  in  either  ITECH1102  or 
ITECH1103  requires  departmental  recom- 
mendation. 

Students  are  required  to  participate  in  the 
Internship  and  Career  Development  pro- 
gram designed  to  prepare  students  for  suc- 
cessful careers.  For  details,  see  courses 
listed  under  Competency  Program  in  the 
course  descriptions. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  PROGRAMS 

Emmanuel  College  believes  that  the  best 
preparation  for  successful  and  meaningful 
careers  is  a strong  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
education.  Each  of  the  programs  offered  at 
the  College  reflects  that  conviction.  At  the 
same  time  these  programs  provide  a stu- 
dent with  opportunities — through  courses 
in  specialized  fields  within  the  disciplines, 


as  well  as  through  internship  and  practica 
placements — to  develop  the  skills  and 
knowledge  required  to  move  into  the  world 
of  work. 

Major  Requirements 

A departmental  major  consists  of  40  to  48 
credits.  A student  may  elect  to  take  addi- 
tional courses  in  his  or  her  field  of  concen- 
tration. However,  a student  may  take  no 
more  than  64  credits  in  one  department 
except  for  students  enrolled  in  the  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts  program.  A student  must  com- 
plete no  less  than  50%  of  the  courses  in 
the  major  at  Emmanuel  College. 

A double  departmental  major  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  80  credits,  with  no  fewer  than 
40  in  each  major. 

Minor  Requirements 

A student  who  wishes  to  develop  a sec- 
ondary area  of  competence  may  take  a 
minor  program.  A minor  consists  of  20  to 
24  credits.  A student  may  count  only  four 
credits  in  his/her  major  toward  a minor, 
but  the  total  number  of  credits  cannot  be 
fewer  than  60.  A student  must  complete  no 
fewer  than  12  credits  in  the  minor  at 
Emmanuel  College. 

Individualized  Majors 

Individualized  majors  are  available  for  stu- 
dents whose  career  goals  and  intellectual 
interests  can  best  be  served  through  a 
major  program  outside  the  traditional  dis- 
ciplinary major.  For  more  information, 
refer  to  Special  Academic  Opportunities  on 
page  13. 
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Major/Minor  Programs 

Majors  and  minors  are  offered  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments  and  subject  areas: 
American  Studies 

B.A.  in  American  Studies 

Art 

B.F.A.  in  graphic  design  and  technology 
B.A.  in  studio  art 

B.A.  in  studio  art  with  specialization 
in  art  therapy 

Minors  in  studio  art,  art  history, 
graphic  design  and  technology 

Biology 

B.S.  in  biology 

B.S.  in  biology  with  concentration  in 
biochemistry 

B.S.  in  biology  with  concentration  in 
neuroscience 
Minor  in  biology 
Biostatistics 

B.S.  in  biostatistics 
Chemistry 
B.S.  in  chemistry 

B.S.  in  chemistry  with  concentration  in 
biochemistry 
Minor  in  chemistry 
Education 

B.A.  in  elementary  education 
B.A.  in  secondary  education 
English 

B.A.  in  English  communications 
B.A.  in  English  literature 
B.A.  in  writing  and  literature 
Minors  in  communication,  literature, 
writing 

Environmental  Science 

B.S.  in  environmental  science 
Foreign  Languages 
B.A.  in  Spanish 
Minor  in  Spanish 


Global  Studies 
B.A.  in  global  studies 
History 

B.A.  in  history 
Minor  in  history 
Information  Technology 

Minor  in  information  technology 
Management  and  Economics 
B.A.  in  management 
Minors  in  management,  economics 
Mathematics 

B.A.  in  mathematics 
Minor  in  mathematics 
Performance  Arts 

Minor  in  music,  speech 
communication/theater  arts 

Philosophy 

Minor  in  philosophy 
Political  Science 

B.A.  in  politicial  science 
Minor  in  political  science 
Psychology 

B.A.  in  psychology  with  concentration 
in  general/experimental  psychology 
B.A.  in  psychology  with  concentration 
in  developmental  psychology 
B.A.  in  psychology  with  concentration 
in  counseling  and  health  psychology 
B.A.  in  psychology  with  concentration 
in  neuroscience 
Minor  in  psychology 
Religious  Studies 

Minor  in  religious  studies 
Minor  in  Catholic  studies 
Sociology 
B.A.  in  sociology 
Minor  in  sociology 
Women's  Studies 
Minor  in  women’s  studies 
For  individualized  majors,  see  Special 
Academic  Opportunities  (page  13) 


. 
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Special  Academic  Opportunities  for 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


COLLEGES  OF  THE  FENWAY  (COF) 

Emmanuel  and  five  of  its  neighboring  col- 
leges— Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Mass- 
achusetts College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health 
Sciences,  Simmons  College,  Wentworth 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Wheelock  Col- 
lege— have  joined  in  the  Colleges  of  the 
Fenway  collaboration.  The  collaboration 
benefits  students  by  offering  cross-registra- 
tion to  second-semester  freshmen  or  above, 
at  no  additional  cost.  Students  may  take  up 
to  two  courses  each  semester  at  a COF 
institution.  In  addition,  students  benefit 
from  common  social  events  and  access  to 
the  academic  resources  and  services  of  all 
six  institutions.  Emmanuel  students  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  of  a small  college  environ- 
ment while  having  access  to  resources 
equal  to  those  of  a major  university. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

The  Emmanuel  College  Honors  Collo- 
quium invites  highly  motivated  and  tal- 
ented first-year  students  to  participate  with 
members  of  the  faculty  in  explorations  of 
issues  of  current  concern  and  interest.  The 
goals  of  the  program  are  to  develop  high- 
level  skills  in  critical  thinking  and  commu- 
nication, explore  the  practical  value  of  a 
liberal  arts  education  and  engage  students 
in  exploration  and  research  using  informa- 
tion technology.  The  program  includes 
courses  for  qualified  students  in  their  first 
three  years  and  culminates  in  an  opportu- 
nity to  complete  work  for  distinction  in  the 
major. 


INDIVIDUALIZED  MAJOR 

The  individualized  major  is  designed  for 
students  whose  career  goals  and  intellectual 
interests  can  best  be  served  through  a care- 
fully constructed  individualized  major  pro- 
gram. The  individualized  major  is 
appropriate  for  highly  motivated  and  self- 
directed  students.  Examples  of  possible 
individualized  programs  include  mathemat- 
ics and  information  technology;  sociology 
and  religious  studies;  ecology;  and  interna- 
tional relations,  diplomacy  and  conflict  res- 
olution. Students  who  choose  an 
individualized  major  work  closely  with  a 
faculty  advisor  throughout  their  program 
and  are  encouraged  to  begin  planning  their 
program  as  early  in  their  academic  career 
as  possible.  Information  is  available  from 
academic  advisors  or  the  Dean  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

INTERNSHIPS  AND  PRACTICA 

Internships  and  practica  are  an  integral 
part  of  an  Emmanuel  education.  Through 
an  internship  or  practicum,  a student  can 
work  in  a professional  setting,  gaining  new 
insights  on  classroom  learning  while  get- 
ting practical  job  experience.  Most  depart- 
ments at  Emmanuel  provide  the 
opportunity  for  students  to  receive  credit 
for  off-campus  academic  experience 
through  internships  and  practica.  An 
internship  may  consist  of  work,  research, 
and/or  observation.  Internships  are  directed 
by  an  instructor  of  the  College  and  super- 
vised on  location  by  personnel  of  the  spon- 
soring organization.  A practicum  consists 
of  clinical  experience  closely  related  to  the 
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student’s  field  of  concentration.  Practica 
are  coordinated  by  an  instructor  of  the 
College  and  supervised  in  the  clinical  set- 
ting by  a qualified  professional.  Ordinarily, 
no  more  than  eight  credits  are  accepted 
from  internships  or  practica  toward  fulfill- 
ment of  the  undergraduate  degree  require- 
ments. Internships  are  available  only  to 
students  in  their  senior  year,  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  department  chair. 

DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Directed  studies  give  students  at  an  inter- 
mediate or  advanced  level  an  opportunity 
to  work  closely  with  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty on  a topic  of  interest  that  is  not  avail- 
able in  the  general  curriculum.  Directed 
studies  are  usually  offered  to  majors  in  a 
department  and  are  subject  to  departmen- 
tal guidelines. 

PRE-HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
PREPARATION 

Admissions  requirements  for  medical,  den- 
tal, veterinary  and  optometry  schools  are 
standardized  by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges.  The  minimum 
requirements  for  entrance  to  most  health 
professions  schools  include: 

• two  semesters  each  of  biology,  physics 
and  English 

• four  semesters  of  chemistry 

• research  experience  in  science  is  also 
strongly  recommended 

Although  it  is  possible  to  prepare  for 
admission  to  these  schools  by  majoring  in 
any  discipline,  the  required  courses  are 
most  readily  obtained  by  majoring  in  a sci- 
ence such  as  biology  or  chemistry.  Since  all 
professional  schools  differ,  it  is  important 
for  students  to  obtain  admissions  material 
from  schools  in  which  they  are  interested 


and  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
specifics  of  each  institution. 

Any  student  planning  a career  in  the  health 
professions  should  contact  the  Chair  of  the 
Health  Professions  Advisory  Committee  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  plan  a program 
and  obtain  information  about  application 
procedures.  When  the  student  is  at  the 
point  of  applying  for  acceptance  to  a pro- 
fessional school,  the  Committee  stands 
ready  to  examine  the  applicant’s  credentials 
and  prepare  a letter  for  the  admissions 
committee. 

PRE-LAW  PROGRAM 

Most  liberal  arts  majors  are  considered 
preparation  for  law  school.  A Pre-Law 
Advisory  Committee  assists  students  in 
planning  and  applying  to  law  school. 

STUDY  ABROAD 

Emmanuel  students  are  encouraged  to 
enrich  their  educational  experience  through 
an  approved  program  abroad,  open  to  stu- 
dents with  a cumulative  2.5  GPA.  See  the 
Study  Abroad  Coordinator  in  the  Office  of 
International  Programs  (OIP)  for  further 
eligibility  criteria,  procedures,  approval 
forms,  and  the  list  of  suggested  programs 
which  includes  over  500  external  programs 
in  68  countries.  A student  can  study 
abroad  for  a year,  semester  or  summer,  as 
well  as  through  short-term  programs  led  by 
COF  faculty. 

Pre-approved  courses  completed  abroad 
with  a “C”  or  better  will  be  reflected  as 
transfer  “in  residence”  credit.  All  study 
abroad  approvals  must  be  sought  through 
the  OIP,  and  all  program  applications 
requiring  an  Emmanuel  authorization  sig- 
nature must  be  signed  by  the  Study  Abroad 
Coordinator  rather  than  other  faculty  or 
staff. 
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WASHINGTON  CENTER  INTERNSHIP 

Emmanuel  College  is  affiliated  with  the 
prestigious  Washington  Center  for  Intern- 
ships and  Academic  Seminars  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Participants  in  the  program  are 
able  to  earn  a semester’s  academic  credit 
while  completing  a full-time  internship  and 
attending  seminars  and  lectures  in  the 
nation’s  capital.  Internships  are  available  in 
every  academic  discipline,  in  both  the  sum- 
mers and  the  academic  year.  Information  is 
available  from  the  Office  of  Internships  and 
Career  Development. 


— 


r — 
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Admission  for  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


Admissions  Office 
Emmanuel  College 
400  The  Fenway 
Boston,  MA  02115 
USA 

Phone:  617-735-9715 
Fax:  617-735-9801 
e-mail:  enroll@emmanuel.edu 
web  site:  www.emmanuel.edu 

Emmanuel  College  seeks  candidates  with 
varied  experiences,  interests  and  back- 
grounds. Admissions  decisions  are  based 
on  several  factors,  including: 

• academic  record 

• recommendations 

• Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  Ameri- 
can College  Test  (ACT)  results 

• extracurricular  and  community  activities 

The  College  recommends  that  applicants 
have  strong  academic  preparation.  Appli- 
cants should  have  completed  16  units  in  a 
secondary  school  program  including  the 
following  courses: 

• English  - four  years 

• mathematics  - three  years 
including  Algebra  I and  Algebra  II 

• foreign  language  - two  years  of  the  same 
language 

• social  sciences  - two  years 

• laboratory  sciences  - two  years 

Four  years  of  mathematics  are  recom- 
mended for  a student  considering  college 
study  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  or 
business  management.  Candidates  for 


admission  as  first-year  students  are 
required  to  take  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  SAT  or  the  ACT. 
Emmanuel  College’s  CEEB  code  is  3368. 
English,  mathematics,  foreign  language  and 
computer  literacy  foundation  skills  assess- 
ment are  administered  to  all  new  students 
who  enter  the  College  and  are  used  to 
place  students  into  appropriate  sections  of 
required  courses. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  TRADITIONAL 
STUDENTS 

Candidates  for  first-year  admission  should 
submit  the  following  credentials  to  the 
Admissions  Office: 

• a completed  application  with  essay  and 
$40  non-refundable  application  fee 

• an  official  secondary  school  transcript 
(including  senior  grades  through  the  first 
marking  period)  or  GED  scores 

• SAT  or  ACT  results  (students  who  grad- 
uated from  high  school  prior  to  2003  are 
not  required  to  submit  SAT  or  ACT 
results);  SAT  II  tests  are  not  required, 
although  scores  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  TOEFL  (Test  of  English 
as  a Foreign  Language)  may  be  requested 
if  the  student’s  native  language  is  not 
English. 

• two  letters  of  academic  reference:  one 
from  a secondary  school  guidance  coun- 
selor and  the  other  from  a secondary 
school  teacher 

Students  who  will  be  enrolling  before  their 
18th  birthday  as  of  September  1,  2006 
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must  interview  with  the  Director  of  Resi- 
dence Life. 

In  addition,  it  is  encouraged  that  applicants 
schedule  a personal  interview  with  an 
admissions  counselor  by  calling  the  Admis- 
sions Office  at  617-735-9715.  It  is  the  can- 
didate’s responsibility  to  complete  his/her 
application  with  the  requested  credentials. 

The  College  has  an  applications  deadline  of 
March  1.  Decisions  are  made  after  Decem- 
ber 1.  Accepted  applicants  must  notify  the 
College  of  their  enrollment  decision  by  the 
Candidate’s  Reply  Date  of  May  1 . 

To  enroll,  the  accepted  applicant  must  sub- 
mit a $300  tuition  deposit  (deductible  from 
the  first  semester  bill)  and  a $200  room 
and  board  deposit  (deductible  from  the  first 
semester  bill)  if  planning  to  reside  on  cam- 
pus. After  May  1,  these  deposits  become 
non-refundable. 

The  Admissions  Committee  reserves  the 
right  to  withdraw  acceptance  if  a student’s 
final  report  from  secondary  school  is  unsat- 
isfactory. Conditional  acceptance  may  be 
granted  in  special  situations. 

Enrolled  students  must  complete  a Health 
Form  to  be  filed  with  the  Office  of  Student 
Life  before  beginning  classes  or  moving 
into  the  residence  halls. 

Candidates  who  wish  to  delay  their  enroll- 
ment must  submit  a request  in  writing  to 
the  Admissions  Office.  All  requests  will  be 
reviewed  and  enrollment  may  be  delayed 
for  up  to  one  year  without  filing  a new 
application.  The  student  must  submit  a 
Reactivation  Form  to  the  Admissions 
Office  prior  to  the  planned  date  of  entrance 
to  the  College. 

International  Students  should  refer  to  the 
section,  “Procedures  for  International  Stu- 
dents.” 


CAMPUS  VISITS 

Students  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  cam- 
pus during  their  junior  and  senior  years  of 
high  school.  Students  who  wish  to  arrange 
a campus  tour,  personal  interview,  class 
visit  or  an  overnight  stay  in  the  residence 
halls  should  contact  the  Admissions  Office 
at  617-735-9715  or  contact  us  via  the  web 
site  www.emmanuel.edu. 

EARLY  DECISION  PLAN 

In  the  fall,  the  Admissions  Committee 
reviews  applications  of  qualified  high 
school  seniors  who  have  applied  to 
Emmanuel  College  as  their  first  choice.  Stu- 
dents applying  under  the  Early  Decision 
Plan  should  state  their  intention  on  their 
application  form.  All  admission  require- 
ments must  be  completed  before  November 
1.  Each  applicant  is  considered  on  the  basis 
of: 

• the  recommendation  of  a guidance 
counselor  and  a teacher 

• three-year  high  school  record 

• rank  in  class 

• SAT  or  ACT  results  taken  prior  to  senior 
year 

Notification  of  admission  under  this  plan 
will  be  made  on  or  about  December  1 . The 
admitted  candidate  will  agree  to  withdraw 
all  applications  to  other  colleges,  to  reserve 
a place  in  the  September  class  and  will  sub- 
mit a $300  tuition  deposit  (non-refundable 
but  deductible  from  the  first  semester  bill) 
and  a $200  room  and  board  deposit  by 
January  15  (deductible  from  the  first 
semester  bill)  if  planning  to  reside  on  cam- 
pus. The  student  will  be  expected  to  com- 
plete his/her  senior  year  of  high  school 
satisfactorily  and  submit  a record  of  that 
year’s  work.  The  candidate  whose  applica- 
tion decision  has  been  deferred  will  be 
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given  full  and  careful  reconsideration  after 
December  1. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT/ 
INTERNATIONAL  BACCALAUREATE 

Advanced  Placement  (AP)  examinations  for 
students  who  have  taken  designated  AP 
courses  in  their  secondary  schools  are 
offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  in  the  spring.  The  Advanced 
Placement  Examination  Bulletin  of  Infor- 
mation is  available  from  the  College  Board 
Center,  Box  592,  Princeton,  NJ  08540.  A 
student  achieving  an  AP  score  of  three, 
four  or  five  will  receive  credit  for  one 
course  and  advanced  placement. 

Students  who  are  taking  International  Bac- 
calaureate (IB)  courses  and  plan  to  take  the 
IB  diploma  or  IB  examinations  may  have 
their  higher-level  examination  results 
reviewed  for  course  credit  and/or  advanced 
placement.  Students  must  submit  their  offi- 
cial IB  exam  results,  and  higher-level  exam 
results  of  four,  five,  six  or  seven  will  be 
reviewed  by  each  department  at  Emmanuel 
College  and  entitle  students  to  credit  in  at 
least  one  course  after  receiving  official  AP 
and  IB  score  reports. 

PROCEDURE  FOR 
TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

The  transfer  student  is  an  important  and 
valuable  contributor  to  the  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege community.  The  College  welcomes 
transfer  applicants  from  junior  and  com- 
munity colleges  as  well  as  from  four-year 
institutions. 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  to  Emmanuel 
College  in  the  semesters  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember or  January  should  contact  the 
Admissions  Office  at  617-735-9715  for 
transfer  information  and  applications. 


Transfer  applicants  must  submit: 

• a completed  application  form  and  $40 
non-refundable  application  fee 

• an  official  secondary  school  transcript 

• SAT  or  ACT  results,  if  taken 

• an  official  transcript  from  each  post-sec- 
ondary institution  attended,  including 
grades  from  the  most  recent  semester 

• two  letters  of  reference,  with  at  least  one 
from  a recent  college  professor  or  advi- 
sor 

• course  description  catalogs  for  each  post- 
secondary institution  attended  for  appro- 
priate credit  evaluation 

• an  essay  or  graded  writing  sample 

Interviews  are  not  required,  but  are 
strongly  encouraged  for  transfer  students. 
The  College  has  an  application  deadline  of 
April  1.  Decisions  are  made  after  December 
1 for  fall  applicants  and  September  1 for 
spring  applicants.  Conditional  acceptance 
may  be  granted  in  special  situations. 

No  credit  is  given  for  courses  below  2.0 
(C).  Transfer  students  are  expected  to  fulfill 
the  regular  requirements  for  the  degree  and 
successfully  complete  half  of  their  academic 
program  at  Emmanuel  College  to  receive 
an  Emmanuel  degree. 

Since  the  official  transcript  determines 
placement  and  course  selection,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  transfer  process  be  completed 
prior  to  registration. 

International  transfer  students  should  refer 
to  the  section,  “Procedure  for  International 
Students.” 

PROCEDURE  FOR 

NON-MATRICULATING  STUDENTS 

Students  who  wish  to  take  undergraduate 
courses  at  Emmanuel  College  as  non- 
matriculating students  should  contact  the 
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Office  of  the  Registrar.  A non-matriculating 
student  is  one  who  is  earning  credits,  but 
not  toward  an  Emmanuel  degree. 

PROCEDURE  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

Emmanuel  College  is  dedicated  to  helping 
qualified  international  students  reach  their 
personal  and  academic  goals  while  study- 
ing in  the  United  States.  With  a commit- 
ment to  an  internationally  diverse  campus, 
Emmanuel  strives  to  foster  appreciation  for 
cultural  diversity  and  to  broaden  the  per- 
spective of  the  entire  Emmanuel  College 
community  to  include  the  whole  world  as 
its  frame  of  reference.  More  than  35  coun- 
tries and  territories  are  represented  in 
Emmanuel’s  student  body. 

International  candidates  for  admission  as 
first-year  students  should  submit  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  Admissions  Office: 

• a completed  application  with  a $40  non- 
refundable  application  fee  in  U.S.  dollars 

• a written  essay  chosen  from  the  applica- 
tion form  (students  may  also  submit 
additional  examples  of  personal  expres- 
sion that  may  serve  to  enhance  their 
applications) 

• official  or  certified  true  copies  of  all  sec- 
ondary school  transcripts  in  English 
(preferably  the  last  three  or  four  years), 
as  well  as  certificates  and  national  exam- 
ination results  as  applicable 

• official  first  semester  or  mid-year  grades 
from  the  students’s  senior  year  of  sec- 
ondary school  as  soon  as  they  are  avail- 
able. A faxed  copy  of  these  grades  will 
be  accepted  to  expedite  the  process  (fax# 
1-617-735-9801);  however,  the  original 
report  should  follow  in  the  mail. 

• official  test  scores  (TOEFL,  SAT  I or 
ACT  scores).  International  students 
whose  native  language  is  not  English  are 


required  to  submit  scores  from  the  Test 
of  English  as  a Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL).  The  SAT  or  ACT  is  recom- 
mended but  not  required  for  non-native 
English  speaking  international  appli- 
cants. International  students  whose 
native  language  is  English  are  required  to 
submit  official  SAT  I or  ACT  scores.  Stu- 
dents whose  native  language  is  English 
and  whose  SAT  Verbal  is  below  500  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  submit  an  official 
TOEFL  score  report.  Emmanuel’s  report- 
ing code  is  9606  for  the  TOEFL  and 
3368  for  the  SAT  and  ACT. 

For  more  information  regarding  the 
TOEFL,  students  may  contact: 

TOEFL  Services 
P.O.  Box  6151 
Princeton,  NJ  08541-6151 
U.S.A. 

Telephone:  1-609-771-7100  or 
1-877-863-3546  (toll  free) 

Fax:  1-609-771-7500 
E-Mail:  toefl@ets.org 
Web  site:  www.toefl.org 

For  more  information  about  the  SAT, 
students  may  contact: 

Educational  Testing  Service 
P.O.  Box  592 
Princeton,  NJ  08541-6154 
USA 

Telephone:  1-609-771-7600 

Fax:  1-609-951-1180 

Web  site:  www.collegeboard.com 

• Certification  of  Finances  Form  with  sup- 
porting bank  documentation  must  be 
submitted,  as  the  College  is  required  by 
United  States  Immigration  authorities  to 
verify  the  financial  resources  of  each 
international  student  prior  to  issuing  the 
Certificate  of  Eligibility  (1-20)  Form 

The  College  has  an  application  deadline  of 
March  1 for  first-year  students  and  April  1 
for  transfer  students.  Decisions  are  made 
after  December  1 for  fall  semester  and  Sep- 
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tember  1 for  spring  semester.  Conditional 
acceptance  may  be  granted  in  special  situa- 
tions 

To  enroll,  the  accepted  applicant  must  sub- 
mit a $300  tuition  deposit  in  U.S.  dollars 
(deductible  from  the  first  semester  bill)  and 
a $200  room  and  board  deposit  (deductible 
from  the  first  semester  bill)  if  planning  to 
reside  on  campus.  After  May  1,  the  deposit 
becomes  non-refundable. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRANSFER 
STUDENTS 

International  transfer  students  should  fol- 
low the  same  procedure  outlined  above, 
but  with  a few  variations.  At  least  one 
(preferably  both)  of  the  letters  of  recom- 
mendation should  come  from  a recent  col- 
lege professor  or  advisor.  If  your  TOEFL 
results  are  over  two  years  old  and  have 
expired,  please  submit  a copy  of  your 
expired  score  report.  In  addition,  interna- 
tional transfer  applicants  are  required  to 
submit: 

• official  final  secondary  school  transcript 
along  with  proof  of  graduation  (if  the 
date  of  graduation  is  on  the  official  tran- 
script, this  is  sufficient) 

• official  transcripts  from  each  post-sec- 
ondary institution  attended,  including 
grades  from  the  most  recent  semester 

• course  descriptions  of  all  college-level 
courses  from  each  post-secondary  institu- 
tion attended  for  the  transfer  credit  eval- 
uation process 

• official  documentation  of  all  work  at  the 
college  level,  including  grades  from  the 
most  recent  semester 

• course  description  catalogs  from  each 
post-secondary  institution  attended 

For  more  detailed  information,  interna- 
tional students  may  contact: 


Admissions  Office 
Emmanuel  College 
400  The  Fenway 
Boston,  MA  02115 
USA 

Telephone:  617-735-9715 
Fax:  617-735-9801 
e-mail:  enroll@emmanuel.edu 
web  site:  www.emmanuel.edu 

OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  International  Programs  (OIP) 
at  Emmanuel  College  works  together  with 
the  Admissions,  Academic  Advising  and 
Residence  Life  and  Housing  offices  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  experience  for  all 
international  students.  The  OIP  offers 
international  students  an  array  of  services 
that  range  from  immigration  advising  to 
ensuring  a smooth  transition  from  home  to 
college  life.  The  office  staff  is  experienced 
in  advising  international  students  through 
the  admissions  process,  cultural  adjust- 
ment, employment  opportunities,  college 
policies  and  immigration  regulations  and 
responsibilities. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  the  OIP 
or  the  application  process,  students  may 
contact: 

Office  of  International  Programs 

Emmanuel  College 

400  The  Fenway 

Boston,  MA  02115 

USA 

The  Office  of  International  Programs  is 
located  in  the  Administration  Building, 
room  120.  The  office  is  open  Monday 
through  Friday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time.  The  staff  can 
be  reached  by  telephone  at  617-735-9884, 
fax  at  617-735-9801  or  by  e-mail  at 
enroll@emmanuel.edu. 
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Academic  Regulations  for 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


REGISTRATION 

With  the  advice  of  their  academic  advisors, 
students  register  with  the  Office  of  the  Reg- 
istrar each  semester.  Students  who  are 
already  enrolled  pre-register  in  April  for 
the  following  fall  semester  and  in  Novem- 
ber for  the  following  spring  semester.  A 
student  is  officially  registered  for  classes 
only  after  all  financial  obligations  to  the 
College  have  been  met  or  an  acceptable 
and  approved  deferred  payment  plan  has 
been  arranged  with  the  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Services. 

FULL-TIME  STATUS 

Full-time  undergraduate  students  normally 
carry  a course  load  of  between  12  and  20 
credits  per  semester. 

add/drop 

Students  wishing  to  change  a course  must 
secure  the  necessary  forms  from  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar  and  obtain  all  required  sig- 
natures. This  must  be  done  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  add/drop  period.  Students  may  not 
enter  a class  after  the  add  period,  which 
ends  after  the  first  week  of  classes.  The 
drop  period  extends  to  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond week  of  classes.  Please  see  page  41  of 
the  catalog  for  detailed  information  regard- 
ing refund  policies. 

CHOICE  OF  MAJOR 

Students  should  declare  a major  by  March 
1 of  their  sophomore  year.  Departmental 
academic  advisors  are  assigned  once  a 


major  is  declared.  Major  declaration  forms 
are  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  classes  reg- 
ularly. Each  faculty  member  will  state 
clearly  on  the  course  syllabus  the  relation- 
ship between  class  attendance  and  course 
grade.  Faculty  members  may  take  atten- 
dance. 

CLASS  CANCELLATION 

In  the  event  that  a class  meeting  must  be 
canceled,  staff  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 
will  post  an  official  class  cancellation 
notice. 

AUDITING 

With  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  stu- 
dents may  register  to  audit  a course  by 
completing  a course  audit  form  (available 
in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar)  by  the  end  of 
the  add/drop  period.  Audited  courses  are 
recorded  on  the  transcript.  Neither  a grade 
nor  credit  is  given.  The  total  course  load 
taken  for  credit  and  audit  in  a semester 
cannot  exceed  the  equivalent  of  five  full 
courses. 

VISITING  CLASSES 

Emmanuel  College  encourages  students  to 
visit  classes  with  the  instructor’s  permis- 
sion. Registration  is  not  necessary.  Tuition 
is  not  charged  and  no  official  records  are 
kept. 
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INTERNSHIP  POLICY 

The  responsibility  for  identifying  and  locat- 
ing an  appropriate  internship,  and  complet- 
ing the  required  preparation  is  a 
collaboration  with  the  student,  the  acade- 
mic department  involved  and  the  Office  of 
Internships  and  Career  Development. 
Negotiations  should  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  semester  preceding  the  intern- 
ship. Placement  should  be  confirmed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Students 
must  complete  INTI 001  Pre-internship  and 
Career  Planning  class  before  holding  an 
internship.  Internships  are  completed  dur- 
ing the  student’s  senior  year. 

ACADEMIC  INTEGRITY  POLICY 

All  Emmanuel  students  are  responsible  for 
understanding  and  adhering  to  standards 
of  academic  integrity.  A copy  of  the  Acade- 
mic Integrity  Policy  is  available  in  the  Stu- 
dent Handbook  or  from  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Student  performance  is  evaluated  at  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  semester  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  for 
first-year  students  and  for  students  on  aca- 
demic probation.  A final  examination  or  an 
equivalent  form  of  evaluation  is  required  in 
each  course  and  must  be  stipulated  in  the 
course  syllabus.  Final  examinations  must 
be  administered  on  the  officially  designated 
examination  days  on  the  academic  calen- 
dar. A student  who  has  more  than  two  final 
exams  scheduled  on  the  same  day  may 
reschedule  the  middle  exam.  The  student 
must  arrange  for  the  change  with  the  fac- 
ulty member  no  later  than  the  last  day  to 
withdraw  from  classes. 


GRADING  SYSTEM 

Instructors  submit  final  grades  to  the  Regis- 
trar at  the  end  of  each  course.  Letters 
express  the  quality  of  the  work  and  are 
correlated  with  grade  point  values  as  fol- 
lows: 


A = 

4.0 

A-  = 

3.67 

B+  = 

3.33 

B = 

3.0 

B-  = 

2.67 

C+  = 

2.33 

C = 

2.0 

C-  = 

1.67 

D+  = 

1.33 

D = 

1.0 

F = 

0 

INC  = 

Incomplete 

IP  = 

In  Progress 

(used  for  two-semester- 

long  courses) 

P = 

Pass 

W = 

Withdrawn 

uw  = 

Unofficial  Withdrawal 

AU  = 

Audit 

NG  = 

No  Grade  was  submitted 

by  the  faculty  member 

X = 

Non-credit  item 

completed 

A student’s  grade  point  average  or  credit 
ratio  is  the  ratio  of  quality  points  earned  to 
credits  carried.  Grades  submitted  at  the  end 
of  a course  are  considered  final.  Only 
courses  with  a semester  grade  of  2.0  (C)  or 
above  are  accepted  for  major  courses  and 
minor  courses;  grades  of  1.0  (D)  or  above 
are  accepted  for  other  courses.  A cumula- 
tive grade  point  average  of  2.0  (C)  is 
required  for  graduation. 

Mid-term  grades  are  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  for  all  students  in 
their  first  year  at  Emmanuel  College,  and 
all  students  on  academic  probation.  Course 
warning  forms  may  be  issued  by  faculty  at 
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any  time  during  a semester.  A copy  is  also 
sent  to  the  academic  advisor. 

CREDIT  DEFICIENCY 

removal/repeating  courses 

Courses  may  be  repeated  to  replace  an  F 
(0),  to  meet  college  requirements,  or  to 
improve  a student’s  grade  point  average. 
The  student  must  repeat  the  same  course. 
Another  course  in  the  same  department 
may  be  substituted  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  student’s  academic  advisor  and  the 
chairperson  of  the  department.  Credit  will 
be  awarded  only  for  one  of  the  courses  and 
the  higher  of  the  grades  will  be  calculated 
in  the  grade  point  average.  The  original 
grade  remains  on  the  transcript.  Should  the 
original  grade  have  resulted  in  the  student 
being  placed  on  academic  probation,  the 
new  grade  will  not  affect  that  status.  It  is 
the  student’s  responsibility  to  submit  a 
completed  credit  deficiency  form  from  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  to  complete  the 
process. 

INCOMPLETE  (INC)  GRADES 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  who  have 
been  unable  to  complete  the  work  of  a 
course  may  request  to  receive  a grade  of 
INC.  Such  requests  will  be  granted  only  for 
extraordinary  reasons,  e.g.  serious  pro- 
longed illness.  A form  for  each  INC  must 
be  signed  by  the  faculty  member  and  the 
student.  The  form  is  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  by  the  faculty  mem- 
ber with  the  final  grade  roster.  Incomplete 
grades  must  be  replaced  by  final  grades  by 
February  1 for  fall  semester  courses  and 
October  1 for  spring  and  summer  courses. 
Incomplete  grades  not  replaced  by  the 
deadline  automatically  become  an  F.  In 
extraordinary  circumstances,  the  Dean  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  in  consultation  with  the 
student  and  faculty  member,  may  extend 


the  INC,  but  not  beyond  the  final  day  of 
that  semester.  A student  on  academic  pro- 
bation may  not  receive  any  grades  of  INC. 

COURSE  WITHDRAWAL 

After  the  add/drop  period,  a student  may 
withdraw  from  a course  with  a grade  of  W 
by  completing  the  course  withdrawal  form 
available  from  the  Registrar’s  Office.  Dates 
for  final  withdrawal  from  courses  are 
November  10  for  fall  semester  and  April 
10  for  spring  semester. 

pass/fail  option 

The  pass/fail  option  is  possible  for  two 
elective  courses  that  are  neither  in  the  field 
of  the  student’s  major  or  minor,  nor  among 
the  general  requirements.  The  pass/fail 
option  is  open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors.  The  pass/fail  option  must  be  final- 
ized in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  by  Octo- 
ber 1 for  courses  taken  during  the  fall 
semester  or  February  15  for  courses  taken 
during  the  spring  semester.  Grades  for  stu- 
dents so  choosing  are  submitted  only  as 
pass/fail  (P/F).  A pass  grade  does  not 
receive  quality  points  and  is  not  counted  in 
determining  the  grade  point  average. 
Pass/fails  may  not  be  changed  to  letter 
grades  after  the  course  is  completed. 

GRADE  CHANGES 

Changes  in  any  assigned  grade  will  not  be 
made  beyond  one  semester  after  the  initial 
awarding  of  the  grade.  After  consultation 
with  the  faculty  member,  a student  who 
wishes  to  challenge  a grade  on  a transcript 
or  grade  report  should  follow  procedures 
outlined  in  the  Release  of  Student  Informa- 
tion Policy  available  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 
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REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Students  receive  an  official  grade  report 
from  the  Registrar  at  the  end  of  each 
semester.  All  incoming  students,  as  well  as 
upperclass  students  on  probation,  receive 
mid-term  grades.  The  College  will  withhold 
copies  of  grade  reports  and  transcripts  of 
students  under  certain  conditions,  such  as 
outstanding  financial  obligations  and  non- 
compliance  with  Massachusetts  Immuniza- 
tion Law. 

Transcripts  are  provided  at  the  written 
request  of  students  or  graduates  at  a cost 
of  $5  per  transcript. 

STUDENT  CONFIDENTIALITY 

Emmanuel  College  regulates  access  to  and 
release  of  a student’s  records  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Family  Educa- 
tional Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  as 
amended  (PL  93-380,  Section  438,  The 
General  Education  Provisions  Act).  The 
purpose  of  this  act  is  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  students  regarding  the  release  of  records 
and  access  to  records  maintained  by  the 
institution. 

In  compliance  with  the  Family  Education 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (the  Buck- 
ley  Amendment),  Emmanuel  College  has 
committed  itself  to  protecting  the  privacy 
rights  of  its  students  and  to  maintaining 
the  confidentiality  of  its  records.  A copy  of 
this  law  is  available  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

Certain  personally  identifiable  information 
from  a student’s  educational  record,  desig- 
nated by  Emmanuel  College  as  directory 
information,  may  be  released  without  the 
student’s  prior  consent.  A student  who  so 
wishes  has  the  absolute  right  to  prevent 
release  of  this  information.  In  order  to  do 
so,  the  student  must  complete  a form 


requesting  nondisclosure  of  directory  infor- 
mation by  the  end  of  add/drop  period.  This 
form  is  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Regis- 
trar. 

Directory  information  includes  name,  term, 
home  and  electronic  address,  campus 
address  and  mailbox  number,  telephone 
and  voice  mailbox  number,  date  and  place 
of  birth,  photograph,  major  field  of  study, 
participation  in  officially  recognized  activi- 
ties and  sports,  weight  and  height  of  mem- 
bers of  athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance, 
program  of  enrollment,  anticipated  date  of 
graduation,  degrees  and  awards  received, 
the  most  recent  previous  educational 
agency  or  institution  attended  and  other 
similar  information.  Some  or  all  of  this 
information  may  be  published  in  directo- 
ries such  as  a student  directory,  an  elec- 
tronic student  directory,  a sports  program, 
or  other  campus  publications. 

With  regard  to  external  inquiries,  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  will  verify  directory 
information,  unless  advised  to  the  contrary 
by  the  student  as  indicated  above.  “Verify” 
means  to  affirm  or  deny  the  correctness  of 
the  information.  The  College  will  not  pro- 
vide corrections  for  inaccurate  information. 
All  non-directory  information,  which  is 
considered  confidential,  will  not  be  released 
to  outside  inquiries  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  student.  However,  the  Col- 
lege will  verify  financial  awards  and  release 
data  for  government  agencies. 

Students  have  the  right  to  review  their  edu- 
cational records.  A student  may  waive  this 
right  in  special  cases  of  confidential  letters 
of  recommendation  relative  to  admission  to 
any  educational  agency  or  institution, 
application  for  employment,  receipt  of 
financial  aid  form,  or  receipt  of  any  ser- 
vices or  benefits  from  such  an  agency  or 
institution.  A copy  of  the  Reports  and 
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Records:  Release  of  Student  Information 
Policy  is  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Reg- 
istrar. 

IMMUNIZATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege Immunization  Law,  Chapter  76,  Sec- 
tion 15c  states:  In  order  to  be  registered  at 
an  institution  of  higher  learning,  ( 1 ) every 
full-time  undergraduate  or  graduate  stu- 
dent born  after  1956  and  (2)  every  full- 
time or  part-time  undergraduate  student  or 
graduate  student  in  a Health  Science  Pro- 
gram, regardless  of  birth  date,  who  is  in 
contact  with  patients,  must  present  a physi- 
cian’s certificate  that  such  student  has 
received  the  following  immunizations: 

• at  least  one  dose  of  mumps  and  rubella 
vaccine(s)  given  at  or  after  12  months  of 
age 

• two  doses  of  live  measles  vaccine  given 
at  least  one  month  apart  beginning  at  or 
after  12  months  of  age 

• a booster  dose  of  tetanus  and  diphtheria 
within  the  last  10  years 

• three  doses  of  hepatitis  B vaccine 
(mandatory) 

• Meningitis  vaccine  (mandatory) 

• TB  results 

The  requirements  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  where: 

• the  student  meets  the  standards  for  med- 
ical or  religious  exemption  set  forth  in 
Massachusetts  General  Law,  Chapter  76, 
Section  15c 

• the  student  provides  a copy  of  an  immu- 
nization record  from  a school  in  the 
Commonwealth  indicating  receipt  of  the 
required  immunizations  before  entering 

• in  the  case  of  measles,  mumps,  or 
rubella,  the  student  presents  laboratory 
evidence  of  immunity 


Students  may  not  register  for  classes  or 
reside  on  campus  unless  these  requirements 
are  met. 

RESIDENCY  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  must  complete  a minimum  of  64 
credits  at  Emmanuel  College  to  receive  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences. The  student’s  final  semester  must  be 
completed  at  Emmanuel  College. 

INTERNATIONAL  CERTIFICATE  OF 
ELIGIBILITY 

International  students  must  carry  a mini- 
mum of  12  credits  per  semester  to  maintain 
their  Certificate  of  Eligibility. 

STUDY  OFF  CAMPUS 

A matriculated  student  may  obtain  transfer 
credit  for  no  more  than  one  course  for 
every  full  year  completed  at  Emmanuel 
College  as  a full-time  student.  A student 
wishing  to  exercise  this  option  must  obtain 
a study  off  campus  form  and  a copy  of  the 
regulations  for  study  off  campus  from  the 
Registrar’s  Office.  The  student  is  responsi- 
ble for  understanding  and  complying  with 
the  regulations,  including  those  relating  to 
financial  aid.  All  approvals  must  be 
obtained,  and  the  completed  form  filed 
with  the  Registrar  before  the  student 
enrolls  in  a course  at  another  institution. 
Credit  will  be  granted  only  for  courses  in 
which  a grade  of  2.0  (C)  or  better  is 
achieved.  Grades  are  not  included  in  the 
grade  point  average.  This  policy  does  not 
apply  to  courses  taken  within  the  Colleges 
of  the  Fenway  consortium  or  as  part  of  an 
approved  study  abroad  program. 
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CLASS  STANDING 

Class  standing  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  credits  completed  by  the  beginning  of 
the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year;  for 
second-year  standing,  32  credits;  for  third- 
year  standing,  64  credits;  for  fourth-year 
standing,  96  credits;  and  for  graduation, 
128  credits. 

ACADEMIC  REVIEW  BOARD 

The  Academic  Review  Board  reviews  peti- 
tions for  exceptions  to  academic  policies 
and  monitors  satisfactory  academic 
progress  of  students  toward  degree  comple- 
tion. Petitions  are  available  in  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRESS 

Satisfactory  Academic  Progress 

To  achieve  Satisfactory  Academic  Progress, 
a student  must  maintain  a 2.0  (C)  semester 
grade  point  average  and  must  complete 
two-thirds  of  attempted  credits  during  each 
academic  year.  For  details,  see  the  Financial 
Aid  section. 

Unsatisfactory  Student  Progress/ 
Academic  Probation 

A student  who  achieves  below  a 2.0  grade 
point  average  in  any  semester  will  be 
placed  on  probation  for  the  following 
semester.  During  this  probationary  semester 
the  student  must  not  enroll  in  more  than 
16  credits,  nor  receive  any  grades  of  INC. 

In  addition,  the  student  may  not  participate 
in  an  intercollegiate  sports  program,  hold 
an  elected  position  in  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association,  or  be  involved  in  a lead- 
ership position  in  student  activities.  The 
student  may  be  placed  in  a course  designed 
to  support  academic  success. 


Academic  Leave/Dismissal 

If  the  student  fails  to  achieve  satisfactory 
academic  progress  (see  definition  of  Satis- 
factory Academic  Progress  above)  at  the 
end  of  this  first  probationary  semester,  the 
student  will  be  dismissed  from  the  College. 

Financial  Aid  Implications 

The  status  of  any  student  whose  grade 
point  average  falls  below  a 2.0  for  two 
consecutive  semesters,  regardless  of  his/her 
cumulative  grade  point  average,  is  defined 
as  unsatisfactory  progress.  After  complet- 
ing the  second  academic  year,  a student 
must  maintain  a cumulative  2.0  grade 
point  average  for  Satisfactory  Academic 
Progress.  Students  should  refer  to  the 
Financial  Aid  section  of  the  catalog  for 
information  on  loss  of  eligibility  for  finan- 
cial aid  due  to  unsatisfactory  academic 
progress. 

Leave  of  Absence 

A student  may  take  a voluntary  leave  of 
absence  for  one  semester  after  consultation 
with  a member  of  the  Academic  Advising 
Office.  During  this  time,  a student  ordinar- 
ily does  not  study  at  another  college;  such 
permission  is  granted  only  by  the  Senior 
Associate  Dean  of  Academic  Advising.  Stu- 
dents should  consult  with  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Services  before  taking  a 
leave  of  absence.  International  students 
should  consult  with  the  International  Stu- 
dent Office  before  taking  a leave  of 
absence. 

Students  may  extend  a voluntary  leave  of 
absence  after  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Academic  Advising  Office. 

WITHDRAWAL 

Students  may  withdraw  officially  from  the 
College  at  any  time  upon  completing  the 
withdrawal  form.  Failure  to  register  for 
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courses  for  two  consecutive  semesters  con- 
stitutes an  automatic  administrative  with- 
drawal. Mere  absence  from  classes  and 
examinations  is  not  a withdrawal,  nor  does 
it  reduce  financial  obligations.  A student 
holding  Perkins  Loans  (formerly  National 
Direct  Student  Loans)  or  veterans  benefits 
must  have  a withdrawal  interview  with  a 
representative  from  the  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Services. 

REINSTATEMENT 

A student  in  good  standing  who  voluntar- 
ily has  withdrawn  from  the  College  and 
who  wishes  to  be  reinstated  should  apply 
to  the  Senior  Associate  Dean  of  Academic 
Advising  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  re- 
instatement is  sought. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

A minimum  of  128  credits  is  required  for 
the  undergraduate  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  degrees.  A cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.0  (C)  is  required 
for  graduation.  Only  courses  with  a semes- 
ter grade  of  2.0  (C)  or  above  are  accepted 
for  major  courses  and  minor  courses; 
grades  of  1.0  (D)  or  above  are  accepted  for 
other  courses. 

DEGREE  APPLICATION 

A degree  application  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar  by  September  15 
for  December  completion  and  by  February 
15  for  May  completion.  Failure  to  com- 
plete a degree  application  will  delay  a stu- 
dent’s ability  to  graduate.  Participation  in 
the  May  commencement  ceremony  will  be 
allowed  upon  successful  completion  of  all 
academic  requirements  and  financial  oblig- 
ations. 


GRADUATION  RATES 

Public  Law  101-524:  the  Student  Right-to- 
Know  and  Campus  Security  Act  requires 
all  institutions  of  higher  education  receiv- 
ing Title  IV  funds  to  disclose  the  gradua- 
tion rates  of  full-time  students  who  are 
attending  college  for  the  first  time.  In 
accordance  with  this  law,  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege’s graduation  rates  are  available  in  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar. 

HONORS 

Term  ITonors  - Dean’s  List 

Each  semester,  the  names  of  students  who 
attained  academic  distinction  the  preceding 
term  are  published.  Students  with  a grade 
point  average  of  3.5  with  16  credits  (no 
pass/fail)  and  no  incomplete  grades  at  the 
close  of  the  term  achieve  placement  on  the 
Dean’s  List. 

Honor  Societies 

Alpha  Delta 

Emmanuel  awards  membership  in  Alpha 
Delta,  Emmanuel  College’s  first-year  stu- 
dent honor  society,  to  all  first-year  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  students  who  are  regis- 
tered for  a full  course  of  study  leading  to  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and  have  a cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  3.5  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year. 

Beta  Beta  Beta 
Biology  honor  society 

Phi  Alpha  Theta 

National  honor  society  in  history 
Psi  Chi 

Psychology  honor  society 
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GRADUATION  HONORS 
Latin  Honors 

Latin  Honors — cum  laude,  magna  cum 
laude  and  summa  cum  laude — are  awarded 
at  graduation  to  full-time  bachelor’s  degree 
candidates  who  have  achieved  high 
scholastic  performance.  Full-time  is  defined 
as  enrollment  in  32  credits  during  an  acad- 
emic year  (fall,  spring,  and  summer)  and 
requires  the  completion  of  at  least  64  cred- 
its at  Emmanuel  College. 

The  minimum  grade  point  average  for  each 
honor  is  as  follows: 

• Cum  laude  3.5 

• Magna  cum  laude  3.7 

• Summa  cum  laude  3.9 

Kappa  Gamma  Pi 

Students  graduating  from  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege who  have  maintained  a 3.5  cumulative 
grade  point  average  for  seven  semesters 
and  have  demonstrated  outstanding  leader- 
ship and  community  service  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  Kappa  Gamma  Pi,  the 
national  honor  society  organized  in  1927 
for  graduates  of  Catholic  colleges  in  the 
United  States. 


Distinction  in  the  Field  of 
Concentration 

Students  who  receive  a grade  point  average 
of  3.5  in  major  courses  and  who  success- 
fully complete  a significant  senior  project, 
determined  in  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ment, may  graduate  with  distinction  in  the 
field  of  concentration. 

Distinction  in  the  Field  for 
Individualized  Majors 

To  receive  distinction,  a student  completing 
an  individualized  major  must  earn  a 3.5 
average  in  all  of  the  courses  in  the  major 
program  and  complete  a significant  senior 
project,  determined  in  consultation  with 
the  advisor.  The  project  may  be  completed 
as  part  of  a capstone  course  or  culminating 
experience.  The  project  must  be  approved 
for  distinction  by  two  faculty  members  rep- 
resenting different  academic  disciplines 
within  the  individualized  major. 
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Academic  Support  Services 


ACADEMIC  ADVISING  PROGRAM 

The  Academic  Advising  program  provides 
a comprehensive  framework  within  which 
students  explore  the  liberal  arts  curriculum 
and  focus  on  a particular  area  of  study. 
Students  meet  regularly  with  their  general 
academic  advisors  during  their  first  two 
years.  These  meetings  provide  opportuni- 
ties to  become  knowledgeable  about  acade- 
mic policies  and  procedures,  to  develop 
short-  and  long-term  academic  plans,  to 
discuss  academic  progress,  to  select  and 
schedule  courses  and  identify  additional 
resources  on  campus.  This  program  has 
been  thoughtfully  crafted,  based  on  devel- 
opmental research  and  theory,  with  an 
appreciation  of  students’  individuality  and 
the  challenges  students  experience  as  they 
transition  from  high  school  to  college. 

Generally,  students  declare  their  majors  by 
March  1 of  their  sophomore  year,  and  at 
that  time,  they  continue  their  academic 
advising  with  a departmental  academic 
advisor.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  ful- 
filling graduation  requirements  rests  with 
the  student. 

ACADEMIC  COMPUTER  CENTER 
AND  COMPUTER  CLASSROOMS 

The  Academic  Computer  Center  located  in 
room  010  of  the  Cardinal  Cushing  Library, 
the  Macintosh  classroom/lab  located  in 
room  410-411  in  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, and  the  PC  classrooms  located  in 
Admin  012  and  rooms  224,  225  and  226 
of  Marian  Hall,  are  equipped  to  assist  stu- 
dents and  faculty  in  integrating  computers 


across  the  curriculum.  A growing  software 
library,  new  technology,  e-mail  and  the 
Internet  are  available  in  all  locations  for  all 
students  and  faculty  members. 

ACADEMIC  RESOURCE  CENTER 

The  Academic  Resource  Center  (ARC) 
offers  resources  and  support  to  students  in 
their  quest  for  academic  success.  Through  a 
variety  of  programs  and  interaction  with 
professional  specialists  and  peer  tutors,  stu- 
dents develop  their  potential,  thus  enhanc- 
ing academic  success.  Students  can  develop 
their  independent  learning  skills  based  on 
their  own  strengths  and  learn  effective 
study  skills.  The  ARC  offers  a peer  tutor- 
ing program.  Peer  tutors  are  current  stu- 
dents recommended  by  professors  as  a 
result  of  their  academic  credentials  and 
effective  interpersonal  skills.  Tutors  are 
trained  and  supervised  by  the  ARC  staff.  A 
student  who  desires  short-  or  long-term 
tutoring  may  sign  up  for  an  appointment 
with  a peer  tutor.  Peer  tutors  also  facilitate 
small  group  seminars  and  collaborative 
study  sessions  in  many  courses  throughout 
the  semester.  Students  may  also  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Writing  Center,  which  enables 
them  to  clarify  their  thoughts,  revise  the 
organization  of  their  ideas,  and  refine  the 
style  of  their  writing  under  the  guidance  of 
professional  writing  specialists  and  peer 
tutors.  The  ARC  is  also  a resource  for  edu- 
cational software  and  information  on  grad- 
uate school  study.  Graduate  school 
workshops  are  held  in  the  spring  semester 
to  introduce  students  to  entrance  examina- 
tions. 
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The  Strategies  for  Academic  Success  is  a 
one-semester  non-credit  course  that  pro- 
vides a structure  for  students  to  refine 
study  strategies  and  adapt  them  to  course 
requirements.  Students  may  be  exempt 
from  this  seminar  on  the  basis  of  scores  on 
placement  tests. 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

The  language  laboratory  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement and  support  classroom  instruction 
in  foreign  languages.  Located  in  the  Cardi- 
nal Cushing  Library,  the  language  labora- 
tory provides  audio-visual  equipment  for 
students  to  enhance  their  speaking  and  lis- 
tening skills. 

INTERNSHIPS  AND  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  (i/CD)  OFFICE 

The  Internships  and  Career  Development 
Office  offers  a variety  of  resources  to  assist 
Emmanuel  students  in  their  career  develop- 
ment. This  includes  individual  career  advis- 
ing, job  and  internship  postings,  assistance 
and  resources  for  selecting  a major  and  a 
computerized  career  planning  and  assess- 
ment tool  called  FOCUS.  Students  have 
access  to  online  career  library  resources  to 
conduct  career  research  and  participate  in 
various  career  workshops  on  such  topics 
as:  resume  writing,  interviewing  skills,  job 
search  strategies,  internet  resources  and 
networking.  Before  students  undertake 
internships,  they  participate  in  a required 
pre-internship  career  course,  INTI 001, 
which  assists  them  in  focusing,  identifying 
and  applying  to  sites  and  preparing  for  suc- 
cessful experiences.  In  this  class,  students 
learn  about  self-assessment,  how  to  trans- 
fer their  liberal  arts  and  science  skills  to 
career  fields,  refine  their  resumes  and  cover 
letters,  practice  interviewing,  learn  how  to 
conduct  internship/job  searches  as  well  as 
discuss  professionalism  in  the  workplace. 


In  addition  to  supporting  academic  intern- 
ships, students  who  wish  to  explore  career 
fields  may  do  so  in  a Level  One,  non-acad- 
emic, exploratory  internship  INT  1010, 
which  is  managed  by  the  I/CD  Office. 

Through  the  collaborative  efforts  of  the 
many  career  consortia  in  the  greater  Boston 
area,  Emmanuel  students  can  also  attend 
extended  career  events  and  job  fairs  posted 
by  the  I/CD  Office.  In  addition,  the  I/CD 
Office  maintains  a Career  Advisory  Net- 
work of  committed  alumni  who  are  avail- 
able for  networking,  career  advice  and 
mentorship.  The  Office  also  houses  indus- 
try, salary  and  internet  information,  and 
provides  information  about  graduate 
school  resources  and  programs. 

LIBRARY  SERVICES 

The  Cardinal  Cushing  Library,  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Emmanuel  College  com- 
munity, houses  reference  and  circulating 
collections  as  well  as  interdisciplinary 
online  databases  and  journals.  The  library 
holds  over  92,000  titles  that  support  all 
academic  disciplines  of  the  College,  and  a 
total  of  nearly  210,000  items  in  all  formats 
(e.g.  books,  CDs,  videos,  microfilm,  refer- 
ence materials). 

In  addition,  the  library  maintains  nearly 
400  journal  subscriptions  and  39  online 
reference  database  resources,  the  majority 
of  which  have  off-campus  access  capabili- 
ties. The  library  staff  offers  bibliographic 
instruction  sessions,  workshops,  web  site 
tutorials  in  research  techniques,  and  partic- 
ipates in  the  First-Year  Seminars. 

The  Janet  M.  Daley  Library  Lecture  Hall 
provides  a technological  center  on  the 
Emmanuel  campus  for  lectures,  courses, 
programs  and  special  events.  The  Janet  M. 
Daley  Library  Lecture  Hall  encourages 
interactive  learning,  facilitates  connections 
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across  disciplines  and  provides  an  unparal- 
leled educational  resource  in  the  heart  of 
the  library. 

The  library’s  automated  network,  Fenway 
Libraries  Online  (FLO),  provides  online 
access  to  Emmanuel’s  collections  as  well  as 
to  the  collections  of  other  area  institutions. 
Emmanuel  College,  together  with  Emerson 
College,  Lesley  University,  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art,  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences,  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Wentworth  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Wheelock  College  form 
FLO.  The  FLO  network  maintains  a shared 
online  catalog  of  the  members’  respective 
holdings,  offers  walk-in  circulation  and  ref- 
erence privileges  and  provides  interlibrary 
loan  services  for  document  delivery  of 
books  and  journal  articles. 

The  Cardinal  Cushing  Library  is  also  a 
member  of  the  15-library  Fenway  Library 
Consortium  (FLC)  which  grants  students 
and  faculty  access  to  the  1.5  million  vol- 
umes collectively  held.  The  Fenway  Library 
Consortium  includes  the  Brookline  Public 
Library,  Hebrew  College,  Roxbury  Com- 
munity College,  Simmons  College,  Suffolk 
University,  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Boston,  and  the  nine  members  of  Fenway 
Libraries  Online.  All  15  institutions  pro- 
vide open  access  to  research  collections, 
and  most  offer  circulation  privileges. 


MEDIA  SERVICES 

The  Media  Services  Department  provides 
video,  audio,  slide,  film  and  overhead  LCD 
projection  equipment  and  video  cameras. 
Reservation  request  forms  for  reserving 
and  borrowing  media  items  are  available  at 
the  Library  Circulation  Desk  and  online. 
The  library  also  maintains  multimedia  lis- 
tening and  viewing  rooms  equipped  with 
audiocassette  decks,  VCRs,  monitors,  and 
CD  players  for  use  by  the  College  commu- 
nity. In  addition,  the  media  director  offers 
technical  workshops  and  instructional  ses- 
sions for  video  production  techniques. 


. 
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Student  Life 


Emmanuel  College  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  Boston,  a city  rich  in  history  and  cul- 
ture. Emmanuel  College  students’  experi- 
ence extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  campus.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  The 
Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  Fenway  Park  are  just  a few 
of  the  landmarks  within  walking  distance 
that  enhance  student  life. 

Emmanuel  College  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
heaviest  concentration  of  colleges  in  the 
world.  Through  its  participation  in  the 
Colleges  of  the  Fenway  consortium, 
Emmanuel  students  benefit  from  the  social 
and  cultural  events  at  the  six  member  col- 
leges. 

The  College  seeks  to  serve  both  the  College 
community  and  the  local  community.  Vol- 
unteer and  paid  work  of  various  types, 
including  work  in  nearby  hospitals,  schools 
and  community  agencies,  provide  students 
with  opportunities  to  become  involved  in 
the  community  and  gain  professional  expe- 
rience. Service  to  others  is  central  to  the 
Emmanuel  College  student  experience. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Regulations  and  information  covering  all 
phases  of  student  life  are  contained  in  the 
student  handbook.  Each  student  receives  a 
copy  of  the  handbook.  All  students  are 
expected  to  fulfill  the  obligations  set  forth. 

Emmanuel  College  students  who  are  not 
living  at  home  or  residing  on  campus  must 
report  their  local  address  to  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar. 


The  College  is  not  liable  for  the  loss,  theft 
or  damage  of  personal  property. 

Massachusetts  state  law  requires  all  stu- 
dents to  have  health  insurance  coverage.  A 
college  health  insurance  plan  is  available 
for  students  not  covered  by  a family  plan. 
All  international  students  are  required  to 
enroll  in  the  college  health  insurance  plan. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 
Administration 

The  vice  president  for  student  affairs  and 
the  dean  of  students  collaborate  with  stu- 
dent leaders,  faculty,  staff  and  administra- 
tors to  provide  quality  services,  programs 
and  activities  that  support  students  in  their 
academic  endeavors,  and  enhance  campus 
life.  The  offices  that  report  to  Student 
Affairs  include  Athletics  and  Recreation, 
Campus  Ministry,  Counseling,  Student 
Health  Center,  Residence  Life  and  Hous- 
ing, Student  Activities  and  Multicultural 
Programs  and  the  Jean  Yawkey  Center.  The 
vice  president  and  the  dean  represent  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  student  body  to 
the  College  community,  respond  to  student 
needs,  answer  inquiries  and  impose  disci- 
pline for  infractions  of  the  student  code  of 
conduct.  They  serve  as  student  organiza- 
tion and  class  advisors  and  are  available  to 
assist  individual  students  with  concerns. 

Athletics  and  Recreation 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Emmanuel  College 
athletic  department  to  recruit,  enroll  and 
foster  the  development  of  collegiate  student 
athletes  both  on  and  off  the  playing  fields. 
The  development  of  the  whole  person  is 
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promoted  by  combining  strong  athletic 
competition  and  high  academic  standards, 
providing  students  with  a physical,  mental, 
and  social  readiness  in  a safe,  sportsman- 
like, and  challenging  environment. 

Emmanuel  College  is  a Division  III  member 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion (NCAA).  The  College  sponsors  14  var- 
sity sports,  including:  women’s  basketball, 
cross  country,  indoor  track  and  field,  out- 
door track  and  field,  soccer,  softball,  tennis, 
and  volleyball,  and  men’s  basketball,  cross 
country,  indoor  track  and  field,  outdoor 
track  and  field,  soccer,  and  volleyball. 
Emmanuel’s  main  conference  affiliation  is 
with  the  Great  Northeast  Athletic  Confer- 
ence (GNAC),  which  is  comprised  of  13 
New  England  colleges. 

In  2005,  the  Emmanuel  women’s  volleyball 
team  repeated  as  GNAC  Champions  and 
advanced  to  the  NCAA  Tournament  for 
the  second  straight  year.  The  men’s  basket- 
ball team  had  its  most  successful  season  in 
program  history  in  2006,  recording  20  vic- 
tories, earning  the  #1  seed  in  the  GNAC 
tournament,  and  appearing  in  their  first- 
ever  ECAC  post-season  championship. 
Women’s  basketball  continued  their  win- 
ning tradition  in  2006  by  finishing  with  a 
23-8  record  advancing  to  the  ECAC  tour- 
nament finals. 

In  2003,  the  women’s  soccer  team  won  its 
first  ever  GNAC  Conference  Championship 
and  made  an  inaugural  appearance  in  the 
NCAA  Tournament.  In  2001,  the  women’s 
basketball  team  became  the  first  basketball 
team  in  the  history  of  any  four-year  college 
or  university  in  Boston  to  ever  compete  in 
the  NCAA  Final  Four. 

The  Jean  Yawkey  Center  is  the  home  of  the 
Emmanuel  Saints.  The  athletic  facilities 
include  an  athletic  training  room,  locker 
rooms,  and  a gymnasium  with  a bleacher 


seating  capacity  of  1,400.  The  air-condi- 
tioned gymnasium  is  a comprehensive  facil- 
ity that  hosts  home  basketball  and 
volleyball  contests.  In  addition,  the  multi- 
use facility  includes  a batting  cage  and 
space  utilized  by  all  of  our  varsity  sports, 
club  teams  and  Colleges  of  the  Fenway 
Intramural  programs. 

The  Colleges  of  the  Fenway  Intramural 
program  is  a year-round  athletic  opportu- 
nity for  all  Emmanuel  students.  It  allows 
students  to  participate  in  recreational  ath- 
letics in  many  different  areas,  and  offers 
both  coed  and  single-sex  options.  The  feel- 
ing of  a large  university  setting  is  achieved 
through  the  intramural  program,  while 
maintaining  the  uniqueness  and  individual- 
ity of  each  institution. 

Campus  Ministry 

Rooted  in  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  mission  of  the  College, 
campus  ministry  strives  to  create  a welcom- 
ing community  based  on  Gospel  values  that 
inspire  us  to  seek  justice  and  act  compas- 
sionately. The  staff  in  campus  ministry 
hopes  to  enhance  each  individual’s  relation- 
ship with  God,  self  and  others  through 
prayer,  sacraments,  retreats,  pastoral  coun- 
seling, educational  programming  and  com- 
munity service.  Campus  ministry  is  a 
vibrant  part  of  student  life  at  Emmanuel 
College.  Campus  ministry  coordinates  and 
sponsors  many  collaborative  projects  that 
encourage  student  participation  in  commu- 
nity service,  such  as  City  Year  Serve-a-thon, 
Alternative  Spring  Break  and  after-school 
programs  at  neighboring  schools. 

Counseling  Center 

The  Counseling  Center  provides  assistance 
to  any  member  of  the  Emmanuel  College 
community  who  wishes  to  discuss  a matter 
of  personal  concern  in  a supportive  and 
confidential  atmosphere.  Workshops  and 
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group  discussion  on  such  topics  as  relation- 
ships, stress,  interpersonal  communication, 
relaxation  techniques  and  assertiveness 
training  are  offered  periodically.  Short-term 
counseling  is  available  upon  request,  and 
special  interest  support  groups  are  formed 
on  occasion.  The  Counseling  Center  pro- 
vides consultation  with  outside  therapists 
regarding  their  Emmanuel  College  student 
clients. 

Jean  Yawkey  Center 

The  Jean  Yawkey  Center  serves  as  the  cen- 
tral gathering  area — the  “hub”  of  activity 
for  the  student  body.  The  Center  includes 
the  Maureen  Murphy  Wilkens  Atrium,  stu- 
dent meeting  spaces,  wireless  Internet 
access,  dining  facilities,  recreational  and  fit- 
ness areas  as  well  as  a 1400-seat  gymna- 
sium. The  Jean  Yawkey  Center  has  housed 
various  weekly  student  organization  meet- 
ings, Family  Weekend  events,  discussion 
and  study  groups,  intramural  programs, 
numerous  club  activities  including  concerts, 
poetry  slams,  casino  night,  lectures  and 
open  mic  nights. 

The  Jean  Yawkey  Center  for  Community 
Leadership  also  provides  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  Emmanuel  students  to  utilize 
Boston  as  their  extended  classroom  while 
simultaneously  allowing  them  to  serve  at 
agencies  and  schools  throughout  the 
greater  Boston  area.  During  the  2004-2005 
year,  the  Jean  Yawkey  Center  for  Commu- 
nity Leadership  sponsored  numerous  acad- 
emic and  co-curricular  events  including 
two  service  learning  courses,  a cultural 
competence  training  program,  a city-wide 
service  day,  and  the  student  leadership 
institute.  Annually,  the  Jean  Yawkey  Center 
for  Community  Leadership  awards  scholar- 
ships to  upperclass  Emmanuel  students  for 
exemplary  work. 


Residence  Life  and  Housing 

The  Office  of  Residence  Life  and  Housing 
works  with  students  to  create  an  environ- 
ment within  the  residence  halls  that  com- 
plements the  academic  program  and 
contributes  to  the  intellectual,  social,  emo- 
tional and  cultural  development  of  stu- 
dents. The  residence  life  program  strives  to 
offer  a living  and  learning  environment 
outside  the  classroom. 

Students  are  housed  in  five  residence  halls 
that  offer  a variety  of  living  options  based 
on  student  interest.  A live-in  professional 
residence  director  and  undergraduate  resi- 
dent assistants  serve  as  resources  to  the  res- 
idents. A variety  of  amenities  such  as  free 
Internet  and  cable,  recreation  and  fitness 
equipment,  televisions,  kitchens,  laundry 
facilities  and  study  areas  with  computers 
are  available  in  each  building. 

Student  Activities 

The  Office  of  Student  Activities  and  Multi- 
cultural Programs  provides  many  opportu- 
nities for  academic,  personal  and 
professional  development.  At  Emmanuel 
College,  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  involved  in  a variety  of  activities 
and  organizations.  This  office  assists  all 
student  organizations  in  planning  activities 
and  events  for  the  campus.  This  area  is  also 
responsible  for  the  planning  and  implemen- 
tation of  a variety  of  events  and  college- 
wide programs,  such  as  Family  Weekend, 
the  Leadership  Institute,  International  Hos- 
pitality Night,  and  the  Student  Leadership 
Awards  Ceremony.  In  addition,  the  Office 
of  Student  Activities  and  Multicultural  Pro- 
grams sponsors  training  sessions  in  leader- 
ship and  organizational  skills,  as  well  as  in 
the  design  and  management  of  all  clubs 
and  organizations. 
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The  Student  Government  Association,  the 
governing  voice  of  the  student  body,  pro- 
vides leadership  opportunities  for  students 
and  serves  as  a communication  channel  for 
expressing  the  needs  and  opinions  of  the 
students  to  the  College  community.  Inter- 
ested Emmanuel  College  students  work 
with  the  Student  Activities  staff  to  plan 
educational,  community  outreach  and 
social  events. 

Every  student  has  the  opportunity  to  play 
an  active  role  in  the  Emmanuel  community 
by  joining  one  of  the  nearly  50  student 
clubs  or  to  participate  in  the  over  60  areas 
of  involvement  that  the  College  offers.  Stu- 
dents may  also  apply  for  positions  such  as 
orientation  leaders,  student  leadership 
coordinators,  peer  advisors,  mentors,  and 
office  assistants.  The  Office  of  Student 
Activities  and  Multicultural  Programs  also 
coordinates  the  summer  and  fall  new  stu- 
dent as  well  as  family  orientation  pro- 
grams. 


Student  Health  Center 

The  mission  of  the  Student  Health  Center 
is  to  provide  accessible  and  high  quality 
health  care  to  the  students.  The  Health 
Center  strives  to  maintain  and  promote  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  student  popu- 
lation while  treating  acute  illnesses  and 
coordinating  referrals  for  specialty  care 
when  appropriate. 
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Finances  and  Financial  Aid  for 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


Emmanuel  College  is  committed  to  provid- 
ing students  with  a quality  education  at  an 
affordable  cost.  The  College  continues  to 
make  investments  in  facilities,  technology 
and  academic  and  student  life  programs. 
Emmanuel’s  administration,  faculty  and 
staff  are  committed  to  ensuring  that  an 
Emmanuel  education  is  worth  the  invest- 
ment. 


The  following  pages  provide  information 
regarding  the  costs,  financial  obligations, 
payment  options,  financial  aid  and  financ- 
ing opportunities  at  Emmanuel  College. 
Please  contact  the  Office  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Services  at  617-735-9938  for  questions 
regarding  this  information. 


SCHEDULE  OF  FEES  FOR  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE 
UNDERGRADUATE  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  PROGRAM 


Tuition  fee  for  2006-2007  (12-20  credits) 

$23,800 

Tuition  fee  (per  credit) 

$743.75 

General  fee  (per  year) 

$250 

(library,  academic,  advising,  computer) 

Room  and  board  fee  (per  year): 

triple 

$8,320 

double 

$10,400 

single 

$12,480 

suite 

$700  additional  per  year 

Estimated  health  coverage  fee 
(COMPULSORY,  see  page  49)* 

$1148 

Student  activity  fee  (per  year) 

$150 

Orientation  fee  (one-time,  new  students  o 

nly) 

$125 

Late  payment  fee** (per  month) 

$100 

* Massachusetts  Universal  Health  Law  enacted  September  1989. 

* *A  late  payment  fee  is  charged  when  payments  are  not  received  in  accordance  with 
payment  agreements 
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BILLING  AND  PAYMENT  SCHEDULE 

A statement  of  account  is  mailed  to  stu- 
dents in  early  July  for  the  fall  semester  and 
in  late  November  for  the  spring  semester. 
Unless  the  student  is  enrolled  in  a payment 
plan,  the  fall  semester  balance  is  due  in  full 
on  August  2,  2006  and  the  spring  semester 
balance  is  due  on  December  15,  2006.  Stu- 
dents may  use  a financial  aid  award  (except 
Federal  Work  Study  or  “tentative”  awards) 
as  a credit  on  their  bill.  It  is  the  student’s 
responsibility  to  pay  any  balance  due.  Pri- 
vate parent  and  student  loans  may  be  used 
as  a credit  once  an  approval  is  received  by 
the  lender.  A student  is  considered  officially 
registered  only  when  all  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  College  have  been  met. 

All  graduating  students  must  be  paid  in  full 
prior  to  receiving  graduation  invitations 
and  participating  in  the  graduation  cere- 
mony. 

PAYMENT  OPTIONS 

In  addition  to  financial  aid  and  private  stu- 
dent loans,  acceptable  forms  of  payment 
are  personal  check  and  MasterCard,  Visa 
or  Discover  credit  cards.  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  Emmanuel  College  and 
mailed  to  Emmanuel  College,  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Services,  400  The  Fenway, 
Boston,  MA  02115.  A fee  of  $25  is 
charged  for  any  dishonored  check.  Foreign 
check  collection  fees  will  be  charged  when 
applicable. 

DELINQUENT  ACCOUNTS 

If  the  College  refers  a delinquent  account 
to  a collection  agency  or  an  attorney,  these 
costs,  plus  administrative  expenses  associ- 
ated with  the  collection  effort,  will  be  due 
and  payable  by  the  student.  In  this  instance 
the  account  will  not  be  held  by  the  College, 
and  the  student  must  direct  all  inquiries 


and  payments  to  the  collection  agency.  The 
College  will  withhold  all  diplomas  and  aca- 
demic transcripts  from  students  who  have 
an  outstanding  overdue  debt  to  the  College 
or  have  defaulted  on  their  loan  agreements. 

All  charges  are  subject  to  change  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  College  whenever  it  is 
deemed  necessary.  The  College  reserves  the 
right  to  withhold  all  or  part  of  its  services 
to  students  whose  accounts  are  not  paid  in 
full  or  whose  deferred  payment  plan  is  in  a 
past  due  or  delinquent  status. 

DEPOSITS 

New  students  at  the  time  of  acceptance  are 
required  to  make  a $300  tuition  deposit 
that  is  credited  toward  the  initial  semester 
tuition  charges.  Incoming  students  who  are 
planning  to  live  in  the  residence  halls  are 
required  to  pay  an  additional  $200  deposit 
that  is  credited  toward  the  initial  semester 
room  charges.  These  deposits  are  forfeited 
after  May  1 if  the  student  fails  to  register 
for  class  in  the  year  in  which  the  student  is 
accepted. 

Returning  students  are  required  to  pay  a 
$200  room  deposit  with  their  housing 
application.  This  deposit  is  applied  to  the 
student’s  fall  semester  housing  charges.  If 
the  student  chooses  not  to  live  in  the  resi- 
dence halls  after  submitting  the  housing 
application,  the  deposit  is  refundable  until 
May  31,2006. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD 

New  students  are  assigned  to  rooms  in 
order  of  deposit  date  and  Housing  Infor- 
mation and  Roommate  Preference  Form 
receipt  date.  Students  returning  to  housing 
following  an  absence  are  housed  in  order 
of  Housing  Information  and  Roommate 
Preference  Form  receipt  date. 
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Students  who  live  on  campus  must  partici- 
pate in  the  board  plan.  Students  with 
scheduling  difficulties  can  be  accommo- 
dated by  making  arrangements  with  the 
food  service  director.  Students  with  exten- 
sive medical  needs  may  request  a reduction 
in  board.  College  decisions  are  based  on  a 
physician’s  statement  of  what  the  student 
can  and  cannot  eat  as  compared  to  the 
food  service  menu.  Students  must 
release/provide  medical  record  information 
regarding  their  diets  to  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  by  the  second  week  of  each 
semester  in  order  to  be  considered  for  a 
reduction  in  board. 

INSTITUTIONAL  REFUND/ 
WITHDRAWAL  POLICY 

To  officially  withdraw  from  the  College, 
students  must  complete  a withdrawal  form, 
which  is  available  from  Academic  Advising 
or  the  Registrar’s  Office.  Non-attendance 
does  not  constitute  an  official  withdrawal. 

Students  who  take  a leave  of  absence  or 
who  withdraw  from  the  College  are  subject 
to  the  following  refund  policy. 

Prior  to  the  start  of  classes,  100%  of 
tuition,  fees,  room  and  board,  excluding 
non-refundable  deposits,  are  refunded. 

After  the  start  of  classes,  fees  are  not 
refundable  and  tuition,  room  and  board  is 
refunded  based  on  the  following  policy: 


Withdrawal 

Date  During 
Semester 

% of  Refundable 
Tuition,  Room  and 
Board  Charges 

Prior  to  start  of  classes  100% 

Week  1 

75% 

Week  2 

50% 

Week  3 

25% 

After  third  week 

0% 

Requesting  a Refund 

To  obtain  a refund  upon  withdrawal  from 
the  College,  please  complete  a Refund 
Request  Form  with  the  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Services. 

Return  of  Title  IV  Funds  Policy 

When  a student  withdraws  from  the  Col- 
lege prior  to  the  tenth  week  of  the  semester, 
most  federal  student  financial  assistance 
(and  certain  state  financial  assistance)  is 
subject  to  federal  regulations  for  the  return 
of  Title  IV  funds.  The  eligibility  to  retain 
financial  aid  for  a student  who  withdraws 
prior  to  the  tenth  week  of  the  semester  is 
calculated  on  a daily  basis. 

For  example,  if  a student  is  receiving 
$1,500  in  financial  aid  for  the  fall  semester 
and  withdraws  on  the  15th  day  of  a semes- 
ter that  is  100  days  in  length,  the  student  is 
eligible  to  keep  $225.00  of  their  financial 
aid  (15/100  = .15  x $1500  = $225.00). 

There  is  no  correlation  between  the 
amount  of  financial  aid  a student  can 
retain  and  the  amount  the  student  is 
charged  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board. 

Withdrawal  from  a Course 

Course  schedule  changes  may  not  be  made 
after  the  add/drop  period  in  order  to 
obtain  a refund. 

After  the  add/drop  period,  enrollment  and 
housing  status  is  confirmed  prior  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  financial  assistance.  Financial 
aid  may  be  reduced  if  the  student  is 
enrolled  in  fewer  courses  than  originally 
reported  or  has  changed  his/her  residency 
status  without  notifying  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Services. 

TUITION  INSURANCE 

Given  the  cost  of  education  and  the  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  students  and  parents, 
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Emmanuel  College  offers  a tuition  insur- 
ance program,  the  Tuition  Refund  Plan,  to 
help  protect  the  investment  if  the  student 
leaves  school  prior  to  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter due  to  accident  or  illness. 

The  TRP  is  an  elective  insurance  program 
through  A.W.G.  Dewar,  Inc.  and  is  not 
administered  by  Emmanuel  College.  The 
cost  of  the  plan  is  approximately  1%  of  the 
cost  of  tuition,  room  and  board.  To  enroll 
or  to  receive  more  information  regarding 
the  plan,  please  contact  A.W.G.  Dewar,  Inc. 
at  617-774-1555. 

CREDIT  BALANCES 

At  the  completion  of  each  academic  year 
(ending  with  the  spring  semester)  students 
who  have  a credit  balance  on  their  account 
due  to  excess  financial  aid,  private  loans, 
tuition  remission  or  overpayment,  will 
automatically  be  mailed  a refund  check  to 
their  permanent  home  address  as  listed 
with  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  If  the  stu- 
dent requests  a refund  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  academic  year,  a refund  request  form, 
available  in  the  Office  of  Student  Financial 
Services,  must  be  completed.  A refund  can 
only  be  processed  if  the  funds  have  been 
received  and  a credit  exists  on  the  student’s 
account.  If  the  credit  was  the  result  of  a 
Federal  PLUS  Loan  or  other  federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  a refund  will  be  automati- 
cally generated  within  fourteen  days  of  the 
disbursement. 

MERIT-BASED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Merit-based  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
qualified  incoming  students.  Scholarships 
are  divided  evenly  between  traditional 
semesters  and  cannot  be  used  for  summer 
enrollment.  All  merit  scholarships  are 
mutually  exclusive. 


Eligibility 

In  addition  to  the  criteria  for  individual 
scholarships,  students  will  meet  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

• enrollment  in  a degree  or  certificate  pro- 
gram 

• enrollment  in  four  graded  courses  (16 
credits)  each  semester  for  scholarship  eli- 
gibility 

• satisfactory  academic  progress  as  defined 
by  the  College 

Emmanuel  College  Scholarships 

Presidential  Scholarship 
The  award  for  the  prestigious  Presidential 
Scholarship  is  a full  tuition  scholarship. 
Presidential  Scholarships  are  renewable 
each  year  for  up  to  three  years  providing 
the  recipient  maintains  full-time  enrollment 
and  a 3.5  cumulative  grade  point  average. 

Entering  first-year  students  considered  for 
this  scholarship  must  provide: 

• exceptional  academic  credentials  (3.7 
grade  point  average  or  above) 

• SAT  scores  of  1350  or  ACT  of  32  or 
higher 

• completed  admissions  application,  post- 
marked no  later  than  January  27,  2006 

Transfer  students  considered  for  this  schol- 
arship must  provide: 

• exceptional  academic  credentials  (3.5 
college  grade  point  average  or  above) 

• a high  school  record  which  reflects  the 
criteria  used  for  entering  first-year  stu- 
dents (3.6  grade  point  average  or  above 
SAT  1350  or  ACT  32  or  higher) 

• completed  admission  application,  post- 
marked no  later  than  April  1,  2006  for 
the  fall  semester  and  November  1,  2006 
for  the  spring  semester 
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Dean’s  Scholarship 

The  amount  of  the  Dean’s  Scholarship  is 
$15,000  for  new  students  beginning  with 
the  fall  2006  semester.  Dean’s  Scholarships 
are  renewable  each  year  for  up  to  three 
years  providing  the  recipient  maintains  full- 
time enrollment  and  a 3.0  cumulative  grade 
point  average. 

Entering  first-year  students  considered  for 
this  scholarship  must  provide: 

• strong  academic  credentials  (3.5  grade 
point  average  or  above) 

• SAT  scores  of  1250  or  ACT  of  30  or 
higher 

• completed  admissions  application,  post- 
marked no  later  than  January  27,  2006 

Transfer  students  considered  for  this  schol- 
arship must  provide: 

• strong  academic  credentials  (3.0  college 
grade  point  average  or  above) 

• a high  school  record  which  reflects  the 
criteria  used  for  entering  first-year  stu- 
dents (3.5  grade  point  average  or  above; 
SAT  1250  or  ACT  30  or  higher) 

• completed  admissions  application,  post- 
marked no  later  than  April  1,  2006  for 
the  fall  semester,  and  November  1,  2006 
for  the  spring  semester 

Academic  Achievement  Scholarship 
The  award  for  the  Academic  Achievement 
Scholarship  ranges  from  $7500  to  $12,500. 
To  renew  this  scholarship,  students  must 
maintain  full-time  enrollment  and  a 3.0 
cumulative  grade  point  average  while  at 
Emmanuel. 

Entering  first-year  students  considered  for 
this  scholarship  must  provide: 

• Strong  academic  credentials  (3.4  grade 
point  average  or  above) 

• SAT  scores  of  1100  or  ACT  of  23  or 
higher 


• Completed  application,  postmarked  by 
January  27,  2006 

Transfer  students  considered  for  this  schol- 
arship must  provide: 

• Strong  academic  credentials  (3.0  college 
grade  point  average  or  above) 

• A high  school  record  which  reflects  the 
criteria  used  for  entering  first-year  stu- 
dents (3.4  grade  point  average  or  above, 
SAT  1100  or  ACT  of  23  or  higher) 

• Completed  application,  postmarked  by 
April  1,  2006  for  the  fall  semester  and 
November  1,  2006  for  the  spring  semes- 
ter 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur 
Scholarship 

This  $2,500  scholarship  is  given  to  stu- 
dents recommended  by  members  of  the 
founding  order  of  Emmanuel  College.  To 
be  considered  for  this  scholarship,  students 
should  submit  a written  recommendation 
from  a Sister  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  no 
later  than  January  27,  2006.  To  request  a 
recommendation  form,  please  contact  the 
Office  of  Admissions  at  617-735-9715. 

Friends  of  Emmanuel  College  Scholarship 
Eligibility  for  this  $2,500  scholarship 
requires  a nomination  from  a friend,  alum- 
nus, current  faculty  or  staff  person  from 
the  College.  Nomination  forms  are  avail- 
able in  high  school  guidance  offices  or  by 
contacting  the  Office  of  Admissions  at  617- 
735-9715.  To  be  considered,  the  Office  of 
Admissions  must  receive  nomination  forms 
no  later  than  January  27,  2006. 

The  City  of  Boston  Scholarship 
Students,  first-year  and  transfer,  who  are 
residents  of  the  city  of  Boston  are  eligible 
for  consideration  for  the  $4,500  scholar- 
ship. Academic  achievement,  leadership 
and  co-curricular  involvement  are  evalu- 
ated in  awarding  this  scholarship.  Other 
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criteria  include:  a minimum  high  school 
GPA  of  3.0  (transfer  students  must  also 
demonstrate  a college  grade  point  average 
of  3.0  or  higher);  an  SAT  of  1000  or 
higher;  completed  admissions  application, 
postmarked  no  later  than  January  27, 

2006. 

Leadership  and  Community  Service 
Scholarship 

Twenty  $2,500  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  students  who  demonstrate 
exemplary  leadership  or  community  service 
experience.  Students  wishing  to  be  consid- 
ered for  this  scholarship  must  submit  a 
written  recommendation  stating  the  type  of 
leadership  position  or  community  service 
activity  the  student  participates  in,  the 
length  of  service,  and  any  related  accom- 
plishments. First-year  and  transfer  students 
are  eligible  to  apply.  The  scholarship  is 
renewable  for  three  years  for  students  who 
maintain  full-time  enrollment  and  and  a 
2.5  cumulative  grade  point  average,  be  an 
active  member  of  the  L.E.A.D.E.R.S.  Pro- 
gram, and  participate  in  the  Leadership 
Institute.  The  application  deadline  for  this 
scholarship  is  January  27,  2006. 

NEED-BASED  FINANCIAL  AID 
Eligibility 

Students  eligible  for  need-based  aid  will 
meet  the  following  criteria: 

• enrollment  in  a degree  program 

• demonstration  of  financial  need 

• U.S.  citizenship,  permanent  residence,  or 
an  eligible  non-citizen 

• Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  as 
defined  by  the  College 

Financial  assistance  is  not  available  for 
expenses  incurred  for  courses  that  are 
audited. 


Application  Process 

To  apply  for  need-based  aid  for  the  2006- 
2007  academic  year,  the  following  forms 
must  be  completed: 

• 2006-2007  Free  Application  for  Federal 
Student  Aid  (FAFSA) 

• 2006-2007  Emmanuel  College  Applica- 
tion for  Financial  Aid 

• signed  copy  of  parents’  2005  Federal 
Income  Tax  Return  as  requested 

• signed  copy  of  student’s  2005  Federal 
Income  Tax  Return  as  requested 

• other  documents  as  requested 

FAFSA  forms  are  available  at  local  high 
schools,  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Ser- 
vices or  by  calling  1 -800-4-FED AID.  The 
FAFSA  may  also  be  completed  on  the  Inter- 
net at  www.FAFSA.ed.gov. 

The  financial  aid  priority  filing  date  for 
incoming  students  is  April  1,  2006;  how- 
ever, applications  continue  to  be  processed 
on  a rolling  basis  after  this  date.  To  receive 
priority  consideration  for  the  2006-2007 
academic  year,  please  ensure  that  the  fed- 
eral processor  receives  the  FAFSA  and  the 
Office  of  Student  Financial  Services  receives 
the  Emmanuel  College  Application  for 
Financial  Aid  no  later  than  April  1,  2006. 

The  financial  aid  priority  filing  date  for 
returning  students  is  March  1,  2006.  To 
ensure  consideration  for  the  same  amount 
of  need-based  financial  aid  as  the  prior 
year,  the  2006-2007  Emmanuel  College 
Application  for  Financial  Aid  must  be 
received  by  the  Office  of  Student  Financial 
Services  no  later  than  March  1,  2006  and 
the  2006-2007  Free  Application  for  Federal 
Student  Aid  (FAFSA)  must  be  received  by 
the  federal  processor  no  later  than  March 
1,  2006. 
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Emmanuel  College  Grants 

An  Emmanuel  grant  is  gift  aid  offered  to 
full-time  undergraduate  students  who 
demonstrate  financial  need  and  academic 
merit,  leadership  skills  or  other  qualities 
important  to  the  campus  community. 

Endowed  Scholarships 

Endowed  or  named  scholarships  are  gift 
aid  offered  to  students  by  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege that  are  funded  through  the  generous 
contributions  of  friends  or  alumni  of  the 
College. 

Federal  Financial  Assistance 

Federal  Pell  Grants 

A Federal  Pell  Grant  is  gift  aid  awarded  to 
students  who  are  enrolled  in  an  undergrad- 
uate program  and  demonstrate  exceptional 
financial  need.  The  awards  range  from 
$400  to  $4,050. 

Federal  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  (FSEOG) 

Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants  (FSEOG)  are  gift  aid 
awarded  to  students  who  are  enrolled  at 
least  half-time  in  an  undergraduate  pro- 
gram and  demonstrate  exceptional  financial 
need.  Students  eligible  for  Federal  Pell 
Grants  are  given  priority  for  FSEOG. 

Federal  Work-Study 

Federal  work-study  is  employment  funded 
through  federal  and  institutional  funding. 
The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Services 
provides  on-campus  and  off-campus 
employment  opportunities  to  students  who 
demonstrate  financial  need  and  who  are 
enrolled  at  least  half-time.  Generally,  stu- 
dents may  earn  up  to  $2,000  during  the 
academic  year  and  up  to  $3,000  during  the 
summer. 


Federal  Perkins  Loans 
Federal  Perkins  Loans  are  low-interest 
(5%)  loans  awarded  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  are  enrolled  at  least  half-time, 
based  on  the  student’s  financial  need  and 
the  availability  of  funds.  Awards  are  gener- 
ally $l,000-$2,000  per  year. 

Federal  Stafford  Loan  - Subsidized 
Subsidized  Federal  Stafford  Loans  are  low- 
interest  student  loans  funded  by  the  federal 
government.  Undergraduate  students  who 
are  enrolled  at  least  half  time  may  apply  to 
borrow  up  to  $2,625  for  the  first  year; 
$3,500  for  the  sophomore  year;  and 
$5,500  for  both  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  The  aggregate  maximum  loan  limit 
is  $23,000.  Graduate  students  may  apply 
to  borrow  up  to  $8,500  per  year,  up  to  an 
aggregate  maximum  of  $138,500  (includ- 
ing undergraduate  loans).  Interest  is  vari- 
able, not  to  exceed  8.25%.  The  student 
incurs  no  interest  payments  while  enrolled 
at  least  half  time,  and  during  a six-month 
grace  period  after  the  student  leaves  school, 
graduates,  or  drops  to  less  than  half-time 
enrollment. 

Federal  Stafford  Loan  - Unsubsidized 
Students  who  do  not  demonstrate  financial 
need  as  determined  from  the  information 
provided  on  the  FAFSA  may  borrow  with  a 
Federal  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan.  The 
same  loan  maximums  apply  for  the  unsub- 
sidized loan  as  with  the  subsidized  loan; 
however,  independent  first-year  students 
and  sophomores  may  borrow  an  additional 
$4,000  per  year  and  independent  juniors 
and  seniors  may  borrow  an  additional 
$5,000  per  year.  Graduate  students  may 
borrow  an  additional  $10,000  per  year,  not 
to  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance.  The  bor- 
rower is  responsible  for  paying  the  interest 
on  the  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan. 
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State  Financial  Assistance 

State  Scholarships 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  offer 
scholarships  to  eligible  full-time  students 
who  attend  Emmanuel  College.  Completing 
the  FAFSA  and  listing  the  student’s  state  of 
residence  ensures  the  application  for  a state 
scholarship. 

Massachusetts  Gilbert  Grants 
A Massachusetts  Gilbert  Grant  is  gift  aid 
provided  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  Emmanuel  College  for  students 
who  demonstrate  financial  need.  This  gift 
aid  is  awarded  to  full-time  students  based 
on  financial  need  and  Massachusetts  resi- 
dency. The  maximum  annual  award  is 
$2,500. 

Massachusetts  No-Interest  Loans 
Massachusetts  No-Interest  Loans  are  zero- 
interest  loans  provided  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  to  Emmanuel 
College.  These  loans  are  awarded  to  full- 
time students  based  on  financial  need  and 
Massachusetts  residency.  Although  they 
must  be  repaid,  there  is  no  interest  charged 
to  the  student  borrowing  under  this  pro- 
gram. Awards  are  generally  $1000  per  year. 
The  maximum  annual  award  is  $4,000. 

OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Outside  Scholarships 

Many  scholarships  are  available  to  students 
through  school  organizations,  fraternal 
organizations  and  employers.  These  sources 
can  be  researched  at  a local  library  or  high 
school  guidance  office.  There  are  also  many 
web  sites  on  the  Internet  that  have  links  to 
information  about  privately  funded  schol- 
arships and  grants,  including 
www.finaid.org, www.sourcepath.com/aid 


and  www.fastweb.com.  The  main  branch 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  on  Boylston 
Street  contains  the  Higher  Education  Infor- 
mation Center  (phone  number:  800-422- 
1171),  which  can  provide  assistance  on 
many  financial  aid  matters  including  pri- 
vate scholarship  information. 

Student  Employment 

The  Office  of  Internships  and  Career 
Development  posts  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  locate  part-time  and  full-time  jobs 
off  campus  during  the  academic  year  and 
summers.  A limited  number  of  jobs  on 
campus  are  also  available. 

ALTERNATIVE  PARENT  AND 
STUDENT  LOANS 

A wide  variety  of  parent  and  student  loans 
are  available  if  financial  aid  plus  a family’s 
personal  resources  are  not  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy the  cost  of  education.  Interest  rates  on 
these  loans  vary  as  do  the  lengths  of  repay- 
ment. Information  on  these  loans,  which 
are  offered  by  banks  or  private  lenders,  is 
available  in  the  Office  of  Student  Financial 
Services.  Information  on  a few  of  these 
programs  is  provided  below. 

Parent  Loans 

Massachusetts  Educational  Finance 
Authority  (MEFA)  Loan 
A MEFA  loan  is  a low-interest,  6.19% 
fixed  for  2005-2006,  parent  loan.  Qualified 
borrowers  can  borrow  up  to  the  cost  of 
attendance  minus  financial  aid.  For  more 
information,  contact  MEFA  at  1-800-449- 
6332  or  at  www.mefa.org/emmanuel. 

Federal  PLUS  Loan 

The  Federal  PLUS  Loan  is  a low-interest, 
4.17%  variable  for  2005-2006,  parent 
loan.  Qualified  borrowers  can  borrow  up 
to  the  cost  of  attendance  minus  financial 
aid.  If  the  borrower  is  denied  this  loan,  the 
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student  may  be  eligible  to  borrow  with  the 
Unsubsidized  Federal  Stafford  Loan  or  the 
borrower  can  have  someone  endorse  the 
loan.  For  more  information,  please  contact 
the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Services  at 
Emmanuel  College  or  visit 
www.mefa.org/emmanuel. 

Student  Loans 

Nellie  Mae  Student  Excel  Loan 
A qualified  credit-worthy  student  may  bor- 
row up  to  the  cost  of  attendance  minus 
financial  aid  with  this  loan.  Payments  may 
be  deferred  until  after  the  student  gradu- 
ates or  drops  below  half-time  enrollment. 
For  additional  information,  please  contact 
Nellie  Mae  at  1-800-634-9308  or  at 
www.nelliemae.com/emmanuel. 

The  MEFA  Student  Alternative  Loan 
With  this  loan,  students  may  borrow  up  to 
the  cost  of  attendance  minus  financial  aid. 
Payments  may  be  deferred  until  the  student 
graduates  or  drops  below  half-time  enroll- 
ment. For  additional  information,  please 
contact  MEFA  at  1-800-449-MEFA  or  at 
www.mefa.org/emmanuel. 

PAYMENT  PLAN 

Through  the  payment  plan  provider 
Tuition  Management  Systems  (TMS), 
Emmanuel  College  offers  families  the 
option  of  spreading  payments  for  the  year 
over  a ten-month  period.  There  is  an 
administrative  fee  of  $65  to  enroll  in  this 
plan.  The  plan  begins  in  July  and  concludes 
in  November  for  the  fall  semester  and 
begins  in  December  and  concludes  in  April 
for  the  spring  semester.  Payments  are  due 
on  the  15th  of  each  month. 

To  receive  more  information  or  to  enroll, 
please  contact  TMS  at  1-800-722-2867  or 
by  accessing  their  web  site  at 
www.afford.com. 


STUDENT  BUDGETS 

Student  budgets  are  determined  by  living 
arrangements  and  enrollment  status.  A 
budget  contains  fixed  expenses  (tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  if  living  on-campus) 
and  estimated  costs  for  books,  supplies, 
transportation  and  personal  expenses. 
Should  a change  in  any  of  the  listed 
expenses  occur,  the  budget  may  be  recalcu- 
lated. If  this  results  in  adjusted  financial  aid 
eligibility,  the  student  will  be  notified  with 
a revised  Financial  Aid  Award  letter. 

Listed  below  are  sample  budgets  used  to 
calculate  student  eligibility  for  financial 
assistance  at  Emmanuel  College  for  the 
2006-2007  school  year.  Individual  budgets 
will  vary  based  on  enrollment  status  and 


program. 

Full-Time  Resident 

Tuition  $23,800 

Fees  400 

Room  & Board  10,400 

Books  and  Supplies  880 

Transportation  270 

Personal/Misc.  1,935 

Total  $37,685 

Full-Time  Commuter 

Tuition  $23,800 

Fees  400 

Room  & Board  4,950 

Books  and  Supplies  880 

Transportation  1,935 

Personal/Misc.  1,710 

Total  $33,675 


STUDY  ABROAD  AND 
CONSORTIUM  AGREEMENTS 

Certain  types  of  federal  and  state  financial 
aid  may  be  available  to  students  studying 
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abroad  or  at  another  college.  The  credits  to 
be  transferred  to  Emmanuel  must  be 
approved  in  advance.  Please  see  the  Office 
of  Student  Financial  Services  for  informa- 
tion and  application  materials. 

SATISFACTORY  ACADEMIC 
PROGRESS  POLICY 

To  continue  receiving  financial  aid,  stu- 
dents must  maintain  satisfactory  academic 
progress;  that  is,  measurable  progress 
toward  the  completion  of  a course  of  study 
according  to  the  standards  of  Emmanuel 
College  and  the  federal  government. 

Procedure 

At  the  end  of  each  academic  year,  student 
records  are  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Services  to  ensure  students 
are  maintaining  Satisfactory  Academic 
Progress.  Students  who  are  not  maintaining 
Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  are  notified 
by  mail.  If  the  student  improves  his  or  her 
academic  standing  by  completing  course- 
work  or  summer  courses,  and  would  like 
to  be  considered  for  financial  aid,  he  or  she 
must  contact  the  Office  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Services  to  make  this  request. 

Students  are  solely  responsible  for  main- 
taining their  academic  progress;  those  who 
have  not  done  so  will  be  notified  of  their 
ineligibility  for  financial  aid  during  the 
awarding  process  or  when  their  academic 
progress  drops  below  the  required  mini- 
mum. 

Requirements 

Federal  regulations  require  that  Satisfactory 
Academic  Progress  measures  students’  aca- 
demic progress  using  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  measures. 

Qualitatively,  students  must  be  maintaining 
a 2.0  (C)  semester  grade  point  average.  If  a 
student’s  cumulative  grade  point  average 


drops  below  2.0  (C)  for  two  consecutive 
semesters  after  completing  two  years  of 
attendance,  he  or  she  will  be  ineligible  for 
financial  aid. 

Quantitatively,  full-time  students  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  66.66%  of  their 
attempted  credits  during  each  academic 
year.  Students  attending  full  time  have  six 
years  in  which  to  complete  a four-year  pro- 
gram. Students  not  attending  full  time  have 
eight  years  in  which  to  complete  a four- 
year  program.  In  order  to  maintain  Satis- 
factory Academic  Progress  a student  is 
expected  to  complete  the  following  mini- 
mum number  of  credits  each  year: 


Full-time 

Half-time 

1st  year 

21  credits 

16  credits 

2nd  year 

43  credits 

32  credits 

3rd  year 

64  credits 

48  credits 

4th  year 

85  credits 

64  credits 

5th  year 

107  credits 

80  credits 

6th  year 

128  credits 

96  credits 

7th  year 

112  credits 

8th  year 

128  credits 

Grades  of  failure,  withdrawal,  unofficial 
withdrawal  and  incomplete  do  not  count 
toward  completed  credits. 

Part-Time  Students 

Part-time  students  must  successfully  com- 
plete 66.66%  of  the  number  of  attempted 
credits  for  each  part-time  semester,  and 
maintain  a 2.0  (C)  cumulative  grade  point 
average  after  their  second  academic  year. 

Appeal  Process 

Students  who  have  lost  their  financial  aid 
eligibility  due  to  unsatisfactory  academic 
progress  may  submit  a letter  of  appeal  to 
the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Services  if 
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they  had  special  circumstances  that  pre- 
vented them  from  achieving  the  Satisfac- 
tory Academic  Progress  requirements. 

Special  Circumstances 

Special  consideration  may  be  given  to  stu- 
dents admitted,  or  later  identified,  as  physi- 
cally handicapped,  learning  disabled,  or 
economically  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. 

Students  returning  to  Emmanuel  College 
with  less  than  a 2.0  (C)  cumulative  grade 
point  average  after  a suspension,  dismissal 
or  required  leave  of  absence  are  placed  on 
probation.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  stu- 
dent to  officially  notify  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Services  of  any  changes  to 
their  academic  standing  (For  example, 
credits  transferred  in  from  another  institu- 
tion need  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Services). 
Financial  aid  cannot  be  awarded  until  this 
official  notification  is  received.  Students 
who  have  been  denied  financial  aid  because 
they  were  not  making  Satisfactory  Acade- 
mic Progress  may  again  receive  financial 
aid  the  semester  after  attaining  Satisfactory 
Academic  Progress. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  Universal  Health  Law  of  Massachu- 
setts states  that  every  full-time  student 
must  submit  proof  of  insurance  coverage 
by  a qualified  United  States  health  insur- 
ance plan. 

The  state  law  defines  a full-time  student,  as 
it  relates  to  Emmanuel  College,  as  a stu- 
dent taking  nine  (9)  credits  during  the  fall 
or  spring  semester.  Students  who  do  not 
meet  this  definition  are  exempt  from  this 
health  insurance  requirement.  If  a student 
meets  this  definition  of  a full-time  student, 


he/she  must  either  be  enrolled  in  the  quali- 
fied plan  through  Emmanuel  College  or 
have  a health  plan  that  is  comparable. 
Please  read  the  brochure  on  student  health 
insurance  carefully  regarding  coverage  and 
deadlines. 

If  a student  has  health  insurance  coverage 
with  another  carrier,  it  is  his/her  responsi- 
bility to  determine  if  that  plan  is  compara- 
ble. After  careful  review  of  the  student 
health  plan,  the  student  must  determine  if 
the  current  coverage  meets  the  benefit  lev- 
els outlined,  and  must  complete  the  insur- 
ance waiver  form.  NOTE:  Coverage  must 
include  a 365-day  period  starting  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fall  semester. 

The  Student  Health  Insurance  Waiver  may 
be  mailed  to  the  Office  of  Student  Financial 
Services  or  completed  online  at  www.uni- 
versityhealthplans.com.  The  student  must 
read  the  instructions  on  the  waiver  form 
and  contact  the  Office  of  Student  Financial 
Services  should  he/she  require  assistance  or 
have  questions.  If  the  waiver  is  not  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Services  by  the  dates  stated 
on  the  waiver,  the  student  automatically 
will  be  enrolled  in  the  student  health  insur- 
ance plan  offered  by  Emmanuel  College  as 
required  by  Massachusetts  state  law  and 
billed  accordingly.  The  health  insurance  fee 
is  non-refundable. 

A student  who  does  not  have  health  insur- 
ance, yet  meets  the  full-time  student  defini- 
tion, must  obtain  student  health  insurance. 
The  estimated  yearly  premium,  based  on 
2005-2006  premium,  is  $1148  for  under- 
graduates and  $2264  for  graduate  students 
(subject  to  change  by  notification  of  the 
insurance  company). 

To  maintain  compliance  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Universal  Health  Law,  Emmanuel 
College  must  keep  a current  insurance 
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waiver  on  file  for  each  student  who  is  not 
enrolled  in  the  student  health  insurance 
program.  A Student  Health  Insurance 
Waiver  indicating  insurance  carrier  and 
policy  number  must  be  completed  each 
academic  year. 
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American  Studies 


Claire  Lang,  Ph.D.,  Coordinator 


The  American  studies  program  provides  an 
interdisciplinary  understanding  of  the  foun- 
dations and  expressions  of  American  soci- 
ety and  culture.  The  program  is  comprised 
of  a selection  of  courses  in  history,  politics, 
sociology,  literature,  the  performing  and 
visual  arts,  philosophy  and  religion.  These 
liberal  arts-based  courses  provide  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  attributes  of  diversity  and 
change  in  the  life  of  a society  and  in  the 
lives  of  individuals  in  their  various  roles  in 
the  workplace,  families  and  as  citizens. 

The  major  in  American  studies  can  serve  as 
a valuable  educational  background  for 
future  study  and  careers  in  the  fields  of 
law,  teaching,  the  academic  professions, 
business,  media  and  journalism,  cultural 
institutions,  social  service  and  politics.  The 
program  is  of  value  both  to  the  student 
who  comes  to  the  United  States  with  an 
international  background  and  the  student 
who  has  grown  up  as  part  of  the  diverse 
and  changing  American  experience. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

The  major  in  American  studies  is  a 12- 
course  interdisciplinary  program.  Students 
wishing  to  declare  a major  in  American 
studies  should  consult  with  the  program 
coordinator.  The  student  should,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  major  advisor,  design  a 
course  of  study  to  ensure  that  courses  are 
taken  in  an  appropriate  sequence,  and  that 
all  requirements  are  met  by  graduation.  As 
part  of  the  process  of  declaring  a major,  the 
student  must  complete  a one-page  essay 
explaining  the  choice  of  courses. 


There  are  three  levels  of  program  require- 
ments and  electives.  Each  student  must 
include  at  least  two  3000-level  courses  in 
the  major: 

Level  I:  Foundations  of  the 
American  Nation  and  Society 

Four  required  courses,  preferably  taken 
during  the  student’s  first  two  years: 


HIST1105 

United  States  History  to  1877 

HIST1106 

United  States  History  since  1877 

POLSC1201 

Introduction  to  American  Politics 

and  Government 

SOC1105 

American  Society 

Level  II:  Expressions  of  the 

American  Experience 

Seven  electives  chosen  from  the  following 

courses: 

ART3205 

American  Art  to  1913 

ENGL2303 

Modern  American  Writers 

ENGL2304 

American  Voices  in  Fiction  and 

Non-fiction 

ENGL2305 

Writing  Women 

ENGL2306 

Survey  in  American  Drama 

ENGL2307 

Making  It  New:  Poetry  from 
Bradstreet  to  Bishop 

ENGL2309 

The  Haves  and  the  Have-Nots: 

American  Authors  on  Money, 

Class  and  Power 

ENGL3301 

The  Land  Before  Us:  American 

Literature  About  the  West 

HIST2105 

America  Since  1960 

HIST2128 

Immigrants  in  the  American 
Experience 

HIST2129 

American  Catholics: 

Diversity  and  Change 

HIST3105 

Women  in  American  History 

HIST3107 

A History  of  Boston 
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HIST3111 

MUSIC1 107 
POLSC2207 
POLSC2223 
POLSC2225 
POLSC2228 
POLSC2401 
POLSC3202 
POLSC3607 
RELIG2107 

SOC2105 

SOC2127 

SOC2131 


U.S.  and  Global  Issues: 

19th  and  20th  Centuries 
American  Musical  Theater 
Politics  and  the  Media 
Politics  through  Film 
The  1960s 

State  and  Local  Government 
American  Foreign  Policy 
The  American  Presidency 
Constitutional  Law 
Protestant  Traditions  in  the 
United  States 
Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 
Social  Class  and  Power 
Catholic  Social  Teaching 


Level  III:  Capstone  Course 

One  course  selected  from  the  following 
options  for  upper-level  independent  work: 
Interdisciplinary  Seminar  in  American  Studies 
Directed  Research 
Internship 


Art 

Kathleen  Soles,  M.F.A.,  Chair 


The  art  department  offers  programs  in  stu- 
dio art,  graphic  design  and  technology,  art 
therapy,  art  history,  and  art  education.  The 
study  of  art  within  a liberal  arts  context 
provides  a rich,  interdisciplinary  source  of 
material  for  self-expression.  Through  a 
broad  studio  and  art  history  experience, 
students  develop  the  critical,  analytical, 
and  technical  facility  necessary  to  produce 
and  understand  works  of  art.  Core  courses 
in  drawing,  design,  digital  processes,  and 
art  history  prepare  students  with  the  visual 
vocabulary,  verbal  and  writing  skills,  and 
basic  technical  facility  needed  to  pursue  a 
major  in  the  art  department.  Upper-level 
courses  in  the  specific  programs  build  on 
the  core  and  prepare  students  for  graduate 
school  or  careers  in  the  fields  of  graphic 
design,  art  therapy,  art  education,  and 
museum  work,  among  others. 

In  addition  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
the  art  department  offers  a Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  degree  in  graphic  design  and 
technology  and  in  an  individually  designed 
studio  major.  Students  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  B.F.A.  should  be  prepared  to  take  addi- 
tional courses  in  the  department. 

Courses  leading  to  Initial  Licensure  as 
Teacher  in  Visual  Art  Education  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  pre-K 
through  eight,  and  five  through  12  may  be 
taken. 

DEPARTMENT  CORE  COURSES 

The  following  courses  comprise  the  studio 
core  for  all  art  majors.  The  courses  are 
design  to  introduce  students  to  the  formal 


elements  of  art  and  design  as  well  as  a vari- 
ety of  traditional  and  digital  media  and  art 


history. 

ART! 401 

Basic  Drawing  1 

ART1402 

Basic  Drawing  II  * 

ART1201 

Survey  of  Western  Art  1 

OR 

ART1202 

Survey  of  Western  Art  II 

ART2403 

Design  and  Composition 

ART2433 

3D  Form  Studies 

ART1407 

Introduction  to  Digital  Processes 

*Art  Therapy  majors  are  exempt  from  taking 

ART1402  Basic  Drawing  II 

STUDIO  ART 

The  studio  art  program: 

• introduces  and  develops  an  understand- 
ing of  the  conceptual  and  technical 
aspects  of  visual  in  both  traditional  and 
new  media 

• assists  in  developing  technical  facility 
with  an  independent  critical  ability  to 
choose  media  for  artistic  expression 

• develops  the  ability  to  evaluate  art  work 
through  art  history  courses,  class  cri- 
tiques, writing,  and  viewing  original 
works  in  museums,  galleries  and  artists’ 
studios 

• prepares  students  to  pursue  their  own 
direction  in  which  form  and  content  are 
paramount 

Requirements  for  Departmental 
Major  in  Studio  Art 

ART1201  Survey  of  Western  Art  I 

or 

ART1202  Survey  of  Western  Art  II 

ART3207  Modern  Art 


ART1401  Basic  Drawing  I 

ART1402  Basic  Drawing  II 

ART1407  Introduction  to  Digital  Processes 

ART2403  Design  and  Composition 

ART2433  3D  Form  Studies 

ART2415  Life  Drawing 

ART4417  Senior  Studio 

Two  electives  selected  in  consultation  with 

department  advisor 

Non-credit  written  thesis  and  senior  exhibition 

Requirements  for  Studio  Art  Minor 

ART1401  Basic  Drawing  I 

ART1407  Introduction  to  Digital  Processes 

ART2403  Design  and  Composition 

ART2433  3D  Form  Studies 

ART4417  Senior  Studio 

Two  electives  chosen  from: 

ART2401  Painting  I 

ART2407  Sculpture 

ART241 1 Printmaking  I 

ART3407  Ceramics 


required  for  the  B.F.A  in  graphic  design 
and  technology. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  B.F.A.  in 
studio  art  must  submit  an  individualized 
major  plan  during  their  sophomore  year. 
The  plan  must  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  a department  advisor  and  submitted 
to  the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
approval. 

Those  who  come  to  Emmanuel  after  receiv- 
ing a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  art  must 
be  formally  admitted  to  the  program.  The 
applicant  should  present  an  official  tran- 
script of  a Baccalaureate  degree,  a portfolio 
and  two  letters  of  recommendation  if  the 
applicant  has  completed  work  outside 
Emmanuel.  The  B.F.A.  has  a matriculation 
requirement  of  six  courses  to  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  a department  advisor. 

The  degree  also  requires  a B.F.A.  project 
and  exhibition. 


ART  HISTORY 

Requirements  for  Art  History  Minor 
ART1201  Survey  of  Western  Art  I 
ART1202  Survey  of  Western  Art  II 
Three  courses  in  art  history  to  be  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  advisor 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS 

In  addition  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a 
concentration  in  studio,  the  art  department 
offers  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in 
graphic  design  and  technology  and  a Bach- 
elor of  Fine  Arts  degree  as  an  individual- 
ized major  in  studio  art.  To  achieve  this 
degree,  the  student  must  take  studio 
courses  that  ensure  sequential  learning 
experiences  in  both  fundamental  and  spe- 
cific areas  of  art.  In  addition  to  the  general 
requirements,  17  courses  in  art  are  required 
for  the  B.F.A.  in  studio  art  (individually- 
designed  major)  and  17  courses  in  art  are 


Requirements  for  B.F.A.  in 
Graphic  Design  and  Technology 


ART1201 

or 

Survey  of  Western  Art  1 

ART1202 

Survey  of  Western  Art  II 

ART1401 

Basic  Drawing  1 

ART 1402 

Basic  Drawing  II 

ART2403 

Design  and  Composition 

ART2433 

3D  Form  Studies 

ART241 5 

Life  Drawing 

ART1407 

Introduction  to  Digital  Processes 

ART241 1 

Printmaking  1 

ART2431 

Typography  1 

ART2432 

Graphic  Design  1 

ART3431 

Typography  II 

ART3432 

Graphic  Design  II 

ART3207 

Modern  Art 

ART341 1 

Photography  1 

ART4432 

Advanced  Graphic  Design 

ART4194 

Internship 

Two  electives  chosen  from  studio  or  art  history 
A non-credit  B.F.A.  thesis  project  and  exhibition 
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Suggested  Four- Year  Program  for 

Fourth  Year 

B.F.A.  in  Graphic  Design  and 

Fall: 

Technology 

ART241 1 

Printmaking  1 

The  following  is  a preferred  course 

or 

sequence  for  the  B.F.A.  in  Graphic  Design 

ART2415 

Life  Drawing 

and  Technology  degree: 

ART4432 

Spring: 

Advanced  Graphic  Design 

First  Year 

ART4194 

Internship 

Fall: 


Art  electives 


ART1401 

Basic  Drawing  1 

ART2403 

Design  & Composition 

Requirements  for  Minor  in 

or 

Graphic  Design  and  Technology 

ART 1407 

Introduction  to  Digital  Processes 

ART1401 

Basic  Drawing  1 

Spring: 

ART1407 

Introduction  to  Digital  Processes 

ART 1402 

Basic  Drawing  II 

ART2403 

Design  and  Composition 

ART2403 

Design  and  Composition 

ART2433 

3D  Form  Studies 

or 

ART2431 

Typography  1 

ART 1407 

Introduction  to  Digital  Processes 

And  one  of  the  following: 

ART2432 

Graphic  Design  1 

Second  Year 

r-.il. 

ART3431 

Typography  II 

rail: 

ART341 1 

Photography  1 

ART1201 

Survey  of  Western  Art  1 

or 

ART  THERAPY 

ART1202 

Survey  of  Western  Art  II 

(only  one  survey  is  required  and  may  be  taken 

This  program  is  designed  to  enable  stu- 

fall or  spring) 

dents  to  use  art  in  a therapeutic  and  experi- 

or 

ential  way. 

Program  components  include  a 

ART2433 

3D  Form  Studies 

studio  major  and  courses  in  biology  and 

ART2431 

Typography  1 

psychology.  A clinical  practicum  provides 

Spring: 

students  with  the  opportunity  to  work  in 

ART1202 

Survey  of  Western  Art  II 

the  field.  Practicum  sites  include  rehabilita- 

(if  not  taken  in  the  fall) 

tion  centers 

>,  hospitals,  residential  facilities, 

ART2433 

3D  Form  studies 

nursing  homes  and  daycare  centers. 

(if  not  taken  in  the  fall) 

Requirements  for  Departmental 

ART2432 

Graphic  Design  1 

Specialization  in  Art  Therapy 

Third  Year 

Studio  Art: 

Fall: 

ART 1401 

Basic  Drawing  1 

ART2415 

Life  Drawing 

ART2401 

Painting  1 

or 

ART2403 

Design  and  Composition 

ART2411 

Printmaking  1 

ART2433 

3D  Form  Studies 

ART3207 

Modern  Art 

ART4417 

Senior  Studio 

ART3431 

Typography  II 

ART3407 

Ceramics 

Spring: 

One  elective 

ART3432 

Graphic  Design  II 

ART341 1 

Photography  1 

Art  elective 
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Art  Therapy: 

ART2301  Introduction  to  Art  Therapy 

ART3301  Principles  of  Art  Therapy 

ART4366  Art  Therapy  Practicum 


Art  History: 

ART1201  Survey  of  Western  Art  I 

or 

ART1202  Survey  of  Western  Art  II 

ART3207  Modern  Art 

One  elective 


Biology: 

BIOL1 110  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 

BIOL1 1 1 1 Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 


Psychology: 
PSYCH 1501 
PSYCH2303 

PSYCH2304 

PSYCH321 1 
PSYCH3212 


General  Psychology  I 
Human  Development  I: 

Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology 
Human  Development  II: 
Adulthood  and  Aging 
Theories  of  Personality 
Abnormal  Psychology 


Thesis 

Recommended:  PSYCH 2405;  PSYCH3601 


Suggested  Four- Year  Program  in 
Art  Therapy 

First  Year 


ART1401 

ART1201 

ART1202 
PSYCH 1501 
PSYCH2303 

PSYCH2304 


Basic  Drawing  I 
Survey  of  Western  Art  I 
or 

Survey  of  Western  Art  II 
General  Psychology  I 
Human  Development  I: 

Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology 
Human  Development  II: 
Adulthood  and  Aging 


Second  Year 

ART2301 

ART2403 

ART2433 

ART3407 

ART3207 


Introduction  to  Art  Therapy 
Design  and  Composition 
3D  Form  Studies 
Ceramics 
Modern  Art 


or 


ART1407 
BIOL1110 
BIOL1111 
PSYCH321 1 
PSYCH3212 

Third  Year 


Introduction  to  Digital  Processes 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 
Theories  of  Personality 
Abnormal  Psychology 


ART2401 
ART3301 
ART3207 
OR 

ART1407 
One  art  history  elective 
One  art  studio  elective 


Painting  I 

Principles  of  Art  Therapy 
Modern  Art 

Introduction  to  Digital  Processes 


Fourth  Year 

ART4366  Art  Therapy  Practicum 

ART4417  Senior  Studio 

Recommended:  PSYCH3401;  PSYCH3405  or 
PSYCH2405 

ART  EDUCATION 

Students  who  wish  to  pursue  an  art  educa-  j 
tion  major  must  major  in  studio  art  and 
minor  in  education.  Two  pre-practica  and  a 
teaching  practicum  are  required.  Students 
are  required  to  have  an  advisor  in  both  the 
art  department  and  the  education  depart- 
ment. 
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Biology 


Joel  D.  Kowit,  Ph.D., Chair 


The  biology  major  at  Emmanuel  has  three 
objectives:  1)  to  provide  students  with  an 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  biology;  2)  to  develop  students’  capaci- 
ties to  use  and  critically  evaluate  scientific 
knowledge;  and  3)  to  help  students  appre- 
ciate how  the  different  fields  of  biology  are 
related  to  one  another,  to  other  sciences, 
and  to  issues  that  affect  society. 

The  biology  major  provides  a solid  core  of 
courses  along  with  a rigorous  laboratory 
experience,  enabling  each  graduate  to  pur- 
sue a wide  variety  of  career  options.  Mod- 
ern instrumentation  and  current  computer 
technology  are  intensively  used  in  the  labo- 
ratory courses  as  well  as  for  student- 
directed  research.  Opportunities  exist  for 
sophomores  and  juniors  for  undergraduate 
research  with  faculty.  Advanced  research 
through  senior  research  internships  is  avail- 
able on  or  off  campus,  particularly  at  the 
major  hospitals  and  research  institutions  in 
our  Longwood  Medical  Area.  Majors  move 
on  to  careers  in  medicine,  veterinary  work 
and  dentistry;  they  seek  graduate  training 
in  biochemistry,  public  health,  molecular 
biology,  immunology,  biotechnology  and 
forensics;  or  they  engage  in  studies  in  the 
fields  of  ecology,  environmental  sciences, 
marine  or  wildlife  biology.  Others  obtain 
immediate  employment  as  research  techni- 
cians in  academic  or  commercial  research 
labs.  The  curriculum  also  prepares  students 
for  the  option  of  secondary  school  teaching 
for  those  interested  in  a teaching  career. 


DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR  B.S  IN 
BIOLOGY 


Core  Requirements: 

BIOL1 105  Introduction  to  Cellular  and 


BIOL1106 

BIOL2129 

BIOL2131 

BIOL4160 

CHEM1101 

CHEM1102 

CHEM2101 

CHEM2102 


Molecular  Biology 
Introduction  to  Organismic  and 
Evolutionary  Biology 
Vertebrate  Anatomy  and 
Physiology 
Biochemistry  I 
Senior  Seminar  in  Biology 
Principles  of  Chemistry  I 
Principles  of  Chemistry  II 
Organic  Chemistry  I 
Organic  Chemistry  II 


Five  electives  selected  from: 

BIOL2105  Plant  Biology 

BIOL2107  Ecology 

BIOL21 13  Human  Nutrition 

BIOL21 15  Determinants  of  Health  and 


Disease 

BIOL21 17  Histology 

BIOL2119  Current  Topics  in  Biological 

Research 


BIOL2123  Genetics 

BIOL2201  Neurobiology 

BIOL3101  Analysis  of  Development 

BIOL3103  Cell  Biology 

BIOL3105  Endocrinology 

BIOL3119  Immunology 

BIOL3125  Molecular  Biology 

BIOL3 1 27  Microbiology 

BIOL3132  Advanced  Topics  in  Biochemistry 

BIOL3135  Cancer  Biology 

BIOL3137  Medical  Neuroscience 

BIOL4178  Directed  Study 

BIOL41 94-41 95  Research  Internships  in  the  Life 


Sciences  I and  II 
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At  least  two  Biology  electives  must  be  at  the 
3000-level,  and  three  courses  with  laboratory. 

Additional  courses  strongly  recommended 
and/or  required  for  certain  programs  after 
graduation: 


BIOL2133 

Science  Communication 

PHYS1109 

General  Physics  (Calculus)  1 

PHYS1113 

General  Physics  (Calculus)  II 

MATH  1111 

Calculus  1 

and 

MATH  1112 

Calculus  II 

or 

MATH  1117 

Introduction  to  Statistics 

and 

MATH  1121 

Applied  Mathematics  for  the 
Natural,  Social,  and  Management 

Sciences 

(MATH2113  Applied  Statistics  may  be  substituted 
for  MATH1 117  Statistics) 

Suggested  Four- Year  Program  for 
Biology  Majors 

First  Year 

BIOL1105 

Introduction  to  Cellular  and 

Molecular  Biology 

BIOL1106 

Introduction  to  Organismic  and 
Evolutionary  Biology 

CHEM1101 

Principles  of  Chemistry  1 

CHEM1102 

Principles  of  Chemistry  II 

Second  Year 

BIOL2133 

Science  Communication* 

BIOL2129 

Vertebrate  Anatomy  and 
Physiology 

CHEM2101 

Organic  Chemistry  1 

CHEM2102 

Organic  Chemistry  II 

MATH  1111 

Calculus  1* 

and 

MATH  1112 

Calculus  II* 

or 

MATH  1117 

Introduction  to  Statistics  * 

and 

MATH1121 

Applied  Mathematics  for  the 
Natural,  Social  and  Management 

Sciences* 

Biology  elective(s) 


Third  Year 

BIOL2131  Biochemistry  I 

PHYS1109  General  Physics  (Calculus)  I* 

PHYS1113  General  Physics  (Calculus)  II* 

Biology  elective(s) 

Fourth  Year 
BIOL3160  Seminar 

Biology  elective(s) 

*Strongly  recommended 

Requirements  for  Minor  in  Biology 

Five  courses  (no  more  than  two  at  the 
1000-level),  such  as: 

BIOL1101  Life  on  Earth 

BIOL1 102  Biology  of  Women  and  Men 

or 

BIOL1 105  Introduction  to  Cellular  and 

Molecular  Biology 

BIOL1 106  Introduction  to  Organismic  and 

Evolutionary  Biology 
or 

BIOL1110  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 

BIOL1 1 1 1 Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 

Elective  Courses: 

Any  three  biology  courses  except: 

BIOL4160,  BIOL4178,  BIOL4194  and  BIOL4195 

B.S.  WITH  CONCENTRATION  IN 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

This  program  is  structured  for  those  pursu- 
ing a career  in  research  or  health  sciences 
such  as  medicine  or  dentistry.  Students 
complete  the  requirements  for  a B.S.  in 
biology,  but  include  two  semesters  of  labo- 
ratory research  (BIOL4 194-4 195  Research 
Internship)  as  two  of  the  biology  electives. 
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Requirements  for  Concentration  in 

Biochemistry 

Five  core  biology  courses,  plus: 

BIOL4194-  Research  Internships  in  the  Life 

4195  Sciences  l-ll 

and  one  chemistry  course  from  the  following: 
CHEM2104  Fundamentals  of  Chemical 
Analysis 
or 

CHEM3105  Physical  Chemistry  I 

or 

CHEM3106  Physical  Chemistry  II 

Electives: 

Three  biology  electives  in  addition  to  Research 
Internship,  one  with  a laboratory  component 


B.S.  WITH  CONCENTRATION  IN 
NEUROSCIENCE 


The  neuroscience  concentration  is  a collab- 
orative program  between  the  biology  and 
psychology  departments.  It  is  designed  to 
give  students  a solid  foundation  of  biology 
and  chemistry  and  then  the  flexibility  to 
follow  interests  in  advanced  neuroscience 
and  biology  courses.  The  program  also 
includes  capstone  seminar  and  research 
experiences.  The  neuroscience  concentra- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  both  biology  and 
psychology  students  and  comprises  seven 
courses  under  five  components. 


Requirements  for  Concentration  in 
Neuroscience 

I.  Three  introductory  science  courses: 
Physiology: 

BIOL1 110  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 
(psychology  students) 


or 

BIOL2129  Vertebrate  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  (biology  students) 

Chemistry: 

CHEM1 101  Principles  of  Chemistry  I 

CHEM1 102  Principles  of  Chemistry  II 


II.  One  neuroscience  concentration 
gateway  course: 

BIOL2201  Neurobiology 

(psychology  students) 
or 

BIOL2129  Vertebrate  Anatomy  & Physiology 

(biology  students) 

III.  One  upper  level  neuroscience  course 

BIOL3137  Medical  Neuroscience 

IV.  Seminar 

BIOL4160  Seminar 

V.  Research  experience 

BIOL4194  Research  Internship  in  the 

Life  Sciences 
or 

BIOL4178  Directed  Study 

or 

PYSCH4282  or  4283  Research  Internship 
or 

PYSCH4178  Directed  Study 

BIOSTATISTICS  PROGRAM 

Biostatistics  is  an  interdisciplinary  study 
with  requirements  in  both  the  biology  and 
mathematics  departments.  Students  who 
major  in  biostatistics  will  gain  a strong 
background  in  mathematics  and  biology  as 
well  as  communications  skills  that  are  nec- 
essary in  the  working  world.  Students  will 
be  well  prepared  to  find  jobs  in  many 
newly  emerging  fields  of  biotechnology.  For 
details,  please  refer  to  the  program  descrip- 
tion of  biostatistics  on  page  63. 

TEACHER  LICENSURE  IN  BIOLOGY 

Modifications  in  state  licensure  for  teachers 
have  resulted  in  significant  changes  in  the 
course  requirements  for  teacher  candidates, 
including  changes  in  requirements  for  lib- 
eral arts  and  science  courses,  as  well  as 
education  courses.  Students  seeking  teacher 
licensure  in  biology  must  complete  a major 
in  biology,  as  well  as  complete  required 
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education  courses  and  student  teaching. 
Education  requirements  are  available 
through  the  education  department. 


Students  seeking  Initial  Licensure  in  Massa- 
chusetts must  pass  the  Massachusetts  Tests 
for  Educator  Licensure  (MTEL). 


Requirements  for  Teacher  Licensure 
(in  addition  to  5 biology  core 
courses): 


BIOL2105 

BIOL2107 

BIOL2123 

BIOL3103 

BIOL3125 


Plant  Biology 
Ecology 
Genetics 
Cell  Biology 
Molecular  Biology 


Requirements  for  Pre-Health  Profes- 
sions Preparation 

For  biology  students,  the  following  will  ful- 
fill all  the  admissions  requirements  set  by 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges for  medical,  dental,  veterinary  and 
optometry  schools: 

B.S.  in  biology 

Two  semesters  of  physics 

Two  semesters  of  English 


PRE-HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
PREPARATION  PROGRAM 


The  Health  Professions  Advisory  Commit- 
tee helps  pre-health  students  determine  a 
specific  program  geared  to  their  particular 
discipline  (medical,  dental,  veterinary,  etc.). 
Please  refer  to  Special  Academic  Opportu- 
nities for  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  on  page 
14. 
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Biostatistics 


Matthew  Tom,  Ph.D.,  Coordinator 


Biostatistics  is  an  interdisciplinary  study 
with  requirements  in  both  biology  and 
mathematics.  Students  who  major  in  bio- 
statistics will  not  only  gain  a strong  back- 
ground in  the  two  fields,  but  also  the 
communication  skills  that  are  essential  for 
success  in  the  working  world.  Students  will 
be  well  prepared  to  find  jobs  in  both  cur- 
rent and  emerging  fields. 

Biostatistics  is  the  application  of  statistical 
techniques  to  data  generated  from  biologi- 
cal problems.  A career  in  biostatistics  is 
ideal  for  students  with  strength  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  who  enjoy  working  with 
computers  and  numbers,  and  wish  to  apply 
their  skills  to  solving  real-world  problems 
in  biological  research.  Graduates  with  a 
major  in  biostatistics  can  find  employment 
in  medical  facilities,  research  institutions, 
pharmaceutical  companies  and  data  analy- 
sis organizations.  They  can  also  pursue 
master’s  or  doctoral  degrees  in  statistics, 
biological  research  or  public  health. 

B.S.  IN  BIOSTATISTICS 


MATH2101  Linear  Algebra 

MATH2103  Calculus  III 

MATH21 13  Applied  Statistics 

MATH3103  Probability 

MATH3105  Advanced  Statistics 


Suggested  Four- Year  Sequence  of 
Courses 

For  a student  who  has  taken  calculus  in 
high  school: 

First  Year 
Fall: 

BIOL1 105  Introduction  to  Cellular  and 

Molecular  Biology 
MATH2103  Calculus  III 

Spring: 

BIOL1 106  Introduction  to  Organismic  and 

Evolutionary  Biology 


Second  Year 

Fall: 


CHEM1101 
MATH2101 
Spring: 
MATH21 13 
CHEM1102 


Principles  of  Chemistry  I 
Linear  Algebra 

Applied  Statistics 
Principles  of  Chemistry  II 


Requirements  for  a B.S.  in 


Biostatistics: 

BIOL1105 

Introduction  to  Cellular  and 

Molecular  Biology 

BIOL1106 

Introduction  to  Organismic 
and  Evolutionary  Biology 

BIOL2123 

Genetics 

BIOL2129 

Vertebrate  Anatomy  and 
Physiology 

BIOL21 33 

Science  Communication 

CHEM1101 

Principles  of  Chemistry  1 

CHEM1102 

Principles  of  Chemistry  II 

ITECH4101 

Programming  in  SAS 

Third  Year 

Fall: 

BIOL2123 

Genetics 

Spring: 

BIOL2129 

Vertebrate  Anatomy  and 
Physiology 

MATH3103 

Probability 

Fourth  Year 

Fall: 

BIOL2133 

Science  Communication 

MATH3105 

Advanced  Statistics 

Spring: 

ITECH4101 

Programming  in  SAS 
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A student  who  has  not  taken  calculus  in 
high  school  would  take  MATH1111  Calcu- 
lus I and  MATH1112  Calculus  II  in  the 
first  year,  and  MATH2103  Calculus  III  in 
the  second  year. 
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Chemistry  and  Physics 

I Joel  Kowit,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


CHEMISTRY  PROGRAM 

Chemistry  is  the  basic  science  that  deals 
with  the  composition  and  transformation 
of  matter.  Scientific,  medical,  and  techno- 
logical phenomena  ultimately  are  under- 
I stood  in  terms  of  molecular  structure  and 
interactions.  Chemistry  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  central  science,  and  a clear  under- 
standing of  chemistry  is  essential  for  all 
branches  of  the  natural  and  physical  sci- 
ences. Knowledge  of  chemistry  is  also  use- 
ful in  such  fields  as  law,  government, 
business,  and  art.  Many  aspects  of  our 
high-technology  society  can  be  understood 
better  from  the  viewpoint  of  chemistry.  The 
chemistry  department  is  equipped  with  the 
i latest  instrumenation  and  complete  tech- 
nology  that  are  used  intensively  in  labora- 
tory courses  and  student-directed  research. 
Recognizing  the  value  of  an  individual 
research  experience,  we  encourage  our  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  research  projects 
with  the  faculty.  Summer  research  opportu- 
nities are  also  available.  Internships  can  be 
designed  to  match  individual  backgrounds 
and  interests.  The  chemistry  program  pre- 
pares students  for  graduate  study  and  pro- 
fessional careers  in  education,  academic 
research,  industry,  and  engineering.  A 
major  in  the  chemistry  program  is  also  an 
excellent  choice  for  students  in  the  health 
sciences  and  pre-professional  programs, 
including  medicine,  dentistry,  law,  and 
pharmacy. 


Requirements  for  Departmental 
Major  with  B.S.  in  Chemistry 
CHEM1 101  Principles  of  Chemistry  I 

CHEM1 102  Principles  of  Chemistry  II 

CHEM2101  Organic  Chemistry  I 

CHEM2102  Organic  Chemistry  II 

CHEM2104  Fundamentals  of  Chemical 


Analysis 

CHEM3105  Physical  Chemistry  I 

CHEM3106  Physical  Chemistry  II 

CHEM4160  Senior  Seminar  in  Chemistry 
MATH1111  Calculus  I 

MATH1112  Calculus  II 

PHYS1109  General  Physics  (Calculus)  I 

PHYS1113  General  Physics  (Calculus)  II 

Three  electives  selected  from  upper  level  chem- 

istry courses 


Requirements  for 
Departmental  Major  with 
Biochemistry  Concentration 
CHEM1 1 01  Principles  of  Chemistry  I 

CHEM1 102  Principles  of  Chemistry  II 

CHEM2101  Organic  Chemistry  I 

CHEM2102  Organic  Chemistry  II 

CHEM2104  Fundamentals  of  Chemical 

Analysis 


CHEM2111  Biochemistry  I 

CHEM3105  Physical  Chemistry  I 

CHEM3106  Physical  Chemistry  II 

CHEM4160  Senior  Seminar  in  Chemistry 

MATH1111  Calculus  I 

MATH1112  Calculus  II 

PHYS1 109  General  Physics  (Calculus)  I 

PHYS1 1 1 3 General  Physics  (Calculus)  II 


Three  Electives: 

two  selected  from  upper-level  chemistry  courses 
one  selected  from  upper-level  biology  courses 
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Suggested  Four- Year  Program  for  B.S. 

Second  Year 

in  Chemistry 

CHEM2101 

Organic  Chemistry  1 

First  Year 

CHEM2102 

Organic  Chemistry  II 

CHEM1101 

Principles  of  Chemistry  1 

PHYS1109 

General  Physics  (Calculus)  1 

CHEM1102 

Principles  of  Chemistry  II 

PHYS1 1 13 

General  Physics  (Calculus)  II 

MATH  1111 

Calculus  1 

Third  Year 

MATH  1112 

Calculus  II 

CHEM3105 

Physical  Chemistry  1 

Second  Year 

CHEM3106 

Physical  Chemistry  II 

CHEM2101 

Organic  Chemistry  1 

or 

CHEM2102 

Organic  Chemistry  II 

CHEM2104 

Fundamentals  of  Chemical 

PHYS1109 

General  Physics  (Calculus  1) 

Analysis 

PHYS1113 

General  Physics  (Calculus  II) 

CHEM21 1 1 

Biochemistry  1 

CHEM3132 

Advanced  Topics  in  Biochemistry 

Third  Year 

Chemistry  and  Biology  electives 

CHEM3105 

Physical  Chemistry  1 

CHEM3106 

Physical  Chemistry  II 

Fourth  Year 

or 

CHEM3105 

Physical  Chemistry  1 

CHEM2104 

Fundamentals  of  Chemical 

CHEM3106 

Physical  Chemistry  II 

Analysis 

or 

Chemistry  electives 

CHEM2104 

Fundamentals  of  Chemical 

Analysis 

Fourth  Year 

CHEM4160 

Senior  Seminar  in  Chemistry 

CHEM3105 

Physical  Chemistry  1 

Chemistry  and  Biology  electives 

CHEM3106 

Physical  Chemistry  II 

or 

Requirements  for 

CHEM2104 

Fundamentals  of  Chemical 

Departmental  Minor 

Analysis 

CHEM1101 

Principles  of  Chemistry  1 

CHEM4160 

Senior  Seminar  in  Chemistry 

CHEM1 102 

Principles  of  Chemistry  II 

Chemistry  electives 

CHEM2101 

Organic  Chemistry  1 

CHEM2102 

Organic  Chemistry  II 

Suggested  Four- Year  Program  for  a 

or 

B.S.  in  Chemistry  with  a Biochemistry 

CHEM2104 

Fundamentals  of  Chemical 

Concentration 

Analysis 

First  Year 

CHEM3105 

Physical  Chemistry  1 

CHEM1101 

Principles  of  Chemistry  1 

or 

CHEM1102 

Principles  of  Chemistry  II 

CHEM3106 

Physical  Chemistry  II 

BIOL1105 

Introduction  to  Cellular  and 

Two  upper-level  chemistry  course 

Molecular  Biology 

BIOL1106 

Introduction  to  Organismic  and 

Evolutionary  Biology 

MATH1111 

Calculus  1 

MATH  1112 

Calculus  II 
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PRE-HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
PREPARATION  PROGRAM 

The  Health  Professions  Advisory  Commit- 
tee helps  pre-health  students  determine  a 
specific  program  geared  to  their  particular 
discipline  (medical,  dental,  veterinary,  etc.). 
Please  refer  to  Special  Academic  Opportu- 
nities for  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  on  page 
11. 

Requirements  for  Pre-Health  Profes- 
sions Preparation 

For  chemistry  students,  the  following  will 
fulfill  all  the  admissions  requirements  set 
by  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  for  medical,  dental,  veterinary  and 
| optometry  schools: 

B.S.  in  chemistry 
Two  semesters  of  English 

TEACHER  LICENSURE  IN 
CHEMISTRY 

Modifications  in  state  licensure  for  teachers 
has  resulted  in  significant  changes  in  the 
course  requirements  for  teacher  candidates, 
including  changes  in  requirements  for  lib- 
eral arts  and  science  courses,  as  well  as 
education  courses.  Students  seeking  teacher 


licensure  in  chemistry  must  complete  a 
major  in  chemistry;  required  education 
courses;  and  student  teaching.  Education 
requirements  are  available  through  the  edu- 
cation department. 

Students  seeking  Initial  Licensure  in  Massa- 
chusetts must  pass  the  Massachusetts  Tests 
for  Educator  Licensure  (MTEL). 

PHYSICS  PROGRAM 

The  physics  department  offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  physical  laws  governing  natural 
processes  and  the  methods  of  scientific 
inquiry.  The  study  of  physics  provides  an 
excellent  preparation  for  employment  in 
industry  or  government,  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  teaching  in  physics,  or  engi- 
neering. The  department  offers  courses  in 
general  physics,  as  well  as  general  require- 
ment courses. 
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Education 


Sally  Dias,  Ed.D.,  Chair 

Annette  Stavros,  Ed.D.,  Coordinator 

The  education  department  prepares  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  become  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers.  Students  begin  by 
building  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
philosophical  foundations  of  education  in 
America.  They  are  trained  in  current  theory 
and  research-based  practice  in  the  design, 
delivery  and  management  of  curriculum 
and  instruction.  The  program  also  provides 
opportunities  for  field-based  experiences  in 
urban  school  settings. 

State  licensure  requirements  have  changed 
and  the  program  in  education  has  been 
adapted  to  address  current  requirements. 
Students  seeking  elementary  teacher  licen- 
sure must  complete  a major  in  liberal  stud- 
ies as  well  as  a major  in  education. 

Students  seeking  secondary  teacher  licen- 
sure must  complete  a subject  area  major  in 
addition  to  a major  in  education.  Specific 
subject  matter  requirements  for  the  Initial 
License  may  be  obtained  from  Academic 
Advising.  Students  seeking  Initial  Licensure 
in  Massachusetts  must  pass  the  Massachu- 
setts Tests  for  Educator  Licensure  (MTEL). 

TEACHER  LICENSURE  PROGRAM 

Students  seeking  an  Initial  Teaching  License 
must  apply  for  formal  admission  to  the 
education  program.  An  application  must  be 
filed  by  March  15  of  the  student’s  sopho- 
more year.  Applications  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Field-based  Experience.  Students  will  be 
notified  by  April  5. 


To  be  considered  for  admission  into  the 
education  program,  students  must: 

• submit  a writing  sample,  which  may  be 
taken  from  one  of  the  education  courses 

• successfully  complete  the  Communica- 
tion and  Literacy  components  of  the 
Massachusetts  Tests  for  Educator  Licen- 
sure 

• have  a minimum  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  2.0  and  a minimum  grade  of 
C (2.0)  in  each  education  course. 

MTEL  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  must  successfully  complete  the 
Communication  and  Literacy  MTEL  to  be 
approved  for  the  second  part  of  curriculum 
courses  (EDUC2212  or  EDUC2312).  Stu- 
dents who  have  not  passed  Communication 
and  Literacy  and  have  received  a waiver 
for  EDUC2212  or  EDUC2312,  must  par- 
ticipate in  MTEL  Prep  Lab  as  a require- 
ment of  the  course. 

Elementary  education  majors  must  pass  the 
Foundations  of  Reading  MTEL  and  the 
General  Curriculum  MTEL  in  order  to  be 
approved  for  EDUC4467  Student  Teaching 
and  Practicum. 

Secondary  education  majors  must  pass  the 
specific  subject  area  MTEL  in  order  to  be 
approved  for  EDUC4467  Student  Teaching 
Practicum. 
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STUDENT  TEACHING 

An  application  into  the  student  teaching 
practicum  must  be  filed  with  the  Director 
of  Teacher  Education  and  Field-based 
Experience  during  the  second  semester  of 
the  junior  year.  The  application  must 
include  the  following: 

• Elementary  and  secondary  teacher  candi- 
dates must  provide  evidence  of  successful 
completion  of  all  required  MTEL  tests. 

• Students  must  have  a minimum  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average  of  2.0  and  a 
minimum  grade  of  C (2.0)  in  each  educa- 
tion course  and  in  each  course  required 
by  the  major. 

• Students  must  complete  an  interview 
with  an  education  department  faculty 
member  focusing  on  the  student’s  readi- 
ness for  the  student  teaching  practicum. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Students  interested  in  Elementary  Teacher 
Licensure  (grades  1-6)  will  complete  the 
liberal  studies  major  and  the  education 
major  outlined  below.  The  liberal  studies 
major  is  designed  specifically  to  address  the 
requirements  for  elementary  licensure  and 
to  prepare  elementary  teachers  in  the  con- 
tent they  will  teach. 

Liberal  Studies  Major 

New  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion licensure  requirements  have  necessi- 
tated changes  in  the  liberal  studies  major. 
Specific  course  requirements  for  the  liberal 
studies  major  are  listed  below. 

Liberal  Studies  Major  Requirements 
for  Elementary  Education  Majors 
BIOL1101  Life  on  Earth 

CHEM1110  Introduction  to  Physical  Sciences 

ENGL1105  Introduction  to  Literature 

ENGL2304  American  Voices  in  Fiction  and 

Non-Fiction 


MATH  1 120  Foundations  of  Mathematics  for 
Teachers  I 

MATH1 1 22  Foundations  of  Mathematics  for 
Teachers  II 

HIST1 1 08  World  History  to  1 500 

HIST1105  US  History  to  1877 

HIST1 1 06  US  History  Since  1 877 

SOC2129  Cultural  Geography 

a 3000-level  course  in  art  history,  English,  history, 
math  or  political  science. 


Four- Year  Sequence  for  Elementary 
Education  Program 


First  Year 

EDUC1 1 1 1 The  Great  American  Experiment: 

Education  for  All  in  a Diverse 
Society 

PSYCH  1401  Child  Psychology 


Second  Year 

EDUC221 1 Elementary  Curriculum, 

Assessment  and  Instructional 
Design  for  Diverse  Learners  I 
EDUC2212  Elementary  Curriculum, 

Assessment  and  Instructional 
Design  for  Diverse  Learners  II  + 


Third  Year 
EDUC321 1 
EDUC3212 
EDUC3213 
EDUC3214 


Literacy  and  Literacy  Methods  I 
Literacy  and  Literacy  Methods  II  + 
Mathematics  Methods  + 

Science  and  Social  Studies 
Methods 


Fourth  Year 

EDUC4467  Student  Teaching  Practicum 

EDUC4468  Student  Teaching  Capstone 

Seminar 

EDUC4469  Capstone  Seminar/Electronic 

Teaching  Portfolio  Development 
+ Includes  pre-practicum  field-based  experience 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


Students  interested  in  Secondary  Teacher 
Licensure  (grades  8-12)  will  complete  the 
subject  area  major  and  the  education  major 
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outlined  below.  Subject  area  majors  leading 
to  teacher  licensure  at  the  secondary  level 
are:  art,  biology,  chemistry,  English  litera- 
ture, history,  mathematics,  and  Spanish. 

Four- Year  Sequence  for  Secondary 
Education  Program 


First  Year 

EDUC1111 

The  Great  American  Experiment: 

Education  for  All  in  a Diverse 

Society 

PSYCH 1401 

Child  Psychology 

Second  Year 

EDUC231 1 

Secondary  Curriculum, 

Assessment  and  Instructional 

Design  for  Diverse  Learners  1 

EDUC2312 

Secondary  Curriculum, 

Assessment  and  Instructional 

Design  for  Diverse  Learners  II  + 

Third  Year 

EDUC331 1 

Secondary  Methods:  Classroom 
Management  + 

EDUC3312 

Secondary  Methods:  Strategies  for 
Teaching  + 

Fourth  Year 

EDUC4467 

Student  Teaching  Practicum 

EDUC4468 

Student  Teaching  Capstone 

Seminar 

EDUC4470 

Capstone  Seminar/Electronic 
Teaching  Portfolio  Development 

+ Includes  pre-practicum  field-based  experience 

ART  EDUCATION 

Students  majoring  in  art  may  complete  a 
minor  in  education.  The  education  course 
requirements  are  listed  below: 

Education  Department  Requirements 
for  Students  in  the  Elementary  Art 
(preK-8)  Licensure  Program: 

EDUC1 1 1 1 The  Great  American  Experiment: 

Education  for  All  in  A Diverse 
Society 


PSYCH 1401 

Child  Psychology 

EDUC221 1 

Elementary  Curriculum, 

Assessment  and  Instructional 

Design  for  Diverse  Learners  1 

EDUC2212 

Elementary  Curriculum, 

Assessment  & Instructional 

Design  for  Diverse  Learners  II  + 

ART3501 

Methods  and  Materials  of 

Teaching  Art  + 

EDUC4467 

Student  Teaching  Practicum 
(10  credits) 

EDUC4468 

Student  Teaching  Capstone 
Seminar  (2  credits) 

EDUC4469 

Elementary  Education  Capstone 
Seminar/Electronic  Teaching 
Portfolio  Development  (2  credits) 

Education  Department  Requirements 

for  Students  in  the  Secondary  Art 

Education  (5-12)  Licensure  Program 

EDUC1111 

The  Great  American  Experiment: 

Education  for  All  in  A Diverse 

Society 

PSYCH  1401 

Child  Psychology 

EDUC231 1 

Secondary  Curriculum, 

Assessment  and  Instructional 

Design  for  Diverse  Learners  1 

EDUC2312 

Secondary  Curriculum, 

Assessment  and  Instructional 
Design  for  Diverse  Learners  II  + 

ART3501 

Methods  and  Materials  of 

Teaching  Art  + 

EDUC4467 

Student  Teaching  Practicum 
(10  credits) 

EDUC4468 

Student  Teaching  Capstone 
Seminar  (2  credits) 

EDUC4470 

Secondary  Education  Capstone 
Seminar/Electronic  Teaching 
Portfolio  Development  (4  credits) 

+ includes  pre-practicum  field-based  experience 
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English 


Lisa  M.  Stepanski,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

The  English  department  offers  programs  in 
literature,  communication,  and  writing  and 
literature.  The  guiding  principle  behind  all 
three  is  rhetorical  analysis,  that  is,  examin- 
ing how  we  use  language  to  influence  the 
beliefs,  attitudes  or  emotions  of  various 
audiences.  Students  who  major  in  any  of 
these  departmental  programs  study  the 
process  by  which  we  derive  meaning  from 
a variety  of  texts  that  are  written,  oral, 
visual  or  multimedia  in  nature. 

Through  these  three  programs,  the  depart- 
ment seeks  to  demonstrate  how  the  knowl- 
edge associated  with  the  study  of  English 
can  serve  students  in  their  future  roles  as 
citizens,  cultural  consumers,  and  profes- 
sionals in  a society  increasingly  shaped  by 
language  and  the  media.  All  programs 
emphasize  the  development  of  students’ 
writing,  speaking,  and  research  abilities, 
skills  which  are  in  great  demand  in  today’s 
workplace. 

Students  contemplating  majors  or  minors 
in  the  department  of  English  should  note 
that  the  professional  fields  associated  with 
literature,  writing,  and  communication  call 
for  advanced  levels  of  literacy.  Thus,  stu- 
dents who  major  in  the  department  should 
expect  and  desire  coursework  which  heav- 
ily emphasizes  reading  and  writing. 

A Distinction  in  the  Field  program 
(ENGL4991-4992)  involving  scholarly 
research  under  faculty  direction  is  open  to 
senior  English  majors  with  a 3.5  GPA  in 
department  courses. 

Students  majoring  in  English  follow  one  of 
the  three  programs  described  below:  com- 


munication program,  literature  program,  or 
writing  and  literature  program. 

COMMUNICATION  PROGRAM 

The  communication  program  is  organized 
around  eight  key  areas  of  knowledge  and 
ability  the  department  has  identified  as 
essential  for  those  who  contemplate  enter- 
ing professional  communication  fields  upon 
graduation.  These  eight  areas  are  listed  and 
described  below. 

1)  Rhetorical  Knowledge  (1  course) 

Understanding  how  language  and  symbols 
influence  beliefs,  ideas,  and  emotions,  and 
how  persuasion  depends  upon  ethical 
choices 

2)  Cultural  Literacy  (1  course) 

Understanding  literary  and  cultural  history 
through  the  reading  and  interpretation  of 
literary  texts,  and  how  texts  from  the  past 
influence  responses  to  print  and  media 
sources  today 

3)  Writing  and  Research  (1  course) 

Understanding  and  practicing  the  compos- 
ing processes  and  research  strategies  that 
are  essential  to  producing  good  writing 

4)  Public  Speaking  and  Oral 
Performance  (1  course) 

Understanding  and  practicing  the  process 
by  which  printed  texts  are  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  performance  situations 

5)  Technology  and  Visual  Literacy 
(1  course) 

Understanding  issues  that  influence  how 
written  language  is  interpreted  when  com- 
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bined  with  visual,  computer  and  multime- 
dia technologies 

6)  Collaborative  Expertise  (1  course) 

Understanding  and  practicing  effective 
strategies  for  collaborating  with  others  on 
writing  and  speaking  tasks  which  involve 
group  work 

7)  Professional  Experience  (1  course) 
Applying  the  knowledge  gained  through 
classroom  work  to  an  internship  in  the 
communication  field 

8)  Senior-level/Capstone  Research 
Seminar  (1  course) 

Applying  at  an  advanced  level  the  research 
skills  and  knowledge  gained  in  earlier  com- 
munication courses  to  the  completion  of  a 
major  research  project 

9,  10)  Additional  electives  from  any 
category  (2  courses) 

Students  choose  one  course  (four-credit  or 
the  equivalent)  from  each  of  the  eight  cate- 
gories and  two  additional  courses  (four- 
credit  or  the  equivalent)  from  any  category 
for  a total  of  40  credit  hours  of  course- 
work.  At  least  two  courses  must  be  at  the 
3000-level. 

Requirements  for  Departmental 
Major  in  Communication 

The  following  courses  fulfill  the  require- 
ment under  which  they  are  listed: 

1 )  Rhetorical  Knowledge: 

ENGL1208  Persuasive  Strategies  and 
Rhetorical  Traditions 


2)  Cultural  Literacy: 


ENGL2106  Irish  Identities:  Literature  and 
Culture 

ENGL2303  Modern  American  Writers 

ENGL2304  American  Voices  in  Fiction  and 

Non-Fiction 

ENGL2305  Writing  Women 

ENGL2306  Survey  in  American  Drama 


ENGL2307  Making  It  New:  Poetry  from 
Bradstreet  to  Bishop 
The  Haves  and  Have-Nots: 
American  Authors  on  Money, 

Class  and  Power 
Love  and  Gender  in  Film  and 
Literature 
Short  Fiction 

Spirituality  and  the  Literary 
Imagination 

Shakespeare:  Tragedies,  Comedies, 
Histories  and  Romances 
Major  British  Poetry 
The  Rise  of  the  British  Novel 
Modern  British  Novel: 

Empire  and  After 
The  Political  Novel 
Chant  Down  Babylon: 

Cultures  of  the  Black  Atlantic 
A Tradition  of  Resistance: 

African  American  Literature 
Stages  of  the  Modern 
Major  British  Drama 
ENGL2609/SPCH21 03  Playing  Shakespeare: 

From  Study  to  Stage  to  Screen 
Literature  and  Film 
The  Land  Before  Us: 

American  Literature  about  the 
West 

Images  of  Masculinity 
Satire 

In  and  Out  of  the  Tower: 

Critical  Theory  and  the  Academy 
Monsters,  Madness  and  Mayhem: 
The  Gothic  Tradition  in  Literature 
and  Film 
Special  Topics  I 
Special  Topics  II 


ENGL2309 


ENGL2321 

ENGL2323 

ENGL2325 

ENGL2402 

ENGL2404 

ENGL2406 

ENGL2408 

ENGL2409 

ENGL2417 

ENGL2413 

ENGL2605 

ENGL2607 


ENGL2701 

ENGL3301 


ENGL3303 

ENGL3305 

ENGL3703 

ENGL3705 


ENGL3991 

ENGL3992 


3)  Writing  and  Research: 

ENGL2501  Journalism 

ENGL2504  Prose  Writing 

ENGL2505  Autobiographical  Writing 

ENGL2506  Poetry  Writing 

ENGL2507  Fiction  Writing 
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ENGL2521 
ENGL2523 
ENGL3501 
BIOL2133 
SC0 11 3 


Public  Relations  Writing 
Introduction  to  Advertising 
Writing  for  the  Electronic  Media 
Science  Communication 
Methods  of  Social  Research 
(with  permission) 


4)  Public  Speaking  and  Oral  Performance: 
ENGL2306  Survey  in  American  Drama 

ENGL2402  Shakespeare:  Tragedies,  Comedies, 

Histories  and  Romances 
ENGL2603  Studies  in  Drama:  Ritual  and 
Social  Reality 

ENGL2605  Stages  of  the  Modern 

ENGL2607  Major  British  Drama 

ENGL2609/SPCH2103  Playing  Shakespeare: 

From  Study  to  Stage  to  Screen 
SPCH 1101  Dynamics  of  Speech 

Communication 

SPCH2101  Acting  I:  Process  and  Technique 

SPCH2109  Acting  II:  Rehearsal  and  Scene 

Study 

SPCH3100  Production  Techniques 

SPCH3105  Advanced  Dynamics  of  Speech 

Communication 


5)  Technology  and  Visual  Literacy: 
ENGL2701  Literature  and  Film 

ENGL3301  The  Land  Before  Us:  American 

Literature  about  the  West 
ENGL3701  Media  Theory  and  Criticism 

ART1201  Survey  of  Western  Art  I 

ART1202  Survey  of  Western  Art  II 

ART2201  Ancient  Art 

ART2205  Italian  Renaissance 

ART3201  Studies  in  Northern  Art 

ART3203  Baroque  Art  and  Architecture 

ART3205  American  Art  to  1913 

ART3207  Modern  Art 

ART1407  Introduction  to  Digital  Processes 

ITECH2101  Problem  Solving  with  Computers 

ITECH2109  Using  the  Internet: 

Tools  and  Techniques 
ITECH3103  Information  Systems  in  the 

Workplace 

ITECH3105  Social  Issues  in  Computing 


SPCH1 117  Video  Production  Principles  and 
Techniques  (2  credits) 

6)  Collaborative  Expertise: 

ENGL3801  Editing  and  Publishing 

ENGL3803  Writing  for  the  Workplace 

MGMT2307  Organizational  Behavior 

7)  Professional  Experience: 

ENGL4994  Internship  I 

ENGL4995  Internship  II 

8)  Capstone  Research  Seminar: 

ENGL4999  Senior  Seminar 

Suggested  Four- Year  Program 
for  Departmental  Major  in 
Communication 

The  communication  major  is  designed  to 
be  completed  in  eight  semesters  of  full-time 
study  (four  years)  and  should  be  planned 
when  possible  in  the  following  sequence, 
with  specific  courses  chosen  to  complete 
each  requirement: 

In  the  First  Two  Years: 

Rhetorical  Knowledge  Requirement: 

ENGL1208  Persuasive  Strategies  and 
Rhetorical  Traditions 

(to  be  taken  as  the  first  course  in  the  major) 
Cultural  Literacy  Requirement 
Writing  and  Research  Requirement 
Public  Speaking  and  Oral  Performance 
Requirement 

Technology  and  Visual  Literacy  Requirement 

In  the  Final  Two  Years: 

Any  of  the  above  requirements  not  yet 
completed 

Collaborative  Expertise  Requirement 
Professional  Experience  Requirement 
Capstone  Seminar 

Elective  Courses  from  any  of  the  eight  categories 
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Requirements  for  Departmental 
Minor  in  Communication 
ENGL1208  Persuasive  Strategies  and 
Rhetorical  Traditions 

four  courses  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
department  chair 

Students  should  design  a minor  program 
that  includes  courses  from  at  least  three 
categories  in  the  communication  menu.  At 
least  one  course  must  be  at  the  3000-level. 
The  communication  minor  is  available  to 
non-English  majors  only. 

LITERATURE  PROGRAM 

The  literature  program  specifically  enables 
students  to  study  texts  composed  in,  or 
translated  into  English  and  to  understand 
the  various  cultural  forces  that  have  influ- 
enced their  making.  Students  gain  a broad 
overview  of  major  texts  and  traditions  in 
British,  American  and  world  literature,  as 
well  as  familiarity  with  critical  theory.  The 
literature  major,  with  its  focus  on  develop- 
ing students’  cultural  and  rhetorical  aware- 
ness as  well  as  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  skills,  is  excellent  preparation  for 
graduate  study  and  professional  careers  in 
law,  business,  education,  publishing,  jour- 
nalism, public  relations,  human  resource 
management  and  advertising. 

1.  Rhetorical  Knowledge  (1  course) 

Students  study  rhetoric  as  the  foundation 
of  English  studies  and  learn  how  to  read 
and  interpret  a variety  of  texts  as  persua- 
sive messages. 

2.  Foundational  Knowledge  (1  course) 

Students  gain  an  understanding  of  the  place 
and  influence  of  various  canonical  texts 
(the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  world  myths)  in 
Western  literature. 


3.  British  Literature  (1  course) 

Students  study  important  British  novelists, 
poets,  or  dramatists,  both  canonical  and 
contemporary,  and  apply  the  tools  of  liter- 
ary study  to  reading  and  writing  about 
these  texts. 

4.  American  Literature  (1  course) 

Students  study  important  American  novel- 
ists, poets,  or  dramatists,  both  canonical 
and  contemporary,  and  apply  the  tools  of 
literary  study  to  reading  and  writing  about 
these  texts. 

5.  British  OR  American  Literature 
(1  course) 

Students  gain  additional  knowledge  of  cen- 
tral figures  in  either  British  or  American  lit- 
erature and  apply  the  tools  of  literary  study 
to  reading  and  writing  about  these  texts. 

6.  Global/non-Western  Perspectives 
(1  course) 

Students  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  litera- 
ture outside  of  the  traditional  British  and 
American  canons. 

7.  2000-level  or  above  English 
department  offering  (1  course) 

Students  gain  additional  knowledge  in  the 
disciplines  of  literature,  writing  or  commu- 
nication. Choose  any  2000-level  or  above 
English  department  offering. 

8.  3000-level  or  above  English 
department  offering  (2  courses) 
Students  gain  additional  knowledge  in  liter- 
ature, writing  or  communication  at  an 
advanced  level  as  a prelude  to  the  senior 
seminar  experience. 

9.  Capstone  Experience  (1  course) 
Applying  at  an  advanced  level  the  research 
skills  and  knowledge  gained  in  earlier  com- 
munication courses  to  the  completion  of  a 
major  research  project. 
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Requirements  for  Departmental 

ENGL2402 

Shakespeare:  Tragedies,  Comedies, 

Program  in 

Literature 

Histories  and  Romances 

1.  Rhetorical  Knowledge  (1  course) 

ENGL2404 

Major  British  Poetry 

ENGL1208 

Persuasive  Strategies  and 

ENGL2406 

The  Rise  of  the  British  Novel 

Rhetorical  Traditions 

ENGL2408 

The  Modern  British  Novel: 

Empire  and  After 

2.  Foundational  Knowledge  (1  course) 

ENGL2605 

Stages  of  the  Modern 

ENGL2402 

Shakespeare:  Tragedies,  Comedies, 

ENGL2607 

Major  British  Drama 

Histories,  and  Romances 

ENGL2325 

Spirituality  and  the  Literary 

6.  Global/non-Western  Perspectives 

Imagination 

(1  course) 

ENGL2603 

Studies  in  Drama: 

ENGL2103 

Literary  Mirrors:  Introduction  to 

Ritual  and  Social  Reality 

World  Literature 

RELIG21 10 

Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible 

ENGL2105 

Contemporary  Latin  American 

RELIG21 12 

Introduction  to  the  New 

Fiction 

Testament 

ENGL2124 

History  Through  Fiction: 

Event  and  Imagination 

3.  British  Literature  (1  course) 

ENGL2133 

Crisis  and  Creativity:  Artistic  and 

ENGL2106 

Irish  Identities: 

Literary  Responses  to  Historical 

Literature  and  Culture 

Events 

ENGL2402 

Shakespeare:  Tragedies,  Comedies, 

ENGL241 7 

Chant  Down  Babylon: 

Histories  and  Romances 

Cultures  of  the  Black  Atlantic 

ENGL2404 

Major  British  Poetry 

ENGL3421 

Spanish  Caribbean  Literature 

ENGL2406 

The  Rise  of  the  British  Novel 

ENGL2408 

The  Modern  British  Novel: 

7.  2000-level 

or  above  English  department 

Empire  and  After 

offering  (1  course) 

ENGL2605 

Stages  of  the  Modern 

Choose  any  2000-level  or  above  English  depart- 

ENGL2607 

Major  British  Drama 

ment  offering 

4.  American 

Literature  (1  course) 

8.  3000-level 

or  above  English  department 

ENGL2303 

Modern  American  Writers 

offering  (2  courses) 

ENGL2304 

American  Voices  in  Fiction  and 

ENGL3301 

The  Land  Before  Us:  American 

Non-Fiction 

Literature  about  the  West 

ENGL2306 

Survey  in  American  Drama 

ENGL3303 

Images  of  Masculinity 

ENGL2307 

Making  It  New:  Poetry  From 

ENGL3305 

Satire 

Bradstreet  to  Bishop 

ENGL3701 

Media  Theory  and  Criticism 

ENGL3703 

In  and  Out  of  the  Tower: 

5.  British  OR  American  Literature 

Critical  Theory  and  the  Academy 

(1  course) 

ENGL3705 

Monsters,  Madness  and  Mayhem: 

ENGL2106 

Irish  Identities: 

The  Gothic  Tradition  in  Literature 

Literature  and  Culture 

and  Film 

ENGL2303 

Modern  American  Writers 

ENGL3991 

Special  Topics  1 

ENGL2304 

American  Voices  in  Fiction  and 

ENGL3992 

Special  Topics  II 

Non  Fiction 

ENGL41 78 

Directed  Study 

ENGL2306 

Survey  in  American  Drama 

ENGL2307 

Making  It  New:  Poetry  From 

9.  Capstone  Experience  (1  course) 

Bradstreet  to  Bishop 

ENGL4999 

Senior  Seminar 
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Suggested  Four- Year  Program  for 
Departmental  Major  in  Literature 

Students  in  the  literature  program  should 
complete  coursework  in  rhetorical  and 
foundational  knowledge  by  the  end  of  their 
second  year.  The  3000-level  requirements 
and  senior  seminar  should  be  completed  in 
the  final  two  years.  All  other  courses 
should  be  scheduled  in  consultation  with 
the  student’s  departmental  advisor. 

Requirements  for  Departmental 
Minor  in  Literature 
ENGL1208  Persuasive  Strategies  and 
Rhetorical  Traditions 

Four  additional  literature  courses  chosen  in  con- 
sultation with  the  department  chair 

The  literature  minor  is  available  to  non- 
English  majors  only. 

TEACHER  LICENSURE  IN  ENGLISH 

Modifications  in  state  licensure  for  teachers 
have  resulted  in  significant  changes  in  the 
course  requirements  for  teacher  candidates, 
including  changes  in  requirements  for  lib- 
eral arts  and  science  courses,  as  well  as 
education  courses.  Students  seeking  teacher 
licensure  in  English  (literature  program), 
must  complete  a major  in  English  as  well 
as  complete  required  education  courses  and 
student  teaching.  Education  requirements 
are  available  through  the  education  depart- 
ment. 

Students  seeking  Initial  Licensure  in  Massa- 
chusetts must  pass  the  Massachusetts  Tests 
for  Educator  Licensure  (MTEL). 

WRITING  AND  LITERATURE 
PROGRAM 

The  writing  and  literature  program  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  study  of  literature 
is  essential  for  students  who  seek  careers  in 
either  publishing  or  journalism  or  who 


hope  to  pursue  a Master  of  Fine  Arts  in 
writing.  The  program  blends  the  study  of 
literature  with  intensive  coursework  in 
writing  and  offers  students  the  opportunity 
to  focus,  at  an  advanced  level,  on  a partic- 
ular genre  (i.e.  literary  non-fiction,  fiction, 
poetry,  journalism). 

1.  Rhetorical  Knowledge  (1  course) 

Students  study  rhetoric  as  the  foundation 
of  English  studies  and  learn  how  to  read 
and  interpret  a variety  of  texts  as  persua- 
sive messages. 

2.  British  Literature  (1  course) 

Students  study  important  British  novelists, 
poets,  or  dramatists,  both  canonical  and 
contemporary,  and  apply  the  tools  of  liter- 
ary study  to  reading  and  writing  about 
these  texts. 

3.  American  Literature  (1  course) 

Students  study  important  American  novel- 
ists, poets  or  dramatists,  both  canonical 
and  contemporary,  and  apply  the  tools  of 
literary  study  to  reading  and  writing  about 
these  texts. 

4.  2000-level  or  above  English 
department  offering  (1  course) 

Students  study  important  American  or 
British  novelists,  poets,  or  dramatists,  both 
canonical  and  contemporary,  and  apply  the 
tools  of  literary  study  to  reading  and  writ- 
ing about  these  texts. 

5.  2000-level  or  above  English 
department  writing  course  (2  courses) 

Students  study  and  practice  writing  in  a 
particular  genre. 

6.  3000-level  or  above  English  depart- 
ment offering  (1  course) 

Students  gain  additional  knowledge  in  liter- 
ature, writing  or  communication  at  an 
advanced  level  as  a prelude  to  the  senior 
seminar  experience. 
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7.  3000-level  Writing  Seminar 
(1  course) 

8.  Collaborative  Experience 
(1  course) 

Understanding  and  practicing  effective 
strategies  for  collaborating  with  others  on 
writing  and  speaking  tasks  which  involve 
group  work. 

9.  Capstone  Experience  (1  course) 

Applying  at  an  advanced  level  the  research 
skills  and  knowledge  gained  in  earlier  com- 
munication courses  to  the  completion  of  a 
major  research  project. 

Requirements  for  Departmental 
Program  in  Writing  and  Literature 

The  following  courses  fulfill  the  require- 
ment under  which  they  are  listed: 

1 . Rhetorical  Knowledge  (1  course ) 

ENGL1208  Persuasive  Strategies  and 

Rhetorical  Traditions 

2.  British  Literature  (1  course ) 

ENGL2106  Irish  Identities: 

Literature  and  Culture 
ENGL2404  Major  British  Poetry 

ENGL2406  The  Rise  of  the  British  Novel 

ENGL2408  Modern  British  Novel: 

Empire  and  After 

ENGL2605  Stages  of  the  Modern 

ENGL2607  Major  British  Drama 

3.  American  Literature  (1  course) 

ENGL2303  Modern  American  Writers 

ENGL2304  American  Voices  in  Fiction  and 

Non-Fiction 

ENGL2306  Survey  in  American  Drama 

ENGL2307  Making  It  New:  Poetry  From 

Bradstreet  to  Bishop 

4.  2000-level  or  above  English  department 
offering  (1  course) 

ENGL2303  Modern  American  Writers 

ENGL2304  American  Voices  in  Fiction  and 

Non-Fiction 

ENGL2305  Writing  Women 


ENGL2306 

ENGL2307 

ENGL2309 


ENGL2321 

ENGL2323 

ENGL2325 

ENGL2402 

ENGL2404 

ENGL2406 

ENGL2408 

ENGL2409 

ENGL2413 

ENGL2603 

ENGL2605 

ENGL2607 

ENGL2609 

ENGL2701 

ENGL3301 


Survey  in  American  Drama 
Making  It  New:  Poetry  From 
Bradstreet  to  Bishop 
The  Haves  and  Have-Nots: 
American  Authors  on  Money, 

Class  and  Power 

Love  and  Gender  in  Film  and 

Literature 

Short  Fiction 

Spirituality  and  the  Literary 
Imagination 

Shakespeare:  Tragedies,  Comedies, 
Histories  and  Romances 
Major  British  Poetry 
The  Rise  of  the  British  Novel 
Modern  British  Fiction: 

Empire  and  After 
The  Political  Novel 
A Tradition  of  Resistance: 

African  American  Literature 
Studies  in  Drama: 

Ritual  and  Social  Reality 
Stages  of  the  Modern 
Major  British  Drama 
Playing  Shakespeare: 

From  Study  to  Stage  to  Screen 
Literature  and  Film 
The  Land  Before  Us:  American 
Literature  about  the  West 


5.  2000-level  or  above  English  department 
writing  course  (2  courses) 

ENGL2501  Journalism 

ENGL2504  Prose  Writing 

ENGL2505  Autobiographical  Writing 

ENGL2506  Poetry  Writing 

ENGL2507  Fiction  Writing 

ENGL2521  Public  Relations  Writing 

ENGL2523  Introduction  to  Advertising 

ENGL3501  Writing  for  the  Electronic  Media 

6.  3000-level  or  above  English  department 
offering  (1  course) 

ENGL3301  The  Land  Before  Us:  American 

Literature  about  the  West 
ENGL3303  Images  of  Masculinity 
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ENGL3305 

ENGL3501 

ENGL3701 

ENGL3703 

ENGL3705 


ENGL3991 

ENGL3992 

ENGL4178 


Satire 

Writing  for  the  Electronic  Media 
Media  Theory  and  Criticism 
In  and  Out  of  the  Tower: 

Critical  Theory  and  the  Academy 
Monsters,  Madness  and  Mayhem: 
The  Gothic  Tradition  in  Literature 
and  Film 
Special  Topics  I 
Special  Topics  II 
Directed  Study 


7.  3000-level  Writing  Seminar  (1  course ) 
ENGL3805  Writing  Seminar 

8.  Collaborative  Experience  (1  course) 

ENGL3801  Editing  and  Publishing 
ENGL3803  Writing  for  the  Workplace 

ENGL4178  Directed  Study 

9.  Capstone  Experience  (1  course ) 

ENGL4994  Internship 

ENGL4999  Senior  Seminar 


Requirements  for  Departmental 
Minor  in  Writing 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  the 
writing  minor: 

ENGL1208  Persuasive  Strategies  and 

Rhetorical  Traditions 
Any  three  of  the  following  courses: 

ENGL2501  Journalism 

ENGL2504  Prose  Writing 

ENGL2505  Autobiographical  Writing 

ENGL2506  Poetry  Writing 

ENGL2507  Fiction  Writing 

ENGL2521  Public  Relations  Writing 

ENGL2523  Introduction  to  Advertising 

ENGL3803  Writing  for  the  Workplace 

One  of  the  following: 

ENGL3501  Writing  for  the  Electronic  Media 

ENGL3801  Editing  and  Publishing 

ENGL3803  Writing  for  the  Workplace 

The  writing  minor  is  available  to 
non-English  majors  only. 
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Environmental  Science 


G.  Douglas  Crandall,  Ph.D.,  Emmanuel  Coordinator 
Christine  Jaworek-Lopes,  Ph.D.,  Emmanuel  Coordinator 


The  Colleges  of  the  Fenway  consortium  is 
committed  to  providing  excellence  in  envi- 
ronmental science  education.  Environmen- 
tal science  programs  at  Colleges  of  the 
Fenway  offer  unique  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  use  the  many  specialized  labora- 
tory and  facility  resources  located  within 
the  COF  system.  Each  program  allows  stu- 
dents to  concentrate  their  environmental 
science  focus  in  specialized  areas  of  inter- 
est, with  tracks  in  science  and  technology, 
health  and  safety  or  pre-law  and  policy. 
These  tracks  permit  students  to  tailor  their 
environmental  science  education  to  the 
career  they  wish  to  pursue. 

Students  interested  in  this  COF  program 
should  consult  an  Emmanuel  coordinator. 


COFES  2000 

Electives 

Second  Year 

Fall: 

CHEM2101 

PHYS1109 

Two  electives 

Spring: 

BIOL2107 

PHYS1113 

COFES  2000 

Two  electives 

Third  Year 

Fall: 

BIOI2129 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY 

Suggested  Four- Year  Program  for 
Environmental  Science  Environmental 
Health  & Safety  Track 

COF  courses  are  in  italics 


First  Year 

Fall: 

BIOL1105 

CHEM1101 

IDS1101 

Elective 

Spring: 

BIOL1106 

CHEM1102 

MATH1117 


Introduction  to  Cellular  and 
Molecular  Biology 
Principles  of  Chemistry  I 
First-Year  Seminar 


Introduction  to  Organismic  and 
Evolutionary  Biology 
Principles  of  Chemistry  II 
Introduction  to  Statistics 


BIOL3127 

CHEM2104 

Elective 

Spring: 

MCPHS: 

Wentworth: 

COFES  2000 

Two  electives 

Fourth  Year 

Fall: 

Internship 

MCPHS: 

Wentworth: 


Environmental  Science  Forum  I 
(2  credits) 


Organic  Chemistry  I 
General  Physics  I 

Ecology 

General  Physics  II 
Environmental  Science  Forum  II 
(2  credits) 


Vertebrate  Anatomy  and 

Physiology 

Microbiology 

Fundamentals  of  Chemical 
Analysis 


PSB  352  Pathophysiology 
CHEM400/CHEM550 
Environmental  Chemistry 
Environmental  Science  Forum  III 
(2  credits) 


PHY  381  Radiation  Physics  and 
Instrumentation 
ENVM105  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety 


Elective 
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Spring: 

Internship 

Wentworth:  ENVM805  Environmental 

Risk  Assessment 

Simmons:  PHIL  139  Environmental  Ethics 

(maybe  be  taken  during  the  third  or 
fourth  year) 

Elective 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Suggested  Four- Year  Program  for 
Environmental  Science  and 
Technology  Track 

First  Year 
Fall: 

BIOL1105  Introduction  to  Cellular  and 

Molecular  Biology 

CHEM1 1 01  Principles  of  Chemistry  I 

IDS1101  First-Year  Seminar 


Elective 

Spring: 

BIOL1 106  Introduction  to  Organismic  and 

Evolutionary  Biology 
CHEM1 102  Principles  of  Chemistry  II 

MATH1 1 1 7 Introduction  to  Statistics 

COFES  2000  Environmental  Science  Forum  I 

(2  credits) 

Electives 


Second  Year 
Fall: 

CFIEM2101  Organic  Chemistry  I 

ECON1 101  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

PHYS1109  General  Physics  I 

Elective 


Spring: 

BIOL2107  Ecology 

PHYS1113  General  Physics  II 

COFES  2000  Environmental  Science  Forum  II 


(2  credits) 

Two  electives 


Third  Year 
Fall: 

CHEM2104  Fundamentals  of  Chemical 
Analysis 

Wen  tworth:  ENVM8  7 5 En  vironmen  tal 

Resources  and  Conservation 


Two  electives 
Spring: 

BIOL2105  Plant  Biology 

Wentworth:  CHEM400/CHEM550 

Environmental  Chemistry 
COFES  2000  Environmental  Science 

Forum  III  (2  credits) 

Two  electives 


Fourth  Year 
Fall: 

Internship 

Simmons:  BIOL  333  Marine  Biology 

Two  electives 

Spring: 

Internship 

ECON31 15  Economics  and  the  Environment 

Simmons:  PHIL  139  Environmental  Ethics 

Elective 


PRE-LAW  AND  POLICY 


Suggested  Four- Year  Program  for 
Pre-Law  and  Policy  Track 

First  Year 

Fall: 

BIOL1 105  Introduction  to  Cellular  and 

Molecular  Biology 

CHEM1 101  Principles  of  Chemistry  I 

IDS1101  First-Year  Seminar 


Elective 

Spring: 

BIOL1106 

CHEM1102 
MATH  1117 
COFES  2000 


Introduction  to  Organismic  and 
Evolutionary  Biology 
Principles  of  Chemistry  II 
Introduction  to  Statistics 
Environmental  Science  Forum  I 
(2  credits) 


Elective 
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Second,  Year 

Fall: 

CHEM2101 

ECON1101 

Two  electives 

Spring: 

BIOL2107 

PHYS1121 

COFES  2000 

Two  electives 

Third  Year 
Fall: 

CHEM2104 

POLSCI2209 

Two  electives 
Spring: 
ECON31 15 
MGMT2301 
Wentworth: 

COFES  2000 

Elective 

Fourth  Year 

Fall: 

Internship 

Simmons: 

Two  elective 
Spring: 
Internship 
Wentworth: 

Simmons: 

Elective 


Organic  Chemistry  I 
Principles  of  Microeconomics 


Ecology 

Energy  and  the  Environment 
Environmental  Science  Forum  II 
(2  credits) 


Fundamentals  of  Chemical 
Analysis 

Public  Policy,  Congress  and  the 
Legislative  Process 


Economics  and  the  Environment 
Business  Law 
CHEM400/CHEM550 
Environmental  Chemistry 
Environmental  Science  Forum  III 
(2  credits) 


ECON  239  Government  Regulation 
of  Industry 


ENVM815  Environmental 
Resources  and  Conservation 
PHIL  1 39  Environmental  Ethics 


ELECTIVE  COURSE  OPTIONS 

Elective  courses  offered  at  Emmanuel 

General  Environmental  Electives 
BIOL2105  Plant  Biology 

BIOL2133  Science  Communication 


BIOL2131 
BIOL3127 
CHEM2102 
CHEM2108 
CHEM21 13 

ECON21 13 

PHIL1115 

RELIG2108 


Biochemistry  I 
Microbiology 

Organic  Chemistry  II  (with  lab) 
Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis 
Chemistry  of  the  Boston 
Waterways 

The  Politics  of  International 
Economic  Relations 
Recent  Moral  Issues 
Religion  and  the  Environment: 
Ethical  Explorations 


Health  and  Safety  Track  Electives 
BIOL2123  Genetics 

Pre-Law/Policy  Track  Electives 
PHIL2103  Ethics  in  Business  and  the 

Professions 


Electives  offered  at  COF  Colleges 

Environmental  Health  & Safety  Track 
Wentworth  Institute  of  Technology: 

CHEM205  Chemical  Health  and  Safety 


Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Health  Sciences: 


PSB  220  Introduction  to  Health  Care 
Delivery 

Environmental  Science  and 
Technology  Track 
Wentworth  Institute  of  Technology: 

ENVM  105  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 

ENVM  215  Environmental  Ecology 

ENVM  350  Water  and  Wastewater  Treatment 

ENVM  430  Fundamentals  of  Chemical 

Processes 

ENVM  570  Introduction  to  Air,  Noise,  and 

Radiation  Pollution 
GEOL  400  Site  Characterization 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Health  Sciences: 


PHY  381  Radiation  Physics  and 

Instrumentation 

Environmental  Pre-Taw  and  Policy 
This  program  is  under  development.  Consult  with 
an  Emmanuel  coordinator  for  information. 
Wentworth  Institute  of  Technology: 

ENVM  870  Environmental  Impact  and  Protection 
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Spring: 

Internship 

Wentworth:  ENVM805  Environmental 

Risk  Assessment 

Simmons:  PHIL  139  Environmental  Ethics 

(maybe  be  taken  during  the  third  or 
fourth  year) 

Elective 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Suggested  Four- Year  Program  for 
Environmental  Science  and 
Technology  Track 

First  Year 

Fall: 

BIOL1 105  Introduction  to  Cellular  and 

Molecular  Biology 

CHEM1 1 01  Principles  of  Chemistry  I 

IDS1101  First-Year  Seminar 


Elective 

Spring: 

BIOL1106 

CHEM1102 
MATH  1117 
COFES  2000 


Electives 


Introduction  to  Organismic  and 
Evolutionary  Biology 
Principles  of  Chemistry  II 
Introduction  to  Statistics 
Environmental  Science  Forum  I 
(2  credits) 


Second  Year 

Fall: 


CHEM2101 
ECON1101 
PH YS 1109 
Elective 
Spring: 
BIOL2107 
PHYS1113 
COFES  2000 


Two  electives 


Organic  Chemistry  I 
Principles  of  Microeconomics 
General  Physics  I 


Ecology 

General  Physics  II 
Environmental  Science  Forum  II 
(2  credits) 


Third  Year 

Fall: 

CHEM2104 

Wentworth: 

Two  electives 
Spring: 
BIOL2105 
Wentworth: 

COFES  2000 

Two  electives 

Fourth  Year 

Fall: 

Internship 

Simmons: 

Two  electives 

Spring: 

Internship 

ECON31 15 

Simmons: 

Elective 


Fundamentals  of  Chemical 
Analysis 

ENVM815  Environmental 
Resources  and  Conservation 


Plant  Biology 
CHEM400/CHEM550 
Environmental  Chemistry 
Environmental  Science 
Forum  III  (2  credits) 


BIOL  333  Marine  Biology 


Economics  and  the  Environment 
PHIL  139  Environmental  Ethics 


PRE-LAW  AND  POLICY 

Suggested  Four- Year  Program  for 
Pre-Law  and  Policy  Track 

First  Year 
Fall: 

BIOL1105 


CHEM1101 

IDS1101 

Elective 

Spring: 

BIOL1106 

CHEM1102 
MATH  1117 
COFES  2000 


Introduction  to  Cellular  and 
Molecular  Biology 
Principles  of  Chemistry  I 
First-Year  Seminar 


Introduction  to  Organismic  and 
Evolutionary  Biology 
Principles  of  Chemistry  II 
Introduction  to  Statistics 
Environmental  Science  Forum  I 
(2  credits) 


Elective 
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Second  Year 

BIOL21 31 

Biochemistry  1 

Fall: 

BIOL3127 

Microbiology 

CHEM2101 

Organic  Chemistry  1 

CHEM2102 

Organic  Chemistry  II  (with  lab) 

ECON1101 

Principles  of  Microeconomics 

CHEM2108 

Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis 

Two  electives 

CHEM2113 

Chemistry  of  the  Boston 

Spring: 

Waterways 

BIOL2107 

Ecology 

ECON21 13 

The  Politics  of  International 

PHYS1121 

Energy  and  the  Environment 

Economic  Relations 

COFES  2000 

Environmental  Science  Forum  II 

PHIL1115 

Recent  Moral  Issues 

(2  credits) 

RELIG2108 

Religion  and  the  Environment: 

Two  electives 

Ethical  Explorations 

Third  Year 

Health  and  Safety  Track  Electives 

BIOL2123 

Genetics 

Fall: 

CHEM2104 

Fundamentals  of  Chemical 

Pre-Law/Policy  Track  Electives 

Analysis 

PHIL2103 

Ethics  in  Business  and  the 

POLSCI2209 

Public  Policy,  Congress  and  the 

Professions 

Legislative  Process 

Electives  offered  at  COF  Colleges 

Two  electives 

Environmental  Health  & Safety  Track 

Spring: 

Wentworth  Institute  of  Technology: 

ECON31 15 

Economics  and  the  Environment 

CHEM205 

Chemical  Health  and  Safety 

MGMT2301 

Business  Law 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  and 

Wentworth: 

CHEM400/CHEM550 

Health  Sciences: 

Environmental  Chemistry 

PSB  220 

Introduction  to  Health  Care 

COFES  2000 

Environmental  Science  Forum  III 

Delivery 

(2  credits) 

Environmental  Science  and 

Elective 

Technology  Track 

Fourth  Year 

Wentworth  Institute  of  Technology: 

Fall: 

ENVM  105 

Environmental  Health  and  Safety 

Internship 

ENVM  215 

Environmental  Ecology 

Simmons: 

ECON  239  Government  Regulation 

ENVM  350 

Water  and  Wastewater  Treatment 

of  Industry 

ENVM  430 

Fundamentals  of  Chemical 

Two  elective 

Processes 

Spring: 

ENVM  570 

Introduction  to  Air,  Noise,  and 

Internship 

Radiation  Pollution 

Wentworth: 

ENVM8I5  Environmental 

GEOL  400 

Site  Characterization 

Resources  and  Conservation 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  and 

Simmons: 

PHIL  139  Environmental  Ethics 

Health  Sciences: 

Elective 

PHY  381 

Radiation  Physics  and 

ELECTIVE  COURSE  OPTIONS 

Elective  courses  offered  at  Emmanuel 

General  Environmental  Electives 
BIOL2105  Plant  Biology 

BIOL2133  Science  Communication 


Instrumentation 

Environmental  Pre-Law  and  Policy 
This  program  is  under  development.  Consult  with 
an  Emmanuel  coordinator  for  information. 
Wentworth  Institute  of  Technology: 

ENVM  870  Environmental  Impact  and  Protection 
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Foreign  Languages 


Arlyn  Sanchez  Silva,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


Learning  a second  language  in  today’s 
global  society  broadens  a student’s  hori- 
zons not  only  by  providing  another  linguis- 
tic framework,  but  also  by  introducing  the 
thoughts,  values  and  assumptions  that  con- 
stitute another  culture.  The  goal  of  the  for- 
eign language  program  is  to  enrich  students 
with  proficiency  in  a foreign  language, 
preparing  them  for  employment  in  a lan- 
guage-related field  or  for  admission  to  a 
graduate  program  in  Spanish.  A cultural 
awareness  or  second  language  is  valuable 
in  careers  such  as  management,  teaching, 
health  care,  business,  counseling,  banking, 
politics  or  law.  Foreign  language  majors 
lead  fulfilling  professional  lives  in  teaching 
at  all  levels,  as  well  as  in  careers  such  as 
interpreting,  translating,  editing  or  working 
in  the  travel  industry.  Students  who  major 
in  a foreign  language  also  have  a solid 
foundation  for  graduate  work  in  other  dis- 
ciplines. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
offers  a major  and  a minor  in  Spanish  as 
well  as  an  individually  designed  interdisci- 
plinary major  with  a concentration  in 
Spanish.  Students  interested  in  pursuing 
this  second  option  should  meet  with  the 
department  chair  as  early  as  possible  in 
their  academic  programs  to  discuss  their 
particular  interests.  The  department  also 
offers  French  and  Italian  language  courses, 
as  well  as  World  Literature  in  Translation 
courses. 

Students  who  choose  not  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  a foreign  language  minor 
or  major  may  instead  pursue  a Foreign 
Language  Certificate  in  French  or  Spanish. 


This  course  of  study  gives  students  an  offi- 
cial acknowledgement  of  completion  of  a 
structured  program  of  basic  language  skills. 
The  Foreign  Language  Certificate  program 
is  recommended  for  students  who  want  to 
enhance  their  knowledge  of  a foreign  lan- 
guage. Successful  completion  of  a language 
certificate  will  be  noted  on  the  student’s 
transcript. 

Spanish  courses  comprise  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  incorporation  of  the 
students’  experience  into  the  reading  and 
analysis  of  representative  literature  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  world.  French  courses 
cover  two  levels  of  language  and  also 
include  the  study  of  Francophone  literature 
and  cultures.  World  Literature  in  Transla- 
tion courses,  taught  in  English,  introduce 
the  student  to  major  world  authors. 

Language  Laboratory  facilities  allow  stu- 
dents to  further  develop  oral  and  aural 
command  of  language  skills. 

The  department  strongly  encourages  study 
abroad  at  accredited  institutions  for  one  or 
two  semesters  and/or  for  the  summer. 

Requirements  for  Departmental 
Major  in  Spanish 

Ten  courses  chosen  with  departmental 
advising  at  the  intermediate  level  and 
beyond 

Requirements  for  Departmental 
Minor  in  Spanish 

Six  courses  chosen  with  departmental 
advising  at  the  intermediate  level  and 
beyond 


Requirements  for  a Foreign  Language 
Certificate 

Five  courses  chosen  with  departmental 
advising  at  the  beginning  level  and  beyond 

TEACHER  LICENSURE  IN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  (SPANISH) 

Modifications  in  state  licensure  for  teachers 
have  resulted  in  significant  changes  in  the 
course  requirements  for  teacher  candidates, 
including  changes  in  requirements  for  lib- 
eral arts  and  science  courses,  as  well  as 
education  courses.  Students  seeking  teacher 
licensure  in  Spanish  must  complete  a major 
in  Spanish  as  well  as  complete  required 
education  courses  and  student  teaching. 
Education  requirements  are  available 
through  the  education  department. 

Students  seeking  Initial  Licensure  in  Massa- 
chusetts must  pass  the  Massachusetts  Tests 
for  Educator  Licensure  (MTEL). 
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History 

William  C.  Leonard,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


The  study  of  history  enables  students  to 
understand  change  and  continuity  across 
time  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and  the 
world.  Courses  survey  such  topics  as  the 
growth  and  decline  of  states  and  societies, 
the  conduct  of  war  and  the  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice, cultural  achievements,  religious  belief 
and  forms  of  worship,  reform  movements, 
influential  ideologies,  the  significance  of 
race,  gender  and  class  and  exploration  and 
colonization.  Students  look  at  cultures  and 
civilizations  both  nearby  and  remote  as 
they  study  topics  such  as  Boston’s  neigh- 
borhoods, the  British  presence  in  India  or 
the  ideals  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Examining 
instances  of  beauty,  progress  and  success 
on  the  world  stage  as  well  as  episodes  of 
carnage,  cruelty  and  injustice  familiarizes 
students  with  the  range  and  commonality 
of  human  experience  and  gives  them  per- 
spective on  the  present. 

Analyzing  historical  records  and  interpreta- 
tions enables  students  to  become  more  per- 
ceptive, confident  and  sophisticated  writers 
and  thinkers.  The  department  provides 
training  in  research  methods,  theories  of 
history,  and  the  opportunity  for  applied 
work  through  a broad  range  of  internship 
choices  in  archives,  libraries,  museums  and 
governmental  and  media  agencies. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 
HIST1105  United  States  History  to  1877 

HIST1 1 06  United  States  History  Since  1 877 

HIST1108  World  History  to  1500 

HIST1109  Modern  World  History 

HIST4000  Senior  Seminar:  Historiography 


Five  other  departmental  courses,  at  least  two  of 
which  must  be  at  the  3000-level. 

Internships  are  not  required,  but  are  available. 

Requirements  for  Departmental  Minor 
HIST1 105  United  States  History  to  1877 
HIST1106  United  States  History  Since  1877 

HIST1 1 08  World  History  to  1 500 

HIST1109  Modern  World  History 

One  other  departmental  course 


TEACHER  LICENSURE  IN  HISTORY 

Modifications  in  state  licensure  for  teachers 
have  resulted  in  significant  changes  in  the 
course  requirements  for  teacher  candidates, 
including  changes  in  requirements  for  lib- 
eral arts  and  science  courses,  as  well  as 
education  courses.  Students  seeking  teacher 
licensure  in  history  must  complete  a major 
in  history  as  well  as  complete  required  edu- 
cation courses  and  student  teaching.  Edu- 
cation requirements  are  available  through 
the  education  department. 

Students  seeking  Initial  Licensure  in  Massa- 
chusetts must  pass  the  Massachusetts  Tests 
for  Educator  Licensure  (MTEL). 

History  Content  Course  Requirements 
for  Secondary  Education  Students 
HIST1 105  United  States  History  to  1877 
HIST1106  United  States  History  Since  1877 
HIST1 1 08  World  History  to  1 500 

HIST1109  Modern  World  History 

HIST21 19  Nineteenth  Century  Europe 

HIST2120  Europe  in  the  Era  of  the  Cold  War 
HIST4000  Senior  Seminar:  Historiography 

SOC2129  Cultural  Geography 

Three  other  departmental  courses,  at  least  two  of 
which  must  be  at  the  3000-level 
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Information  Technology 


]eanne  Trubek,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


Recognizing  the  need  for  students  to  be 
prepared  for  the  increased  role  of  technol- 
ogy in  the  global  economy,  the  information 
technology  department  offers  courses  to 
fulfill  the  foundation  skills  of  the  general 
requirements  as  well  as  a minor  in  infor- 
mation technology.  Courses  in  the  depart- 
ment facilitate  students’  understanding  of 
the  role  of  computers  in  education,  manu- 
facturing, business  and  strategic  decision- 
making. Students  will  gain  hands-on 
experience  with  software  applications  that 
allow  information  gathering,  critical  evalu- 
ation and  data  organization  and  presenta- 
tion. Students  will  also  explore  the  social 
and  ethical  implications  of  the  development 
and  application  of  technology. 


A minor  in  information  technology  will 
expand  the  student’s  skill  set,  providing 
preparation  for  careers,  graduate  school 
and  life  in  a technological  society.  Students 
choosing  a minor  in  information  technol- 
ogy will  utilize  the  most  current  software 
t and  hardware  programs  to  gain  additional 
skills  necessary  for  success  in  the  liberal 
arts.  The  20-credit  minor  consists  of  one 
required  course:  ITECH2100  Information 
Technology  for  a Changing  Society.  The 
remaining  courses  are  electives  chosen  by 
the  student. 


Requirements  for 
Departmental  Minor 
ITECH2100  Information  Technology  for  a 
Changing  Society 


16  credits  of  additional  technology-based  courses 
selected  from  the  following  or  in  consultation 
with  departmental  advisor: 

ITECH2101  Problem  Solving  with  Computers 

ITECH2107  Computer  Databases:  Designs  and 

Applications 

ITECH2109  Using  the  Internet:  Tools  and 

Techniques 

ITECH2113  Computer  Programming  with 

Java  I 

ITECH2115  Introduction  to  Programming 

with  MATLAB 


ITECH3103  Information  Systems  in  the 

Workplace 

ITECH3105  Social  Issues  in  Computing 

ITECH4101  Programming  in  SAS 

ART1407  Introduction  to  Digital  Processes 

ENGL3501  Writing  for  Electronic  Media 
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Management 

Diana  Stork,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


Management  is  fundamentally  multidisci- 
plinary, drawing  its  theoretical  constructs 
from  disciplines  such  as  economics,  mathe- 
matics, sociology,  political  science,  and  psy- 
chology. 

The  discipline  of  management  focuses  on 
the  holistic  processes  by  which  organiza- 
tional leaders  allocate  and  coordinate  com- 
pany resources  with  the  purpose  of 
achieving  the  firm’s  stated  goals.  Dedicated 
to  creating  value  for  the  firm,  management 
covers  a broad  spectrum  of  study  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  finance,  marketing, 
human  resources,  information  technology, 
business  models,  competitive  strategy,  and 
social  responsibility. 

The  B.A.  in  management  provides  gradu- 
ates with  a general  understanding  of  busi- 
ness principles  supported  by  a strong 
background  in  the  liberal  arts.  The  busi- 
ness principles  will  introduce  essential  busi- 
ness theories  to  students  and  provide  them 
with  the  tools  necessary  to  manage  respon- 
sibly in  a complex  society.  The  comprehen- 
sive liberal  arts  foundation  teaches  students 
to  think  critically,  be  problem  solvers, 
become  effective  team  members  and  com- 
municate well. 

This  integrated  management  degree  will 
prepare  students  to  graduate  ready  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  constantly  changing  world  of 
business.  Graduates  will  be  strong  manage- 
ment generalists  prepared  for  a wide  range 
of  careers  in  business  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. 

Specifically,  students  graduating  with  a 
major  in  management  will  have  a minimum 


understanding  of  the  following  business 

concepts: 

Management  responsibilities: 

• an  understanding  of  how  managers 
operate  in  a changing  global  business 
environment 

• familiarity  with  the  technical  aspect  of 
business  management,  including  master- 
ing skills  of  sorting,  analyzing,  and 
reporting  data  needed  by  corporate  man- 
agement to  review  operational  results 
and  plan  future  business  strategy 

• competency  in  using  computer  software 
and  the  Internet  in  the  context  of  busi- 
ness 

• knowledge  of  how  people  behave  and 
interact  in  an  organizational  context  and 
being  able  to  determine  paths  of  greater 
managerial  effectiveness  through  the 
application  of  theory  and  scientific 
method  to  practical  problems 

• examining  and  discussing  ethical  issues 
faced  by  managers  in  business 

Marketing  responsibilities: 

• competency  in  applying  marketing  prin- 
ciples within  the  framework  of  market- 
ing as  an  integrated  discipline,  in  which 
policy  and  operating  decisions  reflect  the 
interrelationship  of  various  elements  of 
marketing  strategy 

• proficiency  in  communicating  orally  and 
in  written  form  to  present  qualitative 
and  quantitative  information  needed  in 
making  marketing  decisions 

• the  ability  to  debate  a marketing  man- 
ager’s responsibility  in  ethical  decision- 
making 
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Finance  responsibilities : 

• developing  an  understanding  of  how  to 
read  and  analyze  a corporate  annual 
report;  how  the  computer  is  used  to 
process  repetitive  business  transactions; 
and  how  accountants  adopt  a variety  of 
measurement  techniques  in  order  to 
make  the  financial  information  more 
meaningful  and  reliable 

• knowledge  of  the  essential  elements  of 
management  accounting,  including  the 
planning  and  control  techniques  of  budg- 
eting, allocating  costs  to  products  or 
services,  and  competency  with  analytical 
techniques  and  the  Excel  computer 
spreadsheet  program 

• learning  how  to  read  the  financial  pages, 
to  invest  in  financial  markets,  and  to 
value  stocks  and  bonds 

• having  an  understanding  of  corporate 
annual  reports,  and  familiarity  using  the 
financial  data  needed  by  management  to 
review  operational  results,  and  plan  for 
future  business  strategy 

Economics  principles: 

• the  role  of  economics  in  the  creation  and 
distribution  of  wealth 

• an  understanding  of  economic  theories 
as  they  apply  to  current  issues 

Principles  of  the  general  manager  as  a 

strategist: 

• developing  an  understanding  of  strategic 
perspectives  and  orientations 

• learning  to  integrate  other  disciplines 
studied  in  order  to  develop  a strategic 
mind-set 

• developing  strategic  management  skills 
for  communicating  an  individual  strate- 
gic vision  to  upper  management 

• competency  in  conceptual  frameworks 
for  strategic  analysis 


• learning  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
individual  (self)  values  that  will  come 
into  play  when  making  socially  responsi- 
ble decisions. 

Capstone  Experience 

A valuable  experience  for  management 
majors  is  the  required  integrative  experi- 
ence of  the  strategic  management  capstone 
course  in  combination  with  the  internship 
experience.  The  internship  requirement 
enhances  the  student’s  ability  to  integrate 
management  theory  with  practical  experi- 
ence. 

The  senior-year  internship  is  a supervised 
learning  experience  that  provides  the 
Emmanuel  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
apply  various  previously  learned  theoretical 
concepts  and  management  skills  in  a “real 
world”  setting.  This  experience  is  useful  as 
students  define  areas  of  interest,  assess 
their  levels  of  skills  and  abilities,  explore 
the  integration  of  theory  and  practice,  and 
investigate  possible  career  options.  Interns 
often  assume  positions  similar  in  responsi- 
bility to  those  held  by  college  graduates  or 
professional  staff  members.  A faculty  mem- 
ber and  an  experienced  manager  supervise 
the  internships. 

Recent  interns  have  held  positions  in  the 
following  functions: 

• research  analyst 

• financial  investment 

• assistant  account  executive 

• service  support 

• accounting/budgeting 

• accounting/taxes 

• accounting/payroll 

• college  recruiting 

• target  marketing 

• sales  support 

• development 
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Management  majors  have  recently  interned 
in  the  following  companies: 

• Viacom 

• US  Small  Business  Administration 

• Enterprise  Rent-a  Car 

• Por  Cristo 

• Morgan  Stanley 

• Merrill  Lynch 

• Massachusetts  College  of  Art 

• Sun  Life  Financial 

• Kraft  Foods 

• Miller  Wachman  Accounting 

• Arnold  Communications 

• Clinton  Foundation  HIV/AIDS  Initiative 

• Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

• Warm2Kids 

• Boston  Bruins 

Recent  management  majors  are  now  work- 
ing for  Fortune  500  financial  institutions, 
medium-sized  accounting  firms,  nationally 
recognized  advertising  agencies,  and  not- 
for-profit  service  agencies.  Some  of  our 
graduates  have  moved  on  to  own  their  own 
business.  Other  management  majors  pursue 
graduate  degrees  in  various  disciplines  that 
include  business  administration,  social 
work,  law,  economics  and  international 
finance. 


REQUIRED  CORE  COURSES 


MGMT1201 

MGMT1303 

MGMT2201 

MGMT2307 

MGMT2301 

MGMT3301 

MGMT3302 

MGMT3305 

MGMT4303 

MGMT4396 

ECON1101 


Financial  Accounting 
Foundations  of  Management 
Managerial  Accounting 
Organizational  Behavior 
Business  Law 
Principles  of  Marketing 
Operations  Management 
Financial  Management 
Strategic  Management 
Management  Internship 
Principles  of  Microeconomics 


ECON1103  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

ECON2101  History  of  Economic  Thought 


In  addition,  management  majors  must 
complete  the  following  mathematics 
courses: 

MATH1 1 1 7 Introduction  to  Statistics 

and  one  of  the  following  courses: 

MATH1111  Calculus  I 

or 

MATH1121  Applied  Mathematics  for  the 

Natural,  Social  and  Management 
Sciences 

Management  majors  may  wish  to  focus 
their  elective  choices,  although  they  are  not 
required  to  do  so. 


As  an  example,  students  wanting  a global 
focus  for  their  electives  would  select 


courses  that  supported  that  interest.  They 
could  choose  electives,  for  example,  from 
the  following  courses: 


ECON3103 

HIST1109 

MGMT2202 

POLSC1401 

RELIG2135 

SOC2105 

SOC2129 

SOC3105 


The  International  Economy 
Modern  World  History 
International  Management 
International  Relations 
Religions  of  the  World 
Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 
Cultural  Geography 
Social  Change  and  Development 


Students  wanting  a public  relations,  media, 
and  design  focus  for  their  electives  would 
select  courses  that  supported  that  interest. 
They  could  choose  electives,  for  example, 
from  the  following  courses: 

ENGL1208  Persuasive  Strategies  and 

Rhetorical  Traditions 
ENGL2521  Public  Relations  Writing 

ENGL2523  Introduction  to  Advertising 

ENGL3701  Media  Theory  and  Criticism 

ART1401  Basic  Drawing  I 

ART1407  Introduction  to  Digital  Processes 
ART2403  Design  and  Composition 

ART2431  Typography  I 
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ART2431  Graphic  Design  I 

ITECH2101  Problem  Solving  with  Computers 

SPCH1 101  Dynamics  of  Speech 

Communication 

Requirements  for  Management  Minor 
ECON 1101  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

MGMT1303  Foundations  of  Management 

MGMT1201  Financial  Accounting 

Two  management  courses  at  the  2000-level  or 
above 

Requirements  for  Economics  Minor 
(for  non-management  majors) 

ECON  1 103  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

ECON1 101  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

ECON2101  History  of  Economic  Thought 

Two  economics  courses  at  the  2000-level  or 
above,  where  at  least  one  is  at  the  3000-level  or 
above 

Requirements  for  Economics  Minor 
(for  management  majors) 

Four  economics  courses  at  the  2000-level  or 
above,  where  at  least  two  are  at  the  3000-level  or 
above 

A management  major  completing  an  eco- 
nomics minor  must  take  four  economics 
courses  beyond  the  economics  courses 
required  for  the  major  because  “a  student 
may  count  4 credits  in  his/her  major 
toward  a minor,  but  the  total  number  of 
credits  [for  the  major  and  minor  combined] 
cannot  be  fewer  than  60”  (see  page  10). 

Suggested  Four- Year  Program  for 
Management  Major 

First  Year 

MGMT1303  Foundations  of  Management 

ECON1 101  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

ECON  1 103  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

MATH1 121  Applied  Mathematics  for  the 

Natural,  Social  and  Management 
Sciences* 


Second  Year 

MGMT1201 

Financial  Accounting 

MGMT2201 

Managerial  Accounting 

MATH  1117 

Introduction  to  Statistics 

ECON2101 

History  of  Economic  Thought 

PHIL2103 

Ethics  in  Business  and  the 

Professions** 

Third  Year 

MGMT2307 

Organizational  Behavior 

MGMT2301 

Business  Law 

MGMT3301 

Principles  of  Marketing 

MGMT3305 

Financial  Management 

MGMT3302 

Operations  Management 

Fourth  Year 

MGMT4303 

Strategic  Management 

MGMT4396 

Management  Internship 

*Students  with  a strong  math  background  may 
take  MATH1 1 1 1 Calculus  I or  MATH1 112  Calculus 
II. 

**Students  are  encouraged  to  take  this  course, 
although  it  is  not  a requirement  for  the  major. 

Students  should  select  electives  and  their 
internships  with  a career  goal  in  mind. 
Some  examples  would  include: 

• International  business  — foreign  lan- 
guages, international  economics,  history 
and  political  science 

• Computer  science  — advanced  mathe- 
matics and  information  technology 
courses 

• Human  resources  — labor  relations, 
interviewing  skills,  psychology  and  soci- 
ology courses 

• Finance  — money  and  financial  markets, 
international  finance,  accounting  courses 

• Graduate  school  in  business  or  econom- 
ics — advanced  mathematics  courses 

• Law  school  — liberal  arts  electives 
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Mathematics 


Jeanne  Trubek,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


The  goal  of  the  mathematics  program  is  to 
provide  a solid  theoretical  understanding  of 
mathematics  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
many  applications  in  science  and  other  dis- 
ciplines. Mathematics  is  a powerful  collec- 
tion of  tools  for  solving  practical  problems. 
It  is  also  a rich  field  of  study  filled  with 
imagination  and  creativity.  A solid  back- 
ground in  mathematics  will  position  gradu- 
ates for  careers  in  any  field  that  requires 
quantitative  and  analytical  skills. 

Those  who  major  in  mathematics  may 
choose  to  focus  on  applications  and  enter 
the  workforce  in  manufacturing,  market- 
ing, management,  finance,  data  analysis  or 
education.  The  number  of  opportunities  in 
many  of  these  fields  has  increased  dramati- 
cally in  the  past  few  years.  Students  may 
choose  to  focus  on  the  abstract  aspects  of 
mathematics  with  a goal  of  enrolling  in  a 
graduate  or  professional  program.  For 
example,  a master’s  degree  in  mathematics 
is  good  preparation  for  a career  as  an  ana- 
lyst in  biometrics,  biotechnology,  national 
security  or  education. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

MATH2101  Linear  Algebra 

MATH 2 103  Calculus  III 

MATH2109  Discrete  Methods 

MATH2113  Applied  Statistics 

MATH3101  Real  Analysis 

MATH3107  Abstract  Algebra 

MATH4157  Seminar  in  Mathematics 


At  least  three  electives  to  be  chosen  from: 
ITECH2115  Introduction  to  Programming 

with  MATLAB 

ITECH4101  Programming  in  SAS 

MATH 2 107  Differential  Equations 

MATH3103  Probability 

MATH3105  Advanced  Statistics 

MATH3109  Operations  Research 

MATH4178  Directed  Study 

MATH4194  Internship 


Requirements  for  Departmental  Minor 

This  minor  provides  a strong  background 
in  mathematics  for  students  majoring  in 
biology,  chemistry,  and  management.  The 
program  offers  valuable  support  to  the  stu- 
dent who  chooses  an  immediate  career  in 
his  or  her  field  and  provides  essential  back- 
ground for  students  pursuing  graduate 
work. 

Required  Courses: 

MATH  1111  Calculus  I 

MATH  1112  Calculus  II 

Four  electives  to  be  chosen  from: 

ITECH2115  Introduction  to  Programming 

with  MATLAB 


MATH2101  Linear  Algebra 

MATH2103  Calculus  III 

MATH 2 107  Differential  Equations 

MATH2109  Discrete  Methods 

MATH21 13  Applied  Statistics 

MATH3101  Real  Analysis 

MATH3103  Probability 

MATH3105  Advanced  Statistics 

MATH3107  Abstract  Algebra 

MATH3109  Operations  Research 

Students  exempt  from  Calculus  I and/or  Calculus 

II  by  placement  will  choose  additional  electives 

for  a total  of  six  courses. 
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TEACHER  LICENSURE 
IN  MATHEMATICS 

Modifications  in  state  licensure  for  teachers 
have  resulted  in  significant  changes  in  the 
course  requirements  for  teacher  candidates, 
including  changes  in  requirements  for  lib- 
eral arts  and  science  courses,  as  well  as 
education  courses.  Students  seeking  teacher 
licensure  in  mathematics  must  complete  a 
major  in  mathematics  as  well  as  complete 
required  education  courses  and  student 
teaching.  Education  requirements  are  avail- 
able through  the  education  department. 

Students  seeking  Initial  Licensure  in  Massa- 
chusetts must  pass  the  Massachusetts  Tests 
for  Educator  Licensure  (MTEL). 


BIOSTATISTICS  PROGRAM 

Biostatistics  is  an  interdisciplinary  study 
with  requirements  in  both  the  biology  and 
mathematics  departments.  Students  who 
major  in  biostatistics  will  gain  a strong 
background  in  mathematics  and  biology  as 
well  as  communications  skills  that  are  nec- 
essary in  the  working  world.  Students  will 
be  well  prepared  to  find  jobs  in  many 
newly  emerging  fields  of  biotechnology.  For 
details,  please  refer  to  the  section,  “Biosta- 
tistics,” on  page  63. 
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Performance  Arts 


Scott  Gagnon,  Co-Chair 
Tom  Schnauber,  Ph.D.,  Co-Chair 


The  department  of  performance  arts  offers 
an  individualized  major  that  allows  the  stu- 
dent to  focus  on  speech  communication/ 
theater  arts  or  music  through  courses  cho- 
sen. An  individualized  major  with  perform- 
ance arts  as  a component  allows  students 
to  combine  courses  in  this  department  with 
carefully  selected  courses  from  another 
department  or  departments.  The  courses 
that  complete  an  individualized  major  are 
chosen  with  the  aid  of  a faculty  advisor. 

Students  prepare  for  careers  in  such  varied 
fields  as  musical  and  theatrical  perform- 
ance, communications,  translation/interpre- 
tation, broadcast  journalism,  corporate 
training,  teaching,  theater  design,  music 
publishing,  and  stage  managing  (please 
refer  to  Individualized  Majors  in  this  cata- 
log). 

It  is  also  possible  to  combine  theater  arts 
and  music  without  involving  another 
department.  There  are  many  performance 
opportunities  through  involvement  with  the 
Emmanuel  College  Theater  Guild,  which 
performs  one  dramatic  play  and  one  musi- 
cal each  year.  Students  also  direct  one-act 
plays  under  faculty  guidance.  Student  play- 
writing is  encouraged.  The  Performance 
Techniques  for  the  Singing  Actor  and 
Dance  courses  present  one  show  each 
semester.  The  Emmanuel  Singers  and  the 
Colleges  of  the  Fenway  Orchestra  are 
among  the  performance  opportunities. 


A departmental  internship  is  available,  and 
students  have  interned  at  such  sites  as  the 
Huntington  Theatre,  the  Boston  Lyric 
Opera,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

J Magazine,  the  Speakeasy  Theatre,  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Travel  and 
Tourism  and  the  New  England  Aquarium. 

Requirements  for  Minor  in 
Speech  Communication/Theater  Arts 
SPCH 1101  Dynamics  of  Speech 

Communication 

SPCH2101  Acting  I:  Process  and  Technique 

Four  other  courses  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  departmental  advisor 

Requirements  for  Minor  in  Music 
MUSIC1 102  Song:  From  the  Monks  to  the 
Monkees 

MUSIC1 1 1 1 Foundations  of  Music 

Four  other  courses  chosen  in  consultation  with 

the  departmental  advisor 
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Philosophy 


Ann  K.  Wetherilt,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


The  original  Greek  idea  of  philosophy  cen- 
tered on  the  notion  “love  of  wisdom.” 
Wisdom  is  knowledge  that  enables  us  to 
understand  reality  and  live  a good  life.  In 
this  spirit,  the  department  strives  to  help 
students  explore  the  meaning  of  humanity, 
God,  freedom,  knowledge,  society,  history, 
good  and  evil. 

The  person  who  has  learned  to  philoso- 
phize avoids  the  tragedy  of  an  unexamined 
life.  Furthermore,  he  or  she  is  able  to  begin 
the  elaboration  of  a worldview,  to  interpret 
his  or  her  experience  in  life. 

Students  may  acquire  a minor  in  philoso- 
phy to  complement  their  studies  in  the  lib- 
eral arts  and  sciences.  The  study  of 
philosophy  is  recommended  for  students 
planning  careers  in  medicine,  law,  and 
teaching,  and  in  fields  requiring  highly 
developed  conceptual,  logical  and  integra- 
tive skills. 


Requirements  for 

Departmental  Minor 

PHIL2101  Problems  of  Philosophy 

Four  additional  philosophy  courses  selected  in 

consultation  with  departmental  advisor 
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Political  Science 

William  C.  Leonard,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


The  major  in  political  science  is  geared 
towards  helping  students  understand, 
research  and  critically  assess  the  intricate 
relationship  between  people  and  their  gov- 
ernmental and  political  system.  Political 
scientists  study  such  topics  as  the  political 
values  held  by  people  in  a system,  the  rela- 
tionship between  those  values  and  political 
participation,  the  role  of  special  interests, 
the  media  and  public  opinion  and  how 
public  policy  is  made.  All  of  these  are 
related  to  the  expectations  people  have  of 
their  leaders  and  how  their  leaders  behave. 
The  political  science  department  offers  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  integrate  not  only 
the  theoretical  basis  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment, but  also  the  practical  application  and 
implication  of  these  theories. 

The  department  offers  a wide  range  of 
courses  in  the  areas  of  American  politics 
and  government,  comparative  politics  and 
government,  international  relations,  law, 
and  political  theory.  Each  of  these  sub- 
fields of  the  discipline  of  political  science  is 
crucial  to  an  understanding  of  the  entirety 
of  the  discipline.  Once  students  have  satis- 
fied the  requirements  of  the  departmental 
major,  they  can  concentrate  on  any  of  the 
above  sub-fields.  The  senior  internship 
seminar  is  the  capstone  course  that  offers 
the  opportunity  for  students  to  work  with 
political  and  governmental  decision-mak- 


ers, interest  groups,  legislators  and  the 
media. 


Graduates  of  the  political  science  depart- 
ment have  excelled  in  a diversity  of  fields, 
including  law,  academe,  public  policy,  gov- 
ernment, journalism,  campaign  manage- 
ment, and  in  elective  offices.  Political 
science  graduates  have  had  a profound 
impact  on  the  domestic  and  international 
arenas,  and  are  involved  in  a range  of 
issues  and  movements,  such  as  human 
rights  both  at  home  and  abroad,  political 
reform,  legal  reform,  and  public  policy 
advocacy. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 
POLSC1201  Introduction  to  American 

Politics  and  Government 
POLSC1301  Introduction  to  Comparative 

Government  and  Politics 
POLSC1401  Introduction  to  International 

Relations 

POLSC1501  Political  Theory  and  Analysis 

(to  be  taken  prior  to  senior  year) 

Senior  seminar 

Five  additional  political  science  courses  exclusive 
of  internships  or  directed  studies.  At  least  two 
electives  must  be  at  the  3000-level. 
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It  is  recommended  that  political  science 
majors  take  the  following  courses  outside 
the  department: 

ECON1103  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

MATH1 1 1 7 Introduction  to  Statistics 

SPCH1 101  Dynamics  of  Speech 

Communication 

SOC21 13  Methods  of  Social  Research 

Other  courses  outside  the  department  may 
be  recommended  following  individual  con- 
sultation with  departmental  advisors.  They 
will  be  determined  by  the  student’s  pro- 
posed course  of  study  and  interests. 


Requirements  for  Departmental 
Minor 

POLSC1201  Introduction  to  American  Politics 

and  Government 

POLSC1301  Introduction  to  Comparative 

Government  and  Politics 
POLSC1401  Introduction  to  International 

Relations 

POLSC1501  Political  Theory  and  Analysis 

two  upper-level  political  science  electives 
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Psychology 


Michael  St.  Clair,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


Psychology  is  a rich  and  varied  discipline. 
Dedicated  to  the  scientific  study  of  the 
complexity  and  diversity  of  the  human 
mind  and  behavior,  psychology  covers  a 
broad  area  of  study,  including  cognition, 
memory,  motivation,  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, personality,  psychological  distur- 
bance and  psychotherapy. 

Psychology  majors  receive  a broad  liberal 
arts  education  as  well  as  training  in  the 
specialized  knowledge  and  skills  of  psy- 
chology. This  training  can  be  applied  in  a 
wide  variety  of  work  settings,  such  as  with 
children  and  the  elderly,  or  in  institutional 
and  mental  health  facilities.  Emmanuel 
graduates  have  continued  their  education 
at  the  masters  and  doctoral  level  in  psy- 
chology, social  work,  health  care  and  other 
professional  fields.  Some  graduates  work  in 
human  resources,  personnel  and  related 
careers  in  business  and  academia.  Gradu- 
ates have  also  been  involved  in  research,  in 
college  teaching,  and  in  human  services 
within  a variety  of  institutions  and  agencies 
and  within  a broad  range  of  clinical  set- 
tings. 

The  psychology  department  offers  a B.A. 
degree  in  psychology  with  four  concentra- 
tions: 

General/experimental  psychology  is  a 
broad  program  containing  theoretical  and 
laboratory  components  based  in  the  liberal 
arts  context. 

Developmental  psychology  is  a program 
that  concentrates  on  developmental  psy- 
chology through  the  human  lifespan. 


Counseling  and  health  psychology  concen- 
trates on  interviewing  skills  and  modern 
research  on  coping  and  dealing  with  stress 
and  other  health-oriented  issues. 

The  neuroscience  concentration  is  the 
result  of  a collaboration  between  the  psy- 
chology and  biology  departments.  This 
program  of  study  is  designed  to  provide 
students  with  a solid  foundation  in  the  psy- 
chological, biological  and  chemical  sci- 
ences. Details  regarding  the  course 
requirements  for  this  seven-course  concen- 
tration can  be  found  in  the  biology  pro- 
gram on  page  57  of  the  catalog. 

The  early  core  courses  in  psychology  pro- 
vide the  scientific  background  for  later 
courses  that  build  upon  students’  knowl- 
edge base,  capacity  to  analyze  and  critical 
thinking  skills.  Upper-level  courses  allow 
students  to  explore  more  deeply  specific 
areas  in  scientific  psychology  and  further 
develop  critical  sophistication  through 
directed  research,  exposure  to  psychologi- 
cal literature  and  senior  internships. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

PSYCH1501  General  Psychology 

PSYCH2207  Quantitative  Methods  in 

Psychology 

PSYCH2209  Physiological  Bases  of  Behavior 

PSYCH2701  Research  Methods  in  Psychology 

PSYCH321 1 Theories  of  Personality 

PSYCH4100  Experimental  Psychology 


PSYCHOLOGY  99 


Additional  Requirements  for 
1 Departmental  Concentrations 

I!  General/Experimental  Psychology 
I Concentration: 

j1  PSYCH321 2 Abnormal  Psychology 
PSYCH3215  History  and  Systems  of 
Psychology 

PSYCH4282  Senior  Directed  Research 
at  least  two  electives  from  the  following: 
PSYCH2203  Social  Psychology 
PSYCH2303  Human  Development  I:  Child  and 
Adolescent  Psychology 
PSYCH2304  Human  Development  II: 

Adulthood  and  Aging 
PSYCH2405  Health  Psychology 
PSYCH3101  Seminar:  Psychology  of  Women 

PSYCH3601  Counseling  Theories  and 

Techniques 

In  addition  to  these  requirements,  a senior 
in  this  concentration  has  three  options: 

a)  to  choose  to  take  two  additional  courses 
from  the  group  of  theory  courses  and  a 
comprehensive  examination;  or 

b)  to  take  PSYCH4282  and  PSYCH4283 
with  permission  of  the  department  chair- 
person; or 

c)  to  take  PSYCH4478  and  a comprehen- 
sive examination. 


Developmental  Psychology  Concentration : 
PSYCH2303  Human  Development  I:  Child  and 

Adolescent  Psychology 
PSYCH2304  Human  Development  II: 

Adulthood  and  Aging 
PSYCH3601  Counseling  Theories  and 

Techniques 

PSYCH4494-5  Internship  in  Psychology 
at  least  one  elective  from  the  following: 
PSYCH2103  Relationships,  Marriage  and  the 

Family 

PSYCH2203  Social  Psychology 

PSYCH2405  Health  Psychology 

PSYCH3212  Abnormal  Psychology 

PSYCH3215  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology 


Counseling  and  Health  Psychology 
Concentration: 

PSYCH2405  Health  Psychology 

PSYCH3212  Abnormal  Psychology 

PSYCH3601  Counseling  Theories  and 
Techniques 

PSYCH4494-5  Internship  in  Psychology 
at  least  one  elective  from  the  following: 
PSYCH2203  Social  Psychology 

PSYCH2103  Relationships,  Marriage  and  the 

Family 

PSYCH2303  Human  Development  I:  Child  and 

Adolescent  Psychology 
PSYCH2304  Human  Development  II: 

Adulthood  and  Aging 

PSYCH3101  Seminar:  Psychology  of  Women 

PSYCH3212  Abnormal  Psychology 

PSYCH3215  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology 


With  departmental  advising,  psychology 
majors  may  substitute  BIOL1110  and 
BIOL1  111  Principles  of  Human  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  I and  II  for  PSYCH2209 
Physiological  Bases  of  Behavior. 


Distinction  in  the  Field 

College-wide  criteria  specify  completion  of 
a research  project.  Psychology  majors  in 
the  counseling  and  health  psychology  con- 
centration or  in  the  developmental  psychol- 
ogy concentration  may  accomplish  this  by 
adding  PSYCH4282  and  PSYCH4283  or 
PSYCH4478  to  their  programs. 


Recommended  Four- Year  Sequence  of 
Courses  for  Psychology  Majors 

First  Year 

PSYCH  1501  General  Psychology 

MATH1 117  Introduction  to  Statistics 

BIOL1 1 10  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 
and 

BIOL1 1 1 1 Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 
or 

PSYCH2209  Physiological  Bases  of  Behavior 

PSYCH2207  Quantitative  Methods  in 

Psychology 
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Second  Year  Requirements  for  Minor  in 


PYSCH2209 

Physiological  Bases  of  Behavior 

Psychology 

PSYCH2207 

Quantitative  Methods  in 

At  least  five  courses  are  required. 

Psychology 

PSYCH  1501 

General  Psychology 

PSYCH2701 

Research  Methods  in  Psychology 

PSYCH321 1 

Theories  of  Personality 

Depending  on  one's  track: 

either: 

PSYCH2303 

Human  Development  1:  Child  and 

PSYCH2303 

Human  Development  1:  Child  and 

Adolescent  Psychology 

Adolescent  Psychology 

PSYCH2304 

Human  Development  II: 

or 

Adulthood  and  Aging 

PSYCH2304 

Human  Development  II: 

PSYCH2203 

Social  Psychology 

Adulthood  and  Aging 

PSYCH2405 

Health  Psychology 

either: 

Third  Year 

PSYCH2203 

Social  Psychology 

PSYCH321 1 

BIOL2201 

Theories  of  Personality 

Neurobiology 

or 

PSYCH3215 

either: 

PSYCH3212 

History  and  Systems  of  Psychology 

Depending  on  one's  track: 

PSYCH3601  Counseling  Theories  and 

Abnormal  Psychology 

PSYCH3212 

PSYCH3215 

Techniques 

Abnormal  Psychology 

History  and  Systems  of  Psychology 

or 

PSYCH3601 

Counseling  Theories  and 
Techniques 

Fourth  Year 

PSYCH4494 

PSYCH4495 

PSYCH4100 

Internship 

Internship 

Experimental  Psychology 

Once  students  declare  their  major  and 
arrange  for  an  advisor  through  the  depart- 
ment chair,  they  should  consult  with  their 
department  advisor  as  soon  as  possible. 

PSYCH4282 

Senior  Directed  Research 

Electives: 

PSYCH2103 

Relationships,  Marriage  and  the 
Family 

PSYCH3101 

Seminar:  Psychology  of  Women 

I 


RELIGIOUS  STUDIES  101 


Religious  Studies 

Ann  K.  Wetherilt,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


Religion  or  religious  expression  is  a univer- 
sal phenomenon  evident  in  cultures 
throughout  history.  Rooted  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  social  justice  traditions  of  Catholi- 
cism, courses  in  the  religious  studies 
department  are  designed  to  explore  religion 
as  a dimension  of  the  human  quest  for 
meaning.  The  department  serves  a diverse 
student  population  by  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  Roman  Catholicism,  as 
well  as  other  expressions  of  Christianity 
and  other  religious  traditions.  Courses 
address  national  and  global  diversity  of 
religious  belief  and  practice,  the  interface 
of  religion  with  other  social  institutions 
and  the  impact  of  race,  gender  and  eco- 
| nomic  status  on  religion. 

The  1000-level  courses  provide  students 
with  a basic  introduction  to  the  methods 
and  content  of  the  academic  study  of  reli- 
gion. The  2000-level  courses  are  more 
focused  on  content  and  require  a greater 
depth  of  student  research  and  written 
and/or  oral  presentation.  The  3000-level 
courses  are  discussion-oriented  seminars 
where  content  is  partially  determined 
according  to  student  interests.  These 
courses  usually  provide  the  opportunity  for 
oral  as  well  as  written  presentation  of  inde- 
| pendent  research  projects.  Juniors  and  sen- 
iors taking  their  first  course  in  religious 
studies  are  encouraged  to  begin  at  the 
2000-level. 

Religious  studies  may  be  selected  as  a con- 
centration in  an  individually  designed  inter- 
disciplinary major.  Students  interested  in 
pursuing  this  option  should  meet  with  the 
department  chair  as  early  as  possible  in 


their  academic  programs  to  discuss  their 
particular  interests. 

Requirements  for  Departmental 
Minor  in  Religious  Studies 

Five  courses  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  departmental  advisor,  at  least  one  of 
which  must  be  at  the  3000-level 
RELIG1 101  Religion:  A Search  for  Meaning 
or 

RELIG1 1 03  Introduction  to  Catholic  Theology 

One  of  the  following: 

RELIG2105  Introduction  to  Judaism 

RELIG2107  Protestant  Traditions  in  the 

United  States 

RELIG21 35  Religions  of  the  World 

RELIG31 35  Contemporary  Issues  in  Roman 

Catholicism 

three  electives 


Requirements  for  the  Minor  in 
Catholic  Studies: 

REUG1 103  Introduction  to  Catholic  Theology 

RELIG21 12  Introduction  to  the  New 

Testament 

RELIG2130  Catholic  Social  Teaching 

RELIG3 1 35  Contemporary  Issues  in  Roman 

Catholicism 
One  of  the  following: 

RELIG2143  History  of  Christianity  I:  Creeds, 

Councils  and  Controversy 
HIST2129  American  Catholics:  Diversity  and 

Change 
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Sociology 


Sr.  Mary  Johnson,  SND,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


The  major  in  sociology  prepares  students 
to  understand,  research  and  critically  assess 
the  wide  range  of  issues  confronting  the 
various  societies  of  the  world.  Sociologists 
study  such  topics  as  the  causes  of  wealth 
and  poverty;  the  changing  roles  of  men, 
women  and  families;  the  migration  of  the 
world’s  population;  racial,  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious relations  in  more  developed  and 
developing  societies;  crime,  deviance  and 
punishment;  the  role  of  religious  and  cul- 
tural values;  and  how  societies  reform  and 
change  over  time. 

Graduates  of  the  sociology  department 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  social 
workers,  college  professors,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, personnel  directors,  probation  officers, 
social  service  administrators,  missionaries, 
journalists,  pastoral  counselors,  corporate 
managers,  market  researchers  and  social 
researchers.  They  also  have  made  a very 
important  contribution  to  the  work  of  cre- 
ating more  just  social  structures  through 
their  involvement  in  movements  for  social 
justice,  peace,  civil  rights,  women’s  rights, 
democracy  and  human  rights  throughout 
the  world. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 


SOC1101 

Introduction  to  Sociology: 

Analysis  of  Society  in  World 

Perspective 

SOC2113 

Methods  of  Social  Research 

SOC3101 

Theories  of  Society 

One  course  from: 

SOC3103  Advanced  Research  Methods  in 

the  Social  Sciences 
SOC3160  Seminar  in  Sociology 

SOC4178  Directed  Study 

SOC4182  Directed  Research 

Six  additional  sociology  courses 

It  is  recommended  that  a student  also  take: 
ITECH2101  Problem  Solving  with  Computers 

MATH1 1 1 7 Introduction  to  Statistics 

Requirements  for 
Departmental  Minor 
SOC1101  Introduction  to  Sociology 

SOC21 1 3 Methods  of  Social  Research 

or 

SOC3101  Theories  of  Society 

Four  additional  courses 

Recommended  Four- Year 
Program  in  Sociology 

First  Year 

SOC1 101  Introduction  to  Sociology 

Electives 

Second  Year 

SOC21 1 3 Methods  of  Social  Research 

Electives 

Third  Year 

SOC3101  Theories  of  Society 

Electives 

Fourth  Year 

SOC3103  Advanced  Research  Methods 

SOC3160  Seminar  in  Sociology 

SOC41 78  Directed  Study 

or 

SOC4182 
Electives 


Directed  Research 


WOMEN’S  STUDIES  103 


Women’s  Studies 


Kimberly  Eretzian  Smirles,  Ph.D.,  Coordinator 


Courses  in  women’s  studies  provide  a 
focused  opportunity  to  explore,  in  histori- 
cal and  contemporary  perspective,  the  ways 
in  which  gender  affects  human  identities 
and  relationships.  Women’s  studies  is  a 
dynamic,  multi-disciplinary  approach  to 
the  study  and  analysis  of  women’s  experi- 
ences, contributions,  voices,  and  lives.  Over 
30  years  of  scholarship  have  produced  a 
wide  range  of  theories  and  research  that 
challenge  and  invigorate  every  area  of  aca- 
demic investigation. 

Requirements  for  a Minor  in 
Women’s  Studies 

IDS21 13  Basic  Issues  in  Women's  Studies 


Four  additional  courses  from  the  following 
list,  or  from  approved  offerings  at  other 
Colleges  of  the  Fenway,  selected  in  consul- 
tation with  faculty  advisor: 

BIOL1 102  Biology  of  Women  and  Men 

ENGL2321  Performing  Love  and  Gender  in 

Film  and  Literature 
ENGL2305  Writing  Women 

ENGL4999  Senior  Seminar 

HIST2205  Women  in  American  History 

LANG3427  Contemporary  Spanish-American 

Women  Novelists 

PSYCH3101  Psychology  of  Women 

RELIG3129  Powerful  and  Powerless: 

Women  and  Religion 
SOC2115  Family  and  Gender  Roles 


Students  may  also  elect  to  design  an  inter- 
disciplinary major  in  women’s  studies, 
under  the  individualized  major  program  by 
choosing  relevant  courses  in  various 
departments  at  Emmanuel  and  the  Colleges 
of  the  Fenway.  Possible  concentrations 
include: 

• cultural  images  of  women,  past  and 
present 

• women,  politics  and  social  change 

• women’s  studies  and  feminist  theory 

• women,  work  and  the  family 
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Course  Numbering  Structure  for 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


The  first  digit  of  the  course  number  indicates  level: 

0 = non-credit  work 

1 = undergraduate/introductory 

2 = undergraduate/intermediate 

3 = undergraduate/advanced 

4 = undergraduate/independent,  directed  study,  research,  internship  or 

senior  seminar 


The  courses  marked  with  the  following  abbreviations  indicate  fulfillment  of  the 
domains  of  knowledge  component  of  the  general  academic  requirements: 

Aesthetic  Inquiry  (A) 

Historical  Consciousness  (H) 

Social  Analysis  (SA) 

Scientific  Inquiry  (SI) 

Scientific  Inquiry  with  Laboratory  (SI-L) 

Quantitative  Analysis  (QA) 

Religious  Thought  (R) 

Moral  Reasoning  (M) 


See  page  8 for  more  information  regarding  each  requirement. 


* Indicates  course  is  accepted  toward  the  women’s  studies  minor. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


ART  107 


Course  Descriptions 


ART 

Art  History 

ART1201  Survey  of  Western  Art  I (A) 

This  course  is  a chronological  survey  of 
major  artistic  styles  from  prehistoric  times 
to  the  Renaissance.  Works  of  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture  are  studied  within 
the  context  of  the  particular  historical  envi- 
ronments in  which  they  were  produced. 
Students  analyze  and  interpret  their  techni- 
cal, formal  and  expressive  characteristics 
and  assess  their  value  as  evidence  of  cul- 
tural attitudes. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 

ART1202  Survey  of  Western  Art  II  (A) 
This  course  is  a chronological  survey  of  the 
major  periods  of  Western  art  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  present.  Works  of  archi- 
tecture, painting  and  sculpture  are  studied 
within  the  context  of  the  particular  histori- 
cal environments  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. Students  analyze  and  interpret  their 
technical,  formal,  and  expressive  character- 
istics and  assess  their  values  as  evidence  of 
cultural  attitudes. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

ART2201  Ancient  Art 
Students  examine  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  visual  arts  in  the  West. 
Mesopotamian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
and  Roman  art  are  studied.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  Greek  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 


ART2205  Italian  Renaissance 
The  development  of  Italian  architecture, 
painting  and  sculpture  in  the  Early  and 
High  Renaissance  is  studied.  With  empha- 
sis on  the  major  early  masters — Giotto, 
Masaccio,  Donatello,  Brunelleschi,  Piero, 
Alberti  and  Botticelli — the  course  traces  the 
rise  and  evolution  of  new  artistic  forms 
and  ideas  to  their  culmination  in  the  works 
of  Leonardo,  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  in 
central  Italy,  and  Giorgione,  Titian  and 
Tintoretto  in  Venice. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2008.  4 credits 

ART3201  Studies  in  Northern  Art 

This  course  examines  the  development  of 
Flemish  and  Dutch  painting  from  the 
brothers  Van  Eyck  and  Rogier  Van  der 
Weyden  to  Bosch  and  Breughel,  from  the 
late  14th  century  to  the  mid- 16th  century. 
The  course  also  will  include  a study  of 
German  painters  of  the  same  period:  Durer, 
Grunewald  and  Holbein. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 


ART3203  Baroque  Art  and  Architecture 
This  course  is  an  analysis  of  17th  century 
Baroque  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture, and  the  emergence  of  the  Rococo 
style  in  the  18th  century.  The  course 
emphasizes  the  major  masters  of  the 
period:  Bernini,  Caravaggio,  Poussin,  Rem- 
brandt, Rubens,  Velasquez  and  Vermeer. 
Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
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ART3205  American  Art  to  1913  (A) 

The  development  of  the  American  visual 
arts  in  the  context  of  European  influence 
and  national  expansion  is  studied.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  colonial  painting  and  archi- 
tecture, 19th  century  landscape  painting 
and  revival  architecture  and  early  20th  cen- 
tury responses  to  impressionism,  post- 
impressionism  and  technological  advances. 
Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 

ART3207  Modern  Art  (A) 

This  course  deals  with  the  major  move- 
ments in  painting,  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture, and  the  major  European  and 
American  artists  since  the  1860s.  The 
course  also  interweaves  the  central  histori- 
cal and  cultural  events  and  themes  of  the 
modern  world. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

Studio  Art 

ART1401  Basic  Drawing  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  facility 
in  a variety  of  media  and  discrimination  in 
seeing  through  observation  of  form,  struc- 
ture and  movement  in  natural  forms.  Lec- 
tures, critiques  and  museum  assignments 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
$75  studio  fee 

ART1402  Basic  Drawing  II 

This  course  is  designed  to  study  and 
develop  the  concepts  and  processes  of 
visual  perception  in  drawing  and  to 
explore  personal  expression.  Students 
increase  their  awareness  of  the  visual  world 
by  articulating  their  responses  to  drawing 
through  critiques  and  written  assignments. 
Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  ART1401 
$75  studio  fee 


ART1407  Introduction  to  Digital 
Processes 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  computer 
imaging  for  visual  artists.  Students  are 
introduced  to  the  visual  computing  envi- 
ronment as  well  as  the  aesthetic  paradigms 
of  electronic  media.  Students  will  create 
artwork  with  two-dimensional  imaging 
software,  digital  typesetting  and  layout 
tools  as  well  as  hypermedia  and  motion 
graphics  software.  Computer  literacy  is 
gained  through  lecture,  critical  discussion 
and  hands-on  work.  Students  will  further 
develop  their  knowledge  of  the  basic  design 
principles  and  theories  in  relation  to  digital 
art  forms. 

Fall  and  Spring  semesters.  4 credits 
$75  studio  fee 

ART2401  Painting  I 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  painting 
in  oil  and  related  media  and  offers  an  ele- 
mentary understanding  of  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  medium.  Spatial  relationships  of 
color,  form,  light  and  composition  are 
explored  through  the  process.  Lectures,  cri- 
tiques and  museum  assignments  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  course. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ART1401,  ART2403  or 
permission  of  the  instructor 
$75  studio  fee 

ART2403  Design  and  Composition 
The  understanding  of  two-dimensional 
design  is  essential  to  all  image  making. 

This  studio  core  course  explores  the  for- 
mal elements  of  line,  texture,  value,  space 
and  composition.  Design  projects  in  black 
and  white  and  in  color  which  expand  stu- 
dents’ visual  perception  are  the  focus  of  the 
course.  Lectures,  critiques  and  museum 
assignments  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
course. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
$75  studio  fee 


j 
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ART2407  Sculpture 

This  course  studies  the  essentials  of  expres- 
sion and  design  specific  to  three-dimen- 
sional form.  Additive,  subtractive  and 
constructive  methods  are  employed  using 
traditional  and  non-traditional  materials. 
The  course  includes  lectures  and  discussion 
on  internal  and  external  space  as  these 
affect  the  perception  of  sculpture. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  ART1401  or  permission  of 

instructor 

$75  studio  fee 

ART2411  Printmaking  I 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  print- 
making processes  of  intaglio  and  relief. 
Lectures,  critiques  and  museum  assign- 
i ments  are  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
I $75  studio  fee 

ART2412  Printmaking  II 

| This  course  covers  both  color  and  experi- 
mental intaglio  methods  of  printmaking. 
Lectures,  critiques  and  museum  assign- 
ments are  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 
Spring  semester  alternate  years,  expected 
j spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  ART24 11 
I $75  studio  fee 

ART2415  Life  Drawing 

Using  a variety  of  media,  this  course  stud- 
ies the  human  form.  Compositional  prob- 
lems as  related  to  the  figure(s)  in  space  are 
t explored.  Human  anatomy,  expressive  pos- 
sibilities of  the  human  form  and  composi- 
i tional  problems  as  related  to  the  figure(s) 
in  space  are  explored.  Lectures,  critiques 
amd  museum  assignments  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  course. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ART1401,  ART1402 
$75  studio  fee 


ART2431  Typography  I 
Typography  is  the  study  and  application  of 
type  in  time  and  space.  Students  gain  a 
familiarity  with  typographic  terms  and 
technologies;  an  understanding  of  classical 
and  contemporary  typographic  forms;  an 
ability  to  construct  typographic  systems; 
and  an  appreciation  of  typography  as  an 
expressive  medium  that  conveys  aesthetic, 
emotional  and  intellectual  meaning.  Prob- 
lems involving  basic  to  more  involved  page 
structuring  and  effective  visual  communica- 
tion will  be  developed.  Students  will  con- 
front various  trends  in  type  design  as  well 
as  he  historical  basis  of  contemporary 
typography  and  today’s  changing  culture. 
Students  will  further  develop  their  under- 
standing of  the  computer  as  well  as  various 
page  layout  and  type  specific  programs. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ART1401,  ART1402, 
ART1407  (to  be  completed  by  fall  2007), 
ART2403 
$75  studio  fee 

ART2432  Graphic  Design  I 
Students  become  familiar  with  the  broader 
discipline  of  graphic  design  through  the 
construction  of  images,  symbols,  and 
sequential  systems.  Conceptual  thinking 
and  the  integration  of  typography  with 
imagery  are  explored  throughout  the 
course.  Students  will  develop  a visual 
vocabulary  as  well  as  an  understanding  of 
evolving  trends  and  historical  innovations. 
Students  will  further  develop  their  under- 
standing of  the  computer  as  well  as  various 
page  layout  and  type  specific  programs. 
Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ART1401,  ART1402, 
ART1407  (to  be  completed  by  fall  2007), 
ART2403,  ART2431  (to  be  completed  by 
fall  2007) 
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ART2433  3D  Form  Studies 
Understanding  three-dimensional  form 
impacts  sculpture,  industrial  design, 
graphic  design,  architecture,  as  well  as  the 
execution  of  successful  two-dimensional 
images.  Form  study  is  a three-dimensional 
studio  core  course,  which  is  designed  to 
develop  students’  problem  solving  skills.  It 
will  examine  perception,  organization, 
analysis,  colors,  objects  and  environments 
in  real  space.  The  course  is  structured 
around  studio  projects  where  students  are 
required  to  apply  various  approaches  of 
generating  and  developing  ideas.  Group 
critiques  are  given  weekly.  Simple  technical 
processes  with  various  media  will  be  intro- 
duced through  demos  as  well  as  some  of 
the  major  ideas  influencing  three-dimen- 
sional art  and  design  in  the  history  of  art. 
Fall  and  spring  semesters:  4 credits 
$75  studio  fee 

ART3403  Painting  II 

Students  further  examine  the  formal  issues 
of  painting.  Exploration  of  content  and  a 
critical  approach  to  painting  are  empha- 
sized. Visits  to  local  exhibitions  supplement 
the  course. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ART1401,  ART1402, 
ART2401,  ART2403 
$75  studio  fee 

ART3407  Ceramics 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  hand- 
built  forms  including  vessels  and  sculp- 
tures. Clay  materials  and  glazes  are 
explored  as  means  to  develop  a sense  of 
three-dimensional  form. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
$75  studio  fee 

ART3411  Photography  I 

This  course  introduces  students  to  the  basic 
tools  and  techniques  of  black  and  white 


photography.  Students  learn  the  function  of 
a camera  and  lens,  proper  exposure  and 
development  of  the  negative  and  print, 
methods  of  presentation  and  preservation 
techniques.  Digital  photography  will  be 
introduced.  This  course  stresses  the  photo- 
graphic process  as  a means  of  expanding 
visual  expression  and  communication.  Stu- 
dents are  introduced  to  the  history  of  pho- 
tography as  an  art  form. 

Fall  and  Spring  semester.  4 credits 
$75  studio  fee 

ART3412  Photography  II 

This  course  concerns  advanced  camera  and 
darkroom  techniques  and  the  application 
of  these  techniques  in  communicating  a 
personal  message.  Students  produce  indi- 
vidual projects  that  are  critiqued  in  class. 
The  class  also  includes  discussion  of  the 
work  of  influential  photographers. 

Fall  and  Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  ART2403,  ART3411,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor 
$75  studio  fee 

ART3431  Typography  II 
Building  on  the  basic  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience gained  in  Typography  I,  this  course 
furthers  the  student’s  awareness  of  typogra- 
phy as  an  expressive  medium  that  carries 
personal,  aesthetic  and  social  meaning.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  work  with  a vari- 
ety of  scales  to  develop  their  personal 
typographic  voices.  Problems  involving 
multi-page  layout  as  well  as  time-based, 
interactive  projects  and  title  sequencing  are 
introduced,  establishing  an  understanding 
of  effective  visual  communication  in  vari- 
ous media.  Students  will  undertake  a his- 
torical study  of  significant  typographic 
influences,  styles,  trends  and  movements. 
Students  will  further  develop  their  under- 
standing of  the  computer  and  related  soft- 
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ware  as  a tool  for  constructing  effective 
visual  communications. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ART1401,  ART1402, 
ART1407  (to  be  completed  by  fall  2007), 
ART2403,  ART2431  (to  be  completed  by 
fall  2007),  ART2432  (to  be  completed  by 
fall  2007). 

$75  studio  fee 

ART3432  Graphic  Design  II 

This  course  uses  the  student’s  developed 
understanding  of  design  tools  and  vocabu- 
lary to  implement  sophisticated  visual  solu- 
tions. Special  design  issues  and  problems 
relating  to  the  creation  of  visual  informa- 
tion hypermedia  and  interactive  situations 
will  be  explored.  Students  will  undertake  a 
historical  graphic  design  study  exploring 
significant  cultural  events,  typographic 
influences,  as  well  as  various  styles,  trends 
and  movements.  This  course  furthers  stu- 
dents’ awareness  of  typography  in  time- 
based  situations.  Students  will  further 
develop  their  understanding  of  the  com- 
puter and  related  software  as  a tool  for 
constructing  effective  visual  communica- 
tions. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ART1407,  ART1401, 
ART1402,  ART2403,  ART2431, 

ART2432,  ART3431 
$75  studio  fee 

ART4178-4179  Directed  Study  I - II 
This  course  is  open  only  to  juniors  and 
seniors  who  have  had  experience  in  a spe- 
cific area.  Approvals  of  the  chairperson 
and  instructor  are  required. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

ART4 194-4 195  Internship  I - II 

This  course  involves  a formal,  supervised 
experience  in  galleries,  museums,  corporate 


collections,  art  centers,  graphic  design 
firms,  broadcasting  and  publishing  or  state 
arts  funding  organizations.  Students  must 
apply  one  semester  in  advance  to  the  chair 
of  the  department. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  INTI  001,  permission  of 
instructor 

ART4417  Senior  Studio 

This  capstone  course  for  all  studio  majors 
examines  advanced  problems  in  two- 
dimensional  and  three-dimensional  design 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  student’s  individ- 
ual process  of  problem-solving  and  the 
strategies  used.  Students  work  on  individ- 
ual projects  over  the  course  of  the  semester 
and  meet  weekly  for  group  critiques. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ART2403,  ART1407, 
ART2433,  ART1401,  ART1402  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  $50  studio  fee 

ART4432  Advanced  Graphic  Design 
This  is  the  capstone  course  for  the  graphic 
design  majors.  Students  continue  to  explore 
the  discipline  of  graphic  design  through 
problems  that  integrate  conceptual  formal 
experimentation.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  develop  languages  of  design  that  reflect 
their  own  artistic  and  cultural  identities 
while  communicating  to  various  audiences 
and  society  as  a whole.  The  properties  and 
traditions  of  different  genres  of  public 
address  are  explored.  Students  prepare  to 
enter  the  professional  practice  with  a series 
of  intensive  projects  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a professional  portfolio.  Instruc- 
tors work  to  identify  students’  problem 
areas,  helping  them  to  improve  skills  that 
are  weak  and  build  on  their  personal  inter- 
ests and  abilities.  Visiting  graphic  design 
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professionals  will  present  their  work  and 
critique  student  portfolios. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ART1401,  ART1402, 
ART1407,  ART2403,  ART2431, 

ART2432,  ART3431,  ART3432 
$75  studio  fee 

Art  Therapy 

ART2301  Introduction  to  Art  Therapy 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  field 
of  art  therapy,  its  history,  theoretical  per- 
spectives, and  applications  for  various  pop- 
ulations in  mental  health,  special  education 
and  rehabilitation. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
$35  studio  fee 

ART3301  Principles  of  Art  Therapy 
This  course  provides  an  in-depth  study  of 
the  field  of  art  therapy.  Through  readings, 
training  exercises  and  case  presentations, 
students  gain  a deeper  understanding  of  art 
therapy  and  the  adaptability  of  methods 
and  materials  in  clinical  and  educational 
practice. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  ART2301  or  permission  of 

instructor 

$35  studio  fee 

ART4366  Art  Therapy  Practicum 
This  weekly  seminar  provides  students  with 
a forum  for  sharing  their  required  training 
experiences  at  off-campus  clinical  sites 
under  the  supervision  of  professional  art 
therapists.  It  also  serves  as  a focus  for  inte- 
gration of  practice  with  research  and  writ- 
ing, culminating  in  an  art  therapy  thesis. 
Students  are  prepared  for  professional 
development  in  the  field  of  art  therapy  and 
are  introduced  to  ongoing  professional 
activity  available  through  workshops  and 


organizations,  as  well  as  graduate  training 
programs. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  ART3301  and  permission  of 

instructor 

Art  Education 

ART3501  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Teaching  Art 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  teaching  art,  design  and 
craftwork  in  elementary  or  secondary 
school. 

Spring  semester  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2006.  4 credits 
$35  studio  fee 

BIOLOGY 

BIOL1101  Life  on  Earth  (SI-L) 

This  introductory  biology  course  is 
designed  primarily  for  non-science  majors 
seeking  an  understanding  of  life  processes. 
Topics  include  cellular  structure,  metabo- 
lism, genetics,  genetic  engineering,  human 
systems,  plant  structure  and  function,  evo- 
lution, and  ecology.  Laboratories  include 
experiments,  demonstrations  and  films  to 
illustrate  these  phenomena.  Three  hours 
lecture,  two  hours  laboratory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

BIOL1102  Biology  of  Women  and  Men 
(SI-L)* 

This  course  covers  selected  topics  in  human 
biology,  chosen  for  their  unique  importance 
in  the  lives  of  women  and  men.  Biological 
similarities  and  differences  between  females 
and  males  at  all  stages  of  life  are  consid- 
ered. Topics  discussed  include  basic 
anatomy  and  physiology,  genetics,  sexual- 
ity, reproduction,  endocrinology,  special 
nutritional  considerations  and  medical 
problems  of  women  and  men.  Laboratory 
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exercises  using  models,  slides  and  experi- 
ments supplement  the  lecture  topics.  Three 
hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

BIOL1105  Introduction  to  Cellular  and 
Molecular  Biology  (SI-L) 

This  is  the  first  of  a two-semester  introduc- 
tory biology  course  intended  for,  but  not 
limited  to,  students  considering  a biology 
major.  Beginning  with  the  key  molecules  of 
the  cell,  the  course  moves  from  molecular 
to  cellular  while  illustrating  key  concepts 
with  examples  from  human  diseases  such 
as  cystic  fibrosis,  myasthenia  gravis,  and 
others.  Topics  include:  the  role  of  carbohy- 
drates in  cellular  activity,  illustrated  by  glu- 
cose regulation  and  diabetes;  signaling 
molecules  and  signal  transduction;  trans- 
port across  membranes  into  and  out  of  cel- 
lular compartments;  protein  structure  and 
function;  how  cells  regulate  enzymes;  cellu- 
lar receptors  for  hormones,  neurotransmit- 
ters and  growth  factors;  and  inheritance, 
DNA,  and  the  molecular  biology  of  tran- 
scription and  translation.  The  laboratory 
stresses  problem  solving  with  a variety  of 
exercises.  Students  learn  to  use  molecular 
visualization  software  (Chime,  Protein 
Explorer)  for  analysis  and  study  of  DNA 
and  proteins.  Three  hours  lecture,  three 
hours  laboratory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

Required  of  all  biology  majors,  unless 

exempted  by  departmental  permission 

BIOL1106  Introduction  to  Organismic 
and  Evolutionary  Biology  (SI-L) 

This  course  surveys  the  kinds  of  living 
organisms  found  on  the  planet  and  investi- 
gates the  evolutionary  relationship  between 
them.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  structure, 
function  and  experimentation  at  the  organ- 
ismal  level.  Although  this  course  is  the  logi- 
cal successor  to  BIOL1105,  there  is  no 
requirement  that  BIOL1105  precede  it, 


although  previous  coursework  in  biology  is 
beneficial.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours 
laboratory. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Required  of  all  biology  majors,  unless 
exempted  by  departmental  permission 

BIOL1110  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  I (SI-L) 

This  combined  course  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  covers  the  basic  structure  and 
function  of  the  human  body.  The  topics 
covered  include  cellular  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology, the  integumentary  system,  skeletal 
system,  muscular  system,  nervous  system 
and  the  special  senses.  Laboratory  exercises 
may  include  dissection,  computer  simula- 
tions and  experiments  in  human  physiol- 
ogy. Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours 
laboratory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

BIOL  1 1 1 1 Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  II  (SI-L) 

This  is  a continuation  of  the  first  semester 
course  BIOL1110.  The  topics  covered 
include  the  circulatory  system,  respiratory 
system,  digestive  system,  urinary  system, 
endocrine  system  and  reproductive  system. 
Laboratory  exercises  may  include  dissec- 
tion, computer  simulations  and  experi- 
ments in  human  physiology.  Three  hours 
lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisite : BIOL1110  or  permission  of 

instructor 

BIOL1112  Biology  and  Society  (SI) 

The  course  focuses  on  decision-making  in 
scientific  and  technological  issues  and  the 
importance  of  civic  responsibility  around 
science.  This  course  explores  the  important 
roles  of  biology  and  scientists  in  society 
historically  and  currently  and  the  potential 
for  the  future.  The  nature  of  science  is 
studied  with  applications  to  different  scien- 
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tific  and  technological  disciplines.  Specific 
aspects  of  biology  in  genetics  and  ecology 
are  considered,  as  well  as  appropriate  ways 
of  understanding  and  assessing  science. 
Each  student  chooses  a current  scientific 
issue  to  research  and  develops  an  action 
plan  for  implementing  education  or  change 
at  the  town,  state,  country  or  international 
level. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

BIOL2105  Plant  Biology 

This  course  studies  the  physiology,  growth, 
development  and  reproduction  of  higher 
plants.  The  anatomy  and  morphology  of 
these  and  representative  lower  plant  forms 
are  also  covered.  Laboratory  exercises 
illustrate  material  covered  in  the  lecture 
and  include  practical  greenhouse  experi- 
ence. Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  labo- 
ratory. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  BIOL110S  and  BIOL1106 
or  permission  of  instructor 

BIOL2107  Ecology 

Ecology  is  the  study  of  living  organisms, 
their  relationships  to  one  another,  and  their 
interaction  with  the  environment.  Students 
analyze  individual  species,  populations, 
communities  and  the  entire  ecosystem.  The 
course  is  taught  through  a combination  of 
lectures,  laboratories,  field  trips,  computer 
simulations  and  writing  projects.  Three 
hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  BIOL1105  and  BIOL1106 
or  permission  of  instructor 

BIOL2113  Human  Nutrition  (SI) 

This  course  provides  an  understanding  of 
nutritional  requirements  and  the  roles  of 
nutrients  in  body  functioning.  Students  dis- 


cuss how  to  design  a healthy  diet,  weight 
control,  and  diet  and  physical  fitness.  Top- 
ics include  nutrition  throughout  various 
stages  of  life,  evaluation  of  food  intakes 
and  habits,  world  food  problems  and  mal- 
nutrition, nutrition  and  health,  and  food 
processing  and  food  safety. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 

BIOL2115  Determinants  of  Health  and 
Disease 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  offer 
insight  into  important  human  diseases. 
Content  will  vary  and  will  reflect  student 
input.  Students  will  give  oral  presentations 
on  topics  such  as  cancer  (oncogenes,  tumor 
suppressors),  infectious  diseases  (tuberculo- 
sis, salmonella,  hepatitis),  genetic  disorders 
(obesity,  cystic  fibrosis,  pituitary  dwarfism, 
hemophilia,  muscular  dystrophy),  immune 
diseases  (rheumatoid  arthritis,  asthma, 
AIDS,  diabetes),  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  (Parkinson’s,  Alzheimer’s,  depres- 
sion), respiratory  diseases  (emphysema) 
and  others. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  BIOL110S  and  BIO  LI  106 
or  permission  of  instructor 

BIOL2117  Histology 
Vertebrate  tissues  are  studied  at  histologi- 
cal and  ultrastructural  levels  with  an 
emphasis  on  functional  significance.  Labo- 
ratory experience  includes  extensive  micro- 
scope use.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours 
laboratory. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  BIO L2 129 

BIOL2119  Current  Topics  in  Biological 
Research 

This  is  an  introductory  level  course  that 
describes  and  analyzes  the  emerging  fields 
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of  biotechnology,  genetic  engineering  and 
molecular  biology.  The  course  focuses  on 
recent  developments  that  will  have  a revo- 
lutionary impact  on  our  lives.  Topics  may 
include  transplantation,  artificial  organs, 
rational  drug  design,  combinatorial 
libraries,  drug  delivery  systems,  exotic  epi- 
demics, transgenic  animals,  knockout  mice, 
gene  therapy,  antisense  and  others.  Read- 
ings from  a wide  spectrum  of  books  and 
periodicals  are  assigned  as  a basis  for  class 
discussion,  short  papers  and  oral  presenta- 
tions. Students  are  encouraged  to  view  the 
challenges  of  modern  biology  from  scien- 
tific, social  and  ethical  viewpoints. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Prerequisites:  BIOL110S  and 
BIOL1106  or  permission  of  instructor 

BIOL2123  Genetics 

This  course  presents  a combination  of  clas- 
sical and  ‘modern’  genetics.  Classical 
genetic  concepts,  bacterial  and  phage 
genetics,  molecular  genetics,  and  genomics 
are  emphasized.  Laboratories  may  use  a 
combination  of  computer-driven  analyses 
and  work  with  live  animals  including 
Drosophila,  bacteria,  and  others.  Three 
hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 

May  be  offered  either  in  spring  or  in  fall 
semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  BIOL1 1 05  and  BIOL1 1 06, 
CHEM1101  and  CHEM1102 

BIOL2129  Vertebrate  Anatomy  and 
Physiology 

This  course  examines  in  depth  the  structure 
and  function  of  vertebrates.  Mammals  are 
emphasized,  with  particular  attention  given 
to  humans.  Unifying  themes  include  mech- 
anisms of  homeostasis,  structure-function 
relationships  and  the  complex  interactions 
among  organ  systems.  The  laboratory 
includes  the  study  of  anatomy  using  dissec- 
tion and  examination  of  slides  and  models, 


and  physiology  experimentation  utilizing 
small  vertebrates,  human  subjects  and 
computer  simulations.  Three  hours  lecture, 
three  hours  laboratory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  BIOL1105  and  BIOL1106 
or  permission  of  the  instructor 
Required  of  all  biology  majors 

BIOL2131  Biochemistry  I 

Biochemistry  lays  the  foundation  for  a full 
understanding  of  the  biological  chemistry 
of  the  living  cell.  Students  will  study  the 
structure  of  the  biological  molecules  that 
make  up  living  things  and  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  that  make  them  suited 
to  their  particular  functions.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  relationship  between  the 
structure  of  a molecule  and  the  role  it  plays 
in  the  overall  economy  of  the  cell.  The  lab- 
oratory component  for  this  course  is 
roughly  divided  into  two  halves,  the  first 
aimed  at  imparting  laboratory  skills,  the 
second  permitting  collaborative  student- 
designed  investigations.  Three  hours  lec- 
ture, three  hours  laboratory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  BIOL1105  and  BIOL1106 
or  their  equivalent,  CHEM2102,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Required  of  all 
biology  majors 

(Cross-referenced  with  CHEM2111) 

BIOL2133  Science  Communication 
Science  and  non-science  students  will  learn 
skills  necessary  for  effective  communica- 
tion of  complex  concepts  both  to  scientists 
and  to  the  lay  public.  The  course  will 
include:  writing  a research  paper,  adapting 
journal  articles  for  news  media,  elements  of 
the  lab  report,  and  oral  presentation.  The 
latter  includes  technological  preparation, 
delivery  and  knowing  one’s  audience.  Stu- 
dents will  learn  how  to  make  effective  use 
of  illustration  and  will  be  taught  Corel 
Designer  graphics  software  in  order  to 
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design  and  produce  illustrations  for  their 
own  presentations.  Strongly  recommended 
for  biology  majors. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits. 

Prerequisite:  one  science  course 

BIOL2201  Neurobiology 
This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  stu- 
dents to  the  exciting  and  ever-evolving  field 
of  neuroscience  from  molecular  to  behav- 
ioral levels.  Consideration  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  neuroanatomy,  neurophysiology 
and  neurochemistry  as  they  relate  to  brain 
function  is  emphasized.  Topics  include  neu- 
ronal communication,  sensory,  motor  and 
autonomic  systems,  learning  and  memory, 
neuronal  plasticity  and  higher  level  func- 
tioning with  a focus  on  behavior. 
Throughout  the  course,  examples  from  cur- 
rent research  and  clinical  references  will  be 
utilized  to  reinforce  and  illustrate  key  con- 
cepts. Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  lab- 
oratory. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits. 

Prerequisites:  BIOL1110  or  BIOL2129  or 
PSYCH2209  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

BIOL3101  Analysis  of  Development 

The  processes  of  development:  gametogene- 
sis,  fertilization,  morphogenesis,  differenti- 
ation, metamorphosis  and  regeneration  are 
examined.  Emphasis  is  on  vertebrate  devel- 
opment, with  consideration  of  invertebrates 
and  plants  when  appropriate.  Laboratory 
includes  observation  of  developmental 
events  coupled  with  experimental  analysis 
of  underlying  mechanisms.  Three  hours  lec- 
ture, three  hours  laboratory. 

Fall  semester ; alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2008.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  BIOL2129  or  permission  of 
the  instructor 

BIOL3103  Cell  Biology 

This  course  examines  in  detail  the  structure 

and  function  of  living  systems  at  the  cellu- 


lar level,  particularly  the  relationship 
between  the  fine  structure  of  the  cell  and 
cellular  processes  such  as  transport,  move- 
ment, secretion  and  reproduction.  The 
structure  and  function  of  selected  cell  types 
such  as  neurons  and  muscle  cells  will  be 
examined.  The  laboratory  is  designed  to 
provide  exposure  to  techniques,  reinforce 
concepts  in  cell  biology,  and  to  allow  for 
student-designed  project  in  cell  biology. 
Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 
Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  BIOL2131  or  its  equivalent 

BIOL3105  Endocrinology 
The  structure  and  function  of  the  endocrine 
glands  are  examined,  with  special  emphasis 
on  endocrine  physiology,  and  hormone 
action  and  interaction.  Developmental, 
comparative,  behavioral  and  clinical 
aspects  of  endocrinology  are  considered. 
Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  BIOL2131  or  permission  of 
the  instructor 

BIOL3119  Immunology 

The  course  covers  the  current  advances  and 
classical  foundations  of  immunology.  It 
includes:  innate  and  adaptive  immunity; 
the  anatomic,  cellular  and  molecular  basis 
of  the  immune  response;  clonal  selection; 
immunoglobulin  structure  and  specificity; 
antibody-antigen  interactions,  classic  and 
novel  pathways  of  antigen  processing  and 
presentation;  allergy  and  other  forms  of 
hypersensitivity;  and  autoimmune  diseases 
and  immune  deficiency. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 

spring  2007.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  BIOL2131  or  its  equivalent 

BIOL3125  Molecular  Biology 
Molecular  biology  is  a discipline  at  the  cen- 
ter of  current  advances  in  medicine,  genet- 
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ics,  immunology,  development  and  agricul- 
ture. The  course  entails  a rigorous  and 
detailed  exploration  of  various  biological 
mechanisms,  beginning  with  an  examina- 
tion of  DNA  replication,  RNA  transcrip- 
tion, and  protein  synthesis,  followed  by 
analysis  of  gene  regulation,  signal  transduc- 
tion, the  role  of  mutations,  RNAi,  and  the 
field  of  genetic  engineering.  Laboratories 
illustrate  important  concepts  of  molecular 
biology  and  provide  hands-on  training  in 
recently  developed  techniques.  Three  hours 
lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  biochemistry 

or  permission  of  the  instructor 

BIOL3127  Microbiology 
Focusing  primarily  on  bacteria  and  viruses, 
the  course  covers  fundamental  structure, 
physiology,  and  metabolism  of  microorgan- 
| isms,  as  well  as  recent  concepts  in  bacterial 
I and  viral  genetics.  Microbial  disease  and 
immune  defenses  are  also  addressed.  Labo- 
ratories follow  lecture  material  closely. 
Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 
Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
\ Prerequisites:  BIOL1 1 05  and  BIOL1 1 06 
or  their  equivalent,  CHEM21 01, 

BIOL2131  or  permission  of  instructor 

BIOL3132  Advanced  Topics  in  Biochemistry 
This  is  a laboratory-based  course  in  which 
j the  student  will  learn  modern  biochemical 
; techniques  such  as  protein  expression,  pro- 
tein purification,  and  enzyme  assay. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  developing  independ- 
' ent  laboratory  skills.  This  is  a Colleges  of 
| the  Fenway  course  given  at  one  of  the 
| member  institutions.  Six  hours  laboratory. 

I Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  BIOL2131 
| ( Cross-referenced  with  CHEM3132) 


BIOL3135  Cancer  Biology 
In  1971,  President  Nixon  declared  a “war 
on  cancer,”  which  was  followed  by 
increased  levels  of  funding  and  support, 
with  the  intention  of  ‘beating’  this  disease 
within  10  years.  Over  thirty-five  years  later, 
we  are  still  very  far  from  finding  a cure. 
This  course  will  require  students  to  draw 
on  knowledge  learned  during  their  studies 
within  the  biology  major,  including  genet- 
ics, cell,  physiology,  anatomy,  biochemistry, 
immunology,  and  molecular  biology,  as  we 
undertake  a rigorous  treatment  of  cancer  as 
a ‘holistsic’  biological  problem  and  explore 
both  what  is  known  and  what  remains  to 
be  learned.  Primary  research  and  review 
articles  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  this 
course. 

Spring  semester,  expected  spring  2007. 

4 credits 

Prerequisites:  BIOL3125  or  BIOL3103 

BIOL3137  Medical  Neuroscience 
This  course  is  designed  with  the  future 
medical  student  and  health  professional  in 
mind.  Lecture  content  will  focus  on  dis- 
eases and  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 
Clinical  case  studies  will  be  discussed,  thus 
making  this  a good  course  for  pre-med  stu- 
dents. While  there  is  no  separate  labora- 
tory, students  will  participate  in  class  on 
group  projects  working  on  clinical  cases  as 
if  they  were  working  in  the  medical  field. 
This  course  is  an  upper  level  elective  course 
for  completing  the  neuroscience  concentra- 
tion. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

Pre-requisites:  BIOL2201  or  PSYCH2209 
or  permission  of  the  instructor 

BIOL4160  Seminar 

Students  read  and  discuss  current  research 
and  give  in  depth  oral  presentations.  Topics 
may  include:  human  genetic  disorders, 
endocrinology,  biochemistry  of  develop- 
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ment,  neuroscience,  molecular  biology, 
genomics,  cancer  biology,  advanced  physi- 
ology or  others.  The  neuroscience  seminar 
satisfies  the  seminar  requirement  for  biol- 
ogy and  psychology  majors  with  a concen- 
tration in  neuroscience. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  BIOL2129  and  BIOL2131 
or  permission  of  the  instructor 
Required  of  all  senior  biology  majors 

BIOL4 178-4 179  Directed  Study 
Conducted  one-on-one  with  an  individual 
member  of  the  biology  faculty,  this  course 
is  an  in-depth  study  of  an  important  topic 
chosen  mutually  by  student  and  instructor. 
Directed  Study  is  an  elective  in  addition  to, 
not  as  a replacement  for,  the  required  five 
biology  electives. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
By  faculty  invitation  only. 

BIOL4 194-4 195  Research  Internships  in 
the  Life  Sciences  I - II 
Selected  qualified  students  interested  in 
careers  in  research  or  the  health  professions 
may  be  nominated  to  undertake  senior  year 
research  projects  at  institutions  such  as 
Brigham  & Women’s  Hospital,  Children’s 
Hospital,  Beth  Israel  Deaconness  Medical 
Center,  Dana  Farber  Cancer  Institute, 
Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Aged,  and  the  New  England  Aquarium. 
Under  supervision,  students  plan  and  carry 
out  projects  that  reflect  their  interests  and 
goals. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits  each 
Prerequisite:  INTI  001  and  permission  of 
the  department 

CHEMISTRY 

CHEM1101  Principles  of  Chemistry  I (SI-L) 

This  course  considers  basic  measurement  in 
chemistry,  description  of  matter,  the  mole, 
stoichiometry,  quantitative  information 


from  balanced  chemical  equations,  solution 
chemistry,  atomic  structure,  bonding  and 
molecular  shape.  The  laboratory  sessions 
focus  on  development  of  laboratory  tech- 
nique. The  calculations  and  problems  asso- 
ciated with  these  topics  require  a basic 
mathematical  background.  Three  hours  lec- 
ture, three  hours  laboratory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  MATH1 101 

CHEM1102  Principles  of  Chemistry  II  (SI-L) 

This  course  is  a continuation  of 
CHEM1101  and  considers  the  states  of 
matter,  colligative  properties,  fundamental 
aspects  of  acid-base  chemistry,  basic  princi- 
ples of  equilibrium,  kinetics  and  selected 
aspects  of  thermodynamics.  The  laboratory 
sessions  focus  on  quantitative  behavior 
related  to  acids/bases,  exploring  equilib- 
rium, heat  content  and  properties  of  solu- 
tions. Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours 
laboratory. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  CHEM1 101 

CHEM1103  Chemical  Perspectives  (SI-L) 
This  one  semester  advanced  course  is 
designed  to  further  develop  the  fundamen- 
tal topics  in  chemistry:  stoichiometry, 
atomic  and  molecular  structure  and  theory, 
equilibrium,  electrochemistry  and  kinetics. 
This  course  will  replace  CHEM1101  and 
CHEM1102  sequence  in  the  chemistry 
major  or  minor  for  qualified  students. 
Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 
Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  examination 

CHEM1104  Chemistry  of  Everyday  Life 
(SI-L) 

This  survey  course  is  designed  primarily  for 
non-majors  who  are  interested  in  the  chem- 
istry involved  in  everyday  life.  This  course 
takes  a tour  of  the  home,  covering  a wide 
range  of  topics,  including  the  chemistry  of 
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cooking,  cosmetics,  cleaners,  the  chemical 
basis  of  photography  and  radon  in  the 
basement.  The  amount  of  time  spent  in  any 
one  room  in  the  home  is  based  on  class 
interest.  Laboratories  include  experiments 
and  demonstrations  to  elucidate  topics  dis- 
cussed in  lecture.  Three  hours  lecture,  two 
hours  laboratory. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 

CHEM1105  Prescription  and 
Non-Prescription  Drugs  (SI-L) 

This  course  offers  the  student  a basic 
understanding  of  common  prescription  and 
over-the-counter  drugs,  their  uses,  misuses, 
interaction,  side  effects  and  contraindica- 
tions. The  course  presents  the  student  with 
methods  to  evaluate  current  drugs  as  well 
as  new  products  as  they  come  on  the  mar- 
ket. Laboratory  experiments  stress  identifi- 
cation and  analysis  of  medicinal 
components.  Three  hours  lecture,  two 
hours  laboratory. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

CHEM1107  Forensic  Chemistry  (SI) 
Forensic  chemistry  is  a unique  and  chal- 
lenging application  of  science  to  the  law. 
This  course  will  introduce  the  students  to 
the  application  of  science  to  criminal  and 
civil  law,  including  an  overview  of  forensic 
chemistry,  forensic  toxicology  and  drug 
analysis,  DNA  profiling  and  other  sub-dis- 
ciplines. Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  techniques  of  sampling  a crime  scene 
and  the  use  of  physical  evidence  to  help 
solve  cases.  Students  will  learn  how  to 
unlock  the  mystery  of  crimes  through 
application  of  science  techniques.  No  prior 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  required.  Three 
hours  lecture. 

Fall  semester,  expected  fall  2006.  4 credits 


CHEM1108  Chemistry  and  Art  (SI-L) 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  non- 
science majors  to  the  relationship  of  chem- 
istry and  art.  After  laying  a foundation 
based  on  introductory  topics  (atomic  struc- 
ture, light  and  color),  this  course  will  focus 
on  the  chemistry  of  photography,  painting 
and  pigments.  The  topics  of  art  conserva- 
tion and  methods  of  detection  of  art  for- 
geries will  also  be  introduced.  Guest 
lecturers  will  be  invited  and  trips  to  the 
local  art  museums  will  be  encouraged.  The 
laboratories  include  experiments  and 
demonstrations  to  elucidate  topics  dis- 
cussed in  lecture.  Three  hours  lecture,  two 
hours  laboratory. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 

CHEM1110  Introduction  to  Physical 
Sciences  (SI-L) 

This  course  surveys  topics  in  chemistry, 
physics,  astronomy,  and  geology.  This 
course  is  required  for  those  planning  on 
teaching  at  the  elementary  school  level. 
Topics  covered  include  electricity,  the  solar 
system,  and  how  antacids  work.  Labora- 
tory experiments  will  focus  on  elucidation 
of  lecture  material.  Three  hours  lecture, 
two  hours  laboratory. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

CHEM1111  Chemistry:  A World  of 
Choices  [without  laboratory]  (SI) 

CHEM1112  Chemistry:  A World  of 
Choices  [with  laboratory]  (SI-L) 

Chemistry:  A World  of  Choices  is  an  intro- 
duction to  the  fundamental  chemical  con- 
cepts needed  to  understand  many  of  the 
numerous  scientific  problems  confronting 
society  today.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  role 
of  chemistry  in  modern  society,  how  chem- 
istry impacts  our  world  today,  and  the  ben- 
efits and  costs  of  chemical  technology.  This 
course  is  designed  to  help  students  under- 
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stand  and  appreciate  the  important  role 
that  chemistry  plays  in  our  personal  and 
professional  lives,  to  use  the  principles  of 
chemistry  to  think  more  intelligently  about 
scientific  and  technological  real-world 
issues,  and  to  make  informed  decisions  in 
matters  as  diverse  as  environmental  issues, 
medical  care  and  public  policy.  Three  hours 
lecture.  May  be  taken  with  or  without  two 
hours  laboratory. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 

CHEM1125  Prescription  and 
Non-Prescription  Drugs  (SI) 

This  is  the  same  course  as  CHEM1105,  but 
without  the  laboratory  component.  This 
course  offers  the  student  a basic  under- 
standing of  common  prescription  and  over- 
the-counter  drugs,  their  uses,  misuses, 
interaction,  side  effects  and  contraindica- 
tions. The  course  presents  the  student  with 
methods  to  evaluate  current  drugs  as  well 
as  new  products  as  they  come  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

CHEM2101  Organic  Chemistry  I 
This  course  considers  the  structure,  bond- 
ing and  reactivity  of  alkanes  and  alkyl 
halides.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
stereochemistry,  isomerism  and  the  mecha- 
nisms of  organic  reactions.  The  laboratory 
sessions  focus  on  common  organic  tech- 
niques used  to  analyze  reaction  progress 
and  to  purify  compounds.  Three  hours  lec- 
ture, three  hours  laboratory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  CHEM1101,  CHEM1102 

CHEM2102  Organic  Chemistry  II 
This  course  is  a continuation  of 
CHEM2101  and  considers  the  structure, 
bonding  and  reactivity  of  the  following 
classes  of  carbon  compounds:  alkenes, 


alkynes,  alcohols,  ethers,  aldehydes, 
ketones,  carboxylic  acids,  carboxylic  acid 
derivatives,  and  aromatic  compounds.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  paid  to  multi-step 
synthesis  of  target  molecules  from  readily 
available  starting  materials.  The  laboratory 
sessions  focus  on  the  synthesis,  purification 
(utilizing  techniques  learned  in  the  first 
semester)  and  identification  of  organic 
compounds  using  spectrometric  techniques. 
Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 
Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  CHEM1101,  CHEM1102, 
CHEM2101 

CHEM2104  Fundamentals  of  Chemical 
Analysis 

In  this  course  the  principles  and  techniques 
of  various  chemical  and  instrumental  meth- 
ods of  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis 
will  be  discussed  and  applied.  Topics 
include  gravimetric,  titrimetric,  electro- 
chemical and  spectrochemical  analysis,  as 
well  as  basic  analytical  methodology.  Labo- 
ratories include  the  application  of  these 
methods  and  the  analysis  of  environmental, 
biological,  pharmaceutical  and  food  sam- 
ples. 

Three  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  jj 
Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  CHEM1101,  CHEM1102 

CHEM2108  Instrumental  Methods  of 
Analysis 

This  is  a one-semester  upper-level  course  in 
chemistry.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
analytical  instrumentation  will  be 
described.  Practical,  real-world  applications 
of  these  techniques  will  be  explored  in  the 
laboratory.  Topics  will  include  electronics, 
optical  spectroscopy,  vibrational  spec- 
troscopy, Fourier  transforms,  NMR  spec- 
troscopy, mass  spectrometry, 
chromatographic  methods,  and  electroana- 
lytical  methods.  The  course  will  consist  of 
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three  lecture  hours  per  week  and  three  lab- 
oratory hours  per  week. 

Spring  semesters,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
Pre-requisites:  CHEM2101  and 
CHEM2104,  or  permission  of  instructor 

CHEM2111  Biochemistry  I 
Biochemistry  lays  the  foundation  for  a full 
understanding  of  the  biological  chemistry 
of  the  living  cell.  Students  will  study  the 
structure  of  the  biological  molecules  that 
make  up  living  things  and  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  that  make  them  suited 
to  their  particular  functions.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  relationship  between  the 
structure  of  a molecule  and  the  role  it  plays 
in  the  overall  economy  of  the  cell.  The  lab- 
oratory component  for  this  course  is 
roughly  divided  into  two  halves,  the  first 
aimed  at  imparting  laboratory  skills,  the 
second  permitting  collaborative  student- 
designed  investigations.  Three  hours  lec- 
ture, three  hours  laboratory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites : BIOL1105  or  BIOL1106  or 
their  equivalent,  CHEM2102,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor 
( Cross-referenced  with  BIOL2131) 

CHEM2113  Chemistry  of  Boston 
Waterways  (SI) 

The  course  will  provide  opportunities  for 
students  to  conduct  environmental  research 
projects  on  the  water,  soil  and  air  quality 
of  historical  Fenway,  as  well  as  fully  evalu- 
ate the  impact  of  Man  on  the  environment. 
The  students  will  be  able  to  perform  proj- 
ects according  to  their  interests.  The  stu- 
dents will  collect  the  samples  and  analyze 
them  for  EPA-controlled  pollutants  typical 
of  an  urban  environment.  They  will  then 
investigate  the  effect  of  the  pollutants  on 
human  health  and  environment  using  mod- 
ern analytical  methods,  chemical  instru- 
mentation, and  computer  modeling.  The 


results  will  be  reported  to  local  environ- 
mental organizations  with  suggestions  for 
the  most  effective  means  of  reducing  these 
pollutants.  The  students  will  also  have  the 
option  of  presenting  this  information  on 
the  state  of  the  environment  to  local 
schools  and  communities.  Students  will 
complete  about  30  hours  of  service  work  in 
the  areas  of  environmental  conservation, 
activism,  or  education.  As  a wrap-up  to  the 
course,  they  will  participate  in  annual 
Muddy  River  clean-up  event  honoring 
Earth  Day. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  CHEM1101  or  CHEM1102 
or  CHEM  1103  or  permission  of  the 
instructor 

CHEM3101  Advanced  Inorganic 
Chemistry 

This  course  covers  basic  concepts  of  atomic 
structure,  stereochemical  principles  and 
bonding  models  applied  to  main  group  and 
transition  metal  compounds  and  to  the 
structure  of  solids.  It  considers  elementary 
molecular  orbital  and  ligand  field  theory 
and  reaction  mechanisms  of  d-block  com- 
plexes as  well  as  the  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  biological  functions  of  metal 
complexes  in  living  organisms.  Basic  princi- 
ples of  inorganic  coordination  chemistry 
will  be  discussed  and  applied  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  metal  ions  in  biol- 
ogy. 

Spring  semester,  offered  as  needed. 

4 credits 

Prerequisites:  CHEM1101,  CHEM1102, 
CHEM3105  or  CHEM3106 

CHEM3105  Physical  Chemistry  I 
This  course  is  the  first  of  the  two-semester 
physical  chemistry  sequence.  It  covers  the 
laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  applica- 
tion to  chemical  and  selected  biological  sys- 
tems. Topics  considered  include  the 
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kinetic-molecular  theory  of  ideal  and  real 
gases,  thermochemistry,  physical  transfor- 
mations of  pure  substances  and  simple 
mixtures,  phase  stability  and  transitions, 
chemical  equilibrium,  acid-base  equilibria 
in  water,  solutions  of  electrolytes,  and  elec- 
trochemical cells.  The  laboratory  involves 
practical  experiments  based  on  selected  lec- 
ture topics  as  well  as  computer  modeling 
projects. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  CHEM1101,  CHEM1102, 
PHYS1 1 09,  PHYS1 1 1 3,  MATH1  111, 
MATH1112.  Recommended:  MATH2103 

CHEM3106  Physical  Chemistry  II 
This  course  is  the  second  of  the  two-semes- 
ter physical  chemistry  sequence.  It  intro- 
duces students  to  the  principles  of  quantum 
mechanics.  The  Schrodinger  equation  is 
used  to  solve  a series  of  important  chemical 
problems  including  the  harmonic  oscillator, 
the  rigid  rotor,  and  the  hydrogen  atom. 
Advanced  spectroscopy,  including  transi- 
tion probabilities,  normal  vibrational 
modes,  and  photoelectron  spectroscopies 
are  presented  and  then  used  to  deduce 
molecular  structure.  The  valence-bond  and 
molecular  orbital  theories  of  chemical 
bonding  are  discussed,  and  methods  for 
performing  quantum  chemical  calculations, 
including  variational  and  perturbation 
methods,  are  introduced.  The  quantum 
mechanics  of  spin  and  angular  momentum 
are  discussed  and  used  to  interpret  mag- 
netic resonance  spectra.  The  laboratory 
involves  practical  experiments  based  on 
selected  lecture  topics  as  well  as  computer 
modeling  projects. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  CHEM1101,  CHEM1102, 
PHYS1109,  PHYS1113,  MATH1111, 
MATH1112  or  CHEM3105. 
Recommended:  MATH2103 


CHEM3115  Natural  Products  Chemistry 
This  inquiry-based  course  will  focus  on  the 
isolation,  chemical  structure  elucidation, 
biosynthesis,  and  chemical  synthesis  of 
three  to  four  natural  products.  After  learn- 
ing the  process  by  which  the  natural  prod- 
uct was  isolated,  students  will  determine 
the  structure  of  the  compound  based  on 
spectroscopic  data.  Once  the  structure  has 
been  determined,  students  will  study  both 
the  chemical  synthesis  and  the  biosynthesis 
of  the  compound.  Primary  literature  will  be 
used  extensively  in  this  course. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 

spring  2008.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  BIOL2131  or  CHEM2111 

CHEM3116  Introduction  to  Research 
Methods 

This  course  provides  basic  science  research 
competence,  focusing  on  the  logic  of  scien- 
tific research,  the  identification  and  formu- 
lation of  research  problems,  research 
design  strategies,  techniques  used  for  gath- 
ering quantitative  and  qualitative  data  in 
science,  and  the  analysis  and  presentation 
of  research  results  through  both  formal 
teaching  sessions  and  discussion  groups.  It 
is  intended  for  advanced  students  who 
major  in  science  or  math  and  who  plan  to 
apply  to  graduate  or  professional  programs 
for  which  a research  methods  course  is 
required,  or  in  which  the  student  will  be 
expected  to  perform  research.  Students  will 
participate  in  actual  research  projects  with 
a faculty  member  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment at  Emmanuel  College. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  completion  of  at  least  four 
courses  from  biology,  chemistry,  physics 
and/or  mathematics  majors  requirements  as 
well  as  departmental  approval. 
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CHEM3123  Advanced  Chemical  Synthesis 
In  this  laboratory  based  course,  students 
will  learn  laboratory  techniques  common 
to  the  industrial  and  academic  research  lab- 
oratory. Students  will  prepare,  purify,  and 
characterize  a variety  of  organic  com- 
pounds. The  course  concludes  with  each 
student  using  the  techniques  learned  to  syn- 
thesize an  organic  compound  independ- 
ently after  performing  an  extensive 
i literature  search. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
j spring  2007.  4 credits. 

' Prerequisites:  CHEM1101,  CHEM1102, 
CHEM2101 

CHEM3121  Introduction  to  Molecular 
Modeling 

As  computation  and  modeling  carve  an 
ever-deeper  niche  in  the  field  of  chemistry, 
i the  scientists  of  tomorrow  need  to  learn 
these  tools  and  techniques  today.  This 
course  is  devoted  to  practical  implementa- 
tions of  readily  available  software  designed 
for  specific  aspects  of  molecular  modeling. 

- Lectures  are  intended  to  provide  the  back- 
ground needed  to  understand  the  how  and 
why  of  computational  techniques  that  will 
be  applied.  This  is  important  since  practical 
software  implementation  requires  making 
numerous  strategic  decisions;  poor  choices 
can  seriously  impact  the  reliability  or  effi- 
ciency of  an  investigation.  Laboratory  exer- 
cises represent  the  major  portion  of  this 
course.  Each  student  will  be  also  asked  to 
formulate  a small  research  project  and 
present  the  result  to  the  class.  The  labora- 
tory exercises  and  research  project  are 
expected  to  be  student’s  individual  work: 
data  collection  and  interpretation  are  to  be 
completed  independently.  This  course  is 
intended  for  advanced  students  who  major 
in  biology,  chemistry,  or  math  and  who 


plan  to  apply  to  graduate  or  professional 
programs.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

Pre-requisites:  CHEM1101  and 
CHEM1102  or  CHEM1103  and  one  of  the 
following:  CHEM2 101  or  CHEM2 111, 
MATH1  111  and  MATH1 112  or 
PHY  SI  109 

Recommended:  CHEM3116 

CHEM3132  Advanced  Topics  in 
Biochemistry 

This  is  a laboratory-based  course  in  which 
the  student  will  learn  modern  biochemical 
techniques  such  as  protein  expression,  pro- 
tein purification  and  enzyme  assay.  Empha- 
sis will  be  on  developing  independent 
laboratory  skills.  Three  hours  lecture,  four 
hours  laboratory. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  CHEM2111  and  BIOL2131 
(Cross-referenced  with  BIOL3132) 

CHEM4160  Senior  Seminar  in  Chemistry 
This  seminar  provides  senior  chemistry 
majors  with  the  opportunity  for  in-depth 
study  of  a chemical  topic  of  interest  to 
them.  Since  extensive  library  research  is 
required,  the  course  will  begin  with  a con- 
sideration of  library  resources  and  the  use 
of  search  engines.  Each  student  will  write  a 
scientific  review  article  on  their  topic  and 
present  their  work  at  a seminar  open  to  the 
Emmanuel  community. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  successful  completion  of  at 
least  four  upper-level  chemistry  courses 
Recommended:  BIOL2133,  CHEM3116 

CHEM4 178-4 179  Directed  Study 
Students  investigate  topics  in  chemistry  not 
covered  in  existing  courses. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Open  to  qualified  students 
with  department  approval 
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CHEM4194  Internship 

Students  participate  in  on  or  off-campus 
programs  that  involve  work,  observation 
and  research  in  basic  chemistry  research, 
clinical,  industrial  or  environmental  chem- 
istry. A weekly  meeting  with  the  faculty 
sponsor  and  the  presentation  of  a detailed 
report  at  a joint  faculty-student  seminar  are 
essential  parts  of  the  program. 

Fall  and  spring  semester  as  needed. 

4 credits 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department 
Recommended:  BIOL2133,  INT1001 

ECONOMICS 

ECON1101  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
(SA) 

This  course  will  analyze  the  workings  of  a 
competitive  market  economy.  The  focus  is 
on  how  privately-owned  businesses  pro- 
duce goods,  set  wages  and  earn  profits  and 
will  contrast  market  and  non-market  eco- 
nomic systems.  Topics  covered  include: 
consumer  behavior,  privatization  and  gov- 
ernment spending,  labor  law,  income  distri- 
bution and  poverty. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  MATH1101  or  concurrently 
with  MATH1101 

ECON1103  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
(SA) 

This  course  will  address  two  major  ques- 
tions: (1)  what  are  the  causes  of  recessions, 
unemployment  and  inflation  and  (2)  what 
should  governments  do  to  combat  business 
cycles  and  reduce  unemployment?  Topics 
covered  include  government  debt  and  tax 
policies,  the  financial  markets  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  The  economic  impact 
of  international  trade  is  discussed  and  stu- 


dents will  compare  U.S.  economic  policy 
with  the  policies  of  other  countries. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  MATH1101  or  concurrently 
with  MATH1101 

ECON2101  History  of  Economic  Thought 
This  course  examines  the  evolution  of  eco- 
nomic thinking  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  in 
response  to  the  dramatic  economic  trans- 
formations in  the  1800s  and  1900s.  The 
course  also  investigates  the  writings  of  the 
major  commentators  on  capitalist  develop- 
ment and  industrialization  in  Britain  that 
analyze  19th  century  debates  on  economic 
growth  and  income  distribution  in  a capi- 
talist economy.  Students  also  consider  the 
rise  of  neo-classical  economics,  the  debates 
over  socialism  and  the  Keynesian  revolu- 
tion that  emerged  in  the  midst  of  world 
depression.  Contemporary  debates  in  eco- 
nomic policy  are  examined,  drawing  paral- 
lels between  current  and  historical  issues. 
Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ECON1101  and  ECON1103 

ECON2113  The  Politics  of  International 
Economic  Relations 

This  course  will  explore  the  interrelation- 
ships of  economics  and  politics  in  the  inter- 
national arenas.  Students  will  study  the 
interdependence  of  economies,  questions  of 
economic  development,  the  power  of  multi- 
national corporations,  international  trade 
and  trade  agreements,  oligopolies,  oil,  envi- 
ronment and  the  arms  trade. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Either  one  economics  or  one 
political  science  course 
( Cross-referenced  with  POLSC2409) 
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ECON3103  The  International  Economy 
This  course  will  analyze  the  workings  of 
the  international  economy  and  the  eco- 
nomic interdependencies  between  nations. 
Four  major  topics  are  covered:  the  nature 
of  international  trade  agreements,  such  as 
the  WTO;  the  workings  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  system  and  the  financial 
crises  of  Asia  and  South  America;  the  roles 
and  strategies  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions and  their  impact  on  political  rela- 
tions; the  relationship  between  rich  and 
poor  countries  and  the  prospects  for  eco- 

Inomic  development. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  ECON1101  and  ECON1103 

ECON3105  Moneyv  and  Financial  Markets 
What  is  money?  Flow  does  the  stock  mar- 
ket work?  How  do  financial  markets 
impact  the  economy?  This  course  will  ana- 
lyze the  role  of  financial  markets  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  world  economy,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  U.S.  economy,  and  an  in- 
depth  look  at  the  banking  industry,  the 
bond  market,  markets  in  stocks,  foreign 
currencies,  financial  futures  and  deriva- 
tives. The  course  explores  the  impacts  of 
financial  activity  on  real  economic  activity 
i and  consider  the  effects  of  government 
policies  and  regulations  on  financial  mar- 
kets. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  ECON1103 

ECON3109  Economics  of  the  Developing 
Countries 

This  course  offers  an  overview  of  economic 
development  and  general  theories  of  devel- 
opment and  underdevelopment.  Problems 
of  agriculture,  industrialization,  and  human 
resources  in  the  development  process  are 
examined,  as  well  as  savings  and  invest- 


ment, and  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  The 
role  of  international  trade,  foreign  aid  and 
foreign  investment,  debt,  women,  and 
development  planning  also  are  discussed. 
Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  ECON1103 

ECON3113  Economics  of  Health  Care 
This  course  uses  economic  analysis  to 
examine  selected  issues  in  health  care.  The 
course  includes  an  examination  of  current 
and  proposed  private  and  government 
health  insurance  programs  in  terms  of 
equity  and  efficiency,  and  their  potential 
impact  on  the  structure  of  health  care 
delivery  in  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
the  federal  health  budget,  cost-benefit 
analysis,  and  an  overview  of  management 
techniques  for  health  institution  adminis- 
tration are  discussed. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  year,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits. 

Prerequisite:  ECON1 1 01 

ECON3115  Economics  and  the 
Environment 

This  course  is  intended  to  foster  a deeper 
understanding  of  the  environmental 
impacts  of  economic  activity  and  the  eco- 
nomic controversies  around  environmental 
protection  laws.  Topics  discussed  include  a 
wide  variety  of  environmental  issues  such 
as  waste  disposal,  species  extinction,  air 
pollution  and  global  warming.  Students 
will  learn  the  fundamental  issues  involved 
in  environmental  policy  analysis  and  evalu- 
ate the  prospects  for  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  clean  technologies 
Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  ECON1101 
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ECON3204  Economics  of  Latin  America 
The  course  will  examine  the  historic  and 
current  economic  development  of  Latin 
American  countries.  During  the  course,  the 
topics  of  international  trade,  capital  flows, 
exchange  rate  policies,  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy,  agriculture,  and  natural  resource 
management  all  will  be  discussed  as  they 
relate  to  the  past  and  future  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican economic  development.  The  course 
will  be  based  on  extensive  reading  and 
research  assignments. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  ECON1103 

ECON4178-4179  Directed  Study 
This  course  is  limited  to  seniors. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

EDUCATION 

EDUC1111  The  Great  American 
Experiment:  Education  for  All  in  a Diverse 
Society  (SA) 

This  course  is  a comprehensive  overview  of 
the  historical,  philosophical  and  societal 
foundations  of  American  education.  Issues 
of  race,  class,  gender,  sexual  orientation 
and  learning  differences  are  highlighted 
within  the  context  of  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive impact  the  schools  have  on  society. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

EDUC2211  Elementary  Curriculum, 
Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for 
Diverse  Learners  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  the  background  and  practical  skills 
related  to  the  curriculum  planning  process 
for  grades  1-6.  Students  will  explore  a vari- 
ety of  learning  styles  and  instructional 
methods  in  meeting  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents. Course  objectives  include  examining 


the  Massachusetts  curriculum  frameworks, 
their  development  and  impact  on  student 
learning,  and  ways  to  implement  the  frame- 
works in  instruction  and  assessment. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH1401,  EDUC1111 

EDUC2212  Elementary  Curriculum, 
Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for 
Diverse  Learners  II 

This  course  is  a sequel  to  Part  I.  Students 
will  apply  the  theories  and  skills  developed 
in  the  first  course.  Through  site  placements 
in  local,  urban  elementary  schools,  students 
will  regularly  observe  various  pedagogical 
practices  and  reflect  on  their  observations, 
as  well  as  share  in  small  group  and  whole 
class  discussions.  Course  objectives  include 
implementing  the  Massachusetts  curricu- 
lum frameworks  in  instruction  and  assess- 
ment as  they  relate  specifically  to  student 
achievement  and  expected  student  out- 
comes. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Pre-practicum  field-based  experience 
Prerequisites:  EDUC2211  and  successful 
completion  of  the  Communication  and  Lit- 
eracy MTEL 

EDUC2311  Secondary  Curriculum, 
Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for 
Diverse  Learners  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  the  background  and  practical  skills 
related  to  the  curriculum  planning  process 
for  grades  8-12.  Students  will  explore  a 
variety  of  learning  styles  and  instructional 
methods  in  meeting  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents. Course  objectives  include  examining 
the  Massachusetts  curriculum  frameworks, 
their  development  and  impact  on  student 
learning,  and  ways  to  implement  the  frame- 
works in  their  instruction  and  assessment. 
Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  PSYCH1401,  EDUC1111 
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EDUC2312  Secondary  Curriculum, 
Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for 
Diverse  Learners  II 

I This  course  is  a sequel  to  Part  I.  Students 
will  apply  the  theories  and  skills  developed 
in  the  first  course.  Through  site  placements 
I in  local,  urban  high  schools,  students  will 
regularly  observe  various  pedagogical  prac- 
I tices  and  reflect  on  their  observations,  as 
well  as  share  in  small  group  and  whole 
class  discussions.  Course  objectives  include 
implementing  the  Massachusetts  curricu- 
lum frameworks  in  instruction  and  assess- 
ment as  they  relate  specifically  to  student 
j achievement  and  expected  student  out- 
comes. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Pre-practicum  field-based  experience 
Prerequisites:  EDUC2311  and  successful 
completion  of  the  Communication  and  Lit- 
j eracy  MTEL 

EDUC3211  Literacy  and  Literacy  Methods  I 
This  course  will  introduce  students  to  theo- 
I ries  and  current  practice  in  literacy  teach- 
ing and  learning  focusing  on  young 
learners.  Course  topics  will  include  organ- 
izing  and  managing  literacy  instruction, 

| current  assessment  practices  in  literacy,  and 
| the  components  of  a literacy  program  in 
| reading,  writing  and  word  study.  Students 
| will  learn  a variety  of  instructional  tech- 
niques for  reading,  writing,  oral  language 
development,  vocabulary  development, 
spelling  and  phonics,  and  differentiated 
instructional  strategies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
English  language  learners  and  diverse  pop- 
ulations of  learners. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  EDUC2212 

EDUC3212  Literacy  and  Literacy  Methods  II 
This  course  is  a continuation  of  Literacy 
and  Literacy  Methods  I.  The  course  will 
reinforce  and  extend  student  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  theories  and  cur- 


rent practices  in  literacy  teaching  and 
learning  that  were  introduced  in  Literacy 
and  Literacy  Methods  I.  Course  topics  will 
include  organizing  and  managing  literacy 
instruction,  current  assessment  practices  in 
literacy,  and  the  components  of  a literacy 
program  in  reading,  writing  and  word 
study  at  the  intermediate  elementary  level 
(grades  3-6).  Students  will  learn  a range  of 
instructional  techniques  for  reading,  writ- 
ing, oral  language  development,  vocabulary 
development,  spelling,  grammar  and  usage 
and  differentiated  instructional  strategies  to 
meet  the  needs  of  English  language  learners 
and  diverse  populations  of  learners. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Pre-practicum  field-based  experience 
Prerequisite:  EDUC3211 

EDUC3213  Mathematics  Methods 
This  course  will  introduce  students  to  cur- 
rent, research-based  practices  in  the 
instruction  of  mathematics  at  the  elemen- 
tary level.  Through  readings,  hands-on 
activities,  observations  and  the  design  and 
presentation  of  lessons,  students  will 
develop  understanding  of  and  skill  in 
inquiry-based  mathematics  teaching  and 
learning  which  focuses  on  problem  solving. 
Students  will  also  explore  the  use  of  tech- 
nology and  manipulatives  in  mathematics 
teaching  and  techniques  for  integrating  and 
reinforcing  literacy  skills,  especially  reading 
and  vocabulary  development. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Pre-practicum  field-based  experience 
Prerequisite:  MATH1122  and  EDUC2212 

EDUC3214  Science  and  Social  Studies 
Methods 

This  course  will  introduce  students  to  top- 
ics, concepts  and  current  practice  in  the 
teaching  of  science  and  social  studies  at  the 
elementary  level.  The  course  will  address 
instructional  strategies  that  promote  higher 
order  thinking  skills,  design  of  instruction 
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to  accommodate  multiple  intelligences,  and 
interdisciplinary  lesson  design.  Students 
will  explore  a range  of  technology  pro- 
grams and  applications  for  science  and 
social  studies  and  become  familiar  with  the 
grade-appropriate  content  standards  in  the 
Massachusetts  Curriculum  Frameworks  for 
science  and  social  studies. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  EDUC2212 

EDUC3311  Secondary  Methods: 
Classroom  Management 
This  course  will  be  a study  of  different 
approaches  to  classroom  management  in 
the  high  school  and  assist  students  in  devel- 
oping their  skills  in  classroom  manage- 
ment. Developing  competencies  in  various 
approaches  to  classroom  management  as 
well  as  questions  concerning  goals,  curricu- 
lum, discipline,  motivation  and  instruc- 
tional methods  are  addressed.  Students  will 
be  taught  current  computer  technology  to 
assist  in  effective  management. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Pre-practicum  field-based  experience 
Prerequisites:  EDUC2312 

EDUC3312  Secondary  Methods:  Strategies 
for  Teaching 

Students  study  and  demonstrate  teaching 
methods  unique  to  their  area  of  concentra- 
tion and  as  they  apply  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Curriculum  Framework.  Students  will 
demonstrate  competency  as  effective  teach- 
ers by  using  various  teaching  tools  to  cri- 
tique their  own  teaching  style,  i.e., 
videotaping  and  video  conferencing.  Stu- 
dents will  develop  lesson  plans  in  their  area 
and  prepare  these  electronically  on  a web 
page. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Pre-practicum  field-based  experience 
Prerequisites:  EDUC3311 


EDUC4467  Student  Teaching  Practicum 
Supervised  student  teaching  in  elementary 
or  secondary  classes  provides  the  opportu- 
nity for  experience  in  all  aspects  of  teach- 
ing and  provides  students  with 
understanding  of  the  culture  of  schools  as 
institutions. 

Fall  semester.  1 0 credits 
Prerequisites:  All  education  program 
courses  and  successful  completion  of  all 
required  Massachusetts  Tests  for  Educator 
Licensure  (MTEL) 

EDUC4468  Student  Teaching  Capstone 
Seminar 

This  seminar  examines  the  educational 
issues  that  grow  out  of  the  daily  student 
teaching  experience  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary classrooms.  It  is  designed  to  accom- 
pany and  enhance  the  practicum 
experience. 

Fall  semester.  2 credits 

EDUC4469  Capstone  Seminar/Electronic 
Teaching  Portfolio  Development 
(Elementary) 

This  course  will  assist  students  in  reviewing 
effective  teaching  through  discussions  of 
their  student  teaching  practicum  experi- 
ence. The  course  will  explore  how  instruc- 
tional technologies  can  be  used  for  teaching 
and  learning  and  will  demonstrate  technol- 
ogy as  a research  tool  to  enhance  learning. 
Specific  topics  to  be  explored  include: 
effective  teaching  practices,  social  issues  in 
computing,  the  technology  planning 
process,  web  page  design,  and  e-portfolio 
development.  The  course,  which  will  be 
partially  online,  addresses  the  regulations 
outlined  for  Instructional  Technology  stan- 
dards issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  International 
Society  for  Technology  Education  (ISTE). 
Spring  semester.  2 credits 
Prerequisite:  EDUC4467 
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EDUC4470  Capstone  Seminar/Electronic 
Teaching  Portfolio  Development 
(Secondary) 

This  course  will  assist  students  in  reviewing 
effective  teaching  through  discussions  of 
their  student  teaching  practicum  experi- 
ence. The  course  will  explore  how  instruc- 
tional technologies  can  be  used  for  teaching 
and  learning  and  will  demonstrate  technol- 
ogy as  a research  tool  to  enhance  learning. 
Specific  topics  to  be  explored  include: 
effective  teaching  practices,  social  issues  in 
computing,  the  technology  planning 
i process,  web  page  design  and  e-portfolio 
development.  The  course  addresses  the  reg- 
ulations outlined  for  Instructional  Technol- 
ogy standards  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
| Department  of  Education  and  the  Interna- 
1 tional  Society  for  Technology  Education 
(ISTE).  Secondary  student  teachers  will 
prepare  an  action  research  project  based  on 
their  content  area  and  will  present  the 
research  in  a web-based  portfolio.  A major 
focus  of  the  action  research  is  a literature 
review  on  current  educational  subject  con- 
tent authors. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  EDUC4467 

ENGLISH 

ENGL1101  Writing  Workshop 
This  course  provides  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  refine  their  college  writing 
skills  and  address  issues  of  organization, 
focus  and  grammar.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
j drafting  and  revising  assignments.  Students 
also  meet  individually  with  instructors  to 
discuss  essays.  Admission  is  based  on  foun- 
dation skills  assessment. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

ENGL1103  Critical  Inquiry 

This  course  concentrates  on  developing 

expository  writing  skills  using  critical 


thinking  that  empower  students.  Writing 
assignments  based  on  readings  and  on 
basic  research  are  designed  to  develop 
strengths  in  interpretation,  logical 
sequences,  coherence,  organization,  analy- 
sis, and  synthesis.  While  conducting  critical 
inquiries  into  a variety  of  visual  and 
printed  text,  students  will  be  introduced  to 
college  writing  conventions  and  then  use 
those  conventions  to  demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  the  ideas  within  the  col- 
lection. Readings  serve  as  models  to  deepen 
students’  understanding  of  good  writing 
and  thinking  as  well  as  primary  sources  of 
inquiry. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

ENGL1105  Introduction  to  Literature  (A) 
This  course  introduces  students  to  the 
major  literary  genres  of  poetry,  fiction,  and 
drama.  Readings  will  combine  classical  and 
modern  literature.  The  emphasis  will  be  on 
learning  how  to  think  and  write  critically 
about  literature. 

Expected  fall  2004.  4 credits 

ENGL1208  Persuasive  Strategies  and 
Rhetorical  Traditions 
Rhetoric,  or  the  ancient  art  of  persuasion, 
is  the  foundation  for  study  in  communica- 
tion, literature,  and  writing.  Students  apply 
their  knowledge  of  the  historical,  social 
and  political  roots  of  rhetoric  to  the  analy- 
sis of  a variety  of  contemporary  media  and 
texts,  including  advertising,  television, 
music  lyrics,  journalism,  classical  and  pop- 
ular literature,  and  entertainment.  Students 
learn  that  all  texts  function  as  instances  of 
persuasion.  This  is  a writing-,  reading-,  and 
speaking-intensive  course  and  particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of 
ability  in  these  areas.  This  course  is 
required  of  all  majors  in  the  English 
department. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
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ENGL2103  Literary  Mirrors:  Introduction 
to  World  Literature  (A) 

Embark  on  a literary  journey  to  Africa, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Central  and  South 
Americas  with  major  world  authors  who 
treat  in  short  novels  the  triumphs  and 
tragedies  of  the  human  condition.  This 
course  is  designed  to  foster  critical  thinking 
and  to  improve  writing  skills.  All  readings 
are  in  English. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

( Cross-referenced  with  LANG2103) 

ENGL2105  Contemporary  Latin  Ameri- 
can Fiction  (A) 

Conducted  in  English,  this  literature  in 
translation  course  introduces  students  to 
major  contemporary  authors  from  the 
Latin  American  Boom  to  the  present.  Stu- 
dents will  engage  in  literary  analysis  of  rep- 
resentative prose  from  Argentina,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Reading  selections  will  expose  students  to 
literary  styles  characteristic  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can writers  as  well  as  to  the  sociopolitical 
reality  of  the  Americas. 

Spring  semester,  expected  spring  2008. 

4 credits 

( Cross-referenced  with  LANG2105) 

ENGL2106  Irish  Identities:  Literature  and 
Culture  (A) 

This  course  explores  the  formation  of 
national,  religious,  regional,  gender,  and 
class  identities  through  the  study  of  the  lit- 
erature and  culture  of  Ireland  in  the  20th 
century.  Students  will  examine  Irish  culture 
from  the  Revival  to  Field  Day,  looking  at 
the  diverse  impacts  on  the  formation  of 
individual  and  group  identities  in  the  suc- 
cessive historical  contexts  of  the  struggle 
for  independence,  the  period  of  post-inde- 
pendence, the  “troubles”  of  sectarian  vio- 
lence and  the  British  occupation  of  Ulster, 


and  the  rise  of  the  “Celtic  Tiger”  in  the 
contemporary  globalized  world  economy. 
This  course  will  study  poets  such  as  W.B. 
Yeats,  Patrick  Kavanagh,  Seamus  Heaney, 
Paul  Muldoon,  and  Eavan  Boland;  prose 
writers  such  as  James  Joyce,  Elizabeth 
Bowen,  Roddy  Doyle,  and  Edna  O’Brien; 
and  playwrights  such  as  Lady  Gregory, 

J.M.  Synge,  Sean  O’Casey,  and  Brian  Friel. 
Films  such  as  The  Commitments , Sunday 
and  The  Crying  Game  will  be  viewed  and 
the  global  interest  of  Irish  contemporary 
music  will  be  considered. 

Spring  semester,  expected  spring  2007. 

4 credits 

ENGL2124  History  Through  Fiction: 
Event  and  Imagination 
History  and  literature  question  and  illumi- 
nate one  another  as  the  imagined  world  of 
the  political  novel  is  read  against,  and  as 
part  of,  historical  events.  How  do  such 
works  as  The  Heart  of  a Dog , The  Victory , 
or  Nervous  Conditions  present  politics  and 
society?  How,  in  reading  them,  do  we  gain 
a greater  understanding  of  power  relations 
and  human  relations  in  times  of  crisis  and 
stasis?  Works  will  be  placed  in  context  and 
then  discussed  in  terms  of  perspective,  ide- 
ology, style  and  impact. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
(Cross-referenced  with  HIST2124) 

ENGL2133  Crisis  and  Creativity:  Artistic 
and  Literary  Responses  to  Historical  Events 
This  course  will  examine  the  ways  in  which 
artists  and  writers  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries  have  responded  to  pivotal  events 
in  history.  Through  the  integrated  study  of 
art,  literature,  and  history,  students  will 
develop  an  appreciation  for  the  works  of 
authors  and  artists  such  as  Coleridge,  Dos- 
toyevsky, Maupassant,  Allende,  Chagall, 
Rivera  and  Nevelson,  and  an  understand- 
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ing  of  the  relationship  of  works  of  art  and 
literature  to  their  times. 

Spring  semester,  as  needed.  4 credits 
* Accepted  toward  Women's  Studies  minor. 

ENGL2303  Modern  American  Writers  (A) 
A study  of  modern  American  writers,  the 
course  examines  the  decades  following 
World  War  I and  evaluates  representative 
writers’  critiques  of  the  major  events  of  the 
20th  century.  Writers  may  include  Heming- 
way, Faulkner,  O’Connor,  Baldwin  and 
O’Brien. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

ENGL2304  American  Voices  in  Fiction 
and  Non-Fiction  (A) 

This  course  charts  the  course  of  American 
fiction  and  non-fiction  from  the  age  of 
exploration  through  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  century,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
influential  concepts  such  as  Puritanism, 
individualism,  transcendentalism,  sentimen- 
talism, realism,  naturalism  and  modernism. 
Spring  semester,  expected  spring  2007. 

4 credits 

ENGL2305  Writing  Women  (A)* 

This  course  surveys  the  role  of  women  in 
British  and/or  American  literary  culture,  as 
both  creators  and  subjects  of  literary  and 
cinematic  expression.  Readings  include  a 
range  of  poetry,  short  stories,  novels  and 
visual  texts  such  as  paintings  and  film. 
Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 

ENGL2306  Survey  in  American  Drama  (A) 
Students  read  and  analyze  dramatic  litera- 
ture from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  mod- 
ern era.  The  course  combines  readings  of 
plays  with  a performance  element. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 


ENGL2307  Making  It  New: 

Poetry  from  Bradstreet  to  Bishop  (A) 

This  course  concentrates  on  influential  con- 
cepts in  American  Life  and  thought  as  they 
are  represented  in  American  poetry.  Such 
concepts  as  Puritanism,  individualism,  tran- 
scendentalism, naturalism,  realism,  and 
modernism  will  be  included  in  this  survey 
course  that  moves  from  the  colonial  period 
to  the  middle  of  the  20th  century. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 

2006.  4 credits 

ENGL2309  The  Haves  and  the 
Have-Nots:  American  Authors  on  Money, 
Class  and  Power  (A) 

Since  Puritan  times,  Americans  have  linked 
material  wealth  and  economic  success  with 
self-worth  and  identity.  This  course 
explores  how  writers  have  grappled  with 
the  issues  of  money,  class  and  power  and 
traces  the  theme  of  consumerism  through- 
out the  American  literary  canon.  The  read- 
ings are  drawn  from  a variety  of  American 
writers  from  the  17th  through  the  21st  cen- 
turies and  may  include  texts  by  Franklin, 
Howells,  Fitzgerald  and  Wharton  as  well 
as  lesser-known  works  by  women,  African- 
American  and  Native  American  authors. 
Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 

2007.  4 credits 

ENGL2321  Love  and  Gender  in  Film  and 
Literature  (A) 

This  course  studies  how  the  performance  of 
gender  roles  impacts  representations  of 
love  and  romance  in  narrative,  dramatic, 
and  visual  texts.  The  readings  include  a 
wide  range  of  poetry,  plays,  short  stories, 
and  novels  from  16th  century  Europe  to 
20th  century  America.  Readings  are  com- 
bined with  the  careful  study  of  depictions 
of  love  in  paintings,  avant-garde  film,  and 
traditional  Hollywood  cinema.  Authors 
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and  directors  may  include  Sir  Phillip  Sid- 
ney, Lady  Mary  Wroth,  Shakespeare,  Jane 
Austen,  Raymond  Carver,  Pablo  Neruda, 
Jean-Luc  Godard,  Alfred  Hitchcock,  and 
Amy  Heckerling. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2008.  4 credits 

ENGL2323  Short  Fiction  (A) 

This  course  explores  the  influence  of  gen- 
der on  outstanding  short  fiction  by  such 
19th  and  20th  century  writers  as 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  Edith  Wharton,  Vir- 
ginia Woolf,  James  Baldwin,  Alice  Walker, 
D.H.  Lawrence  and  Angela  Carter. 

Fall  and  spring  semester,  as  needed. 

4 credits 

ENGL2325  Spirituality  and  the  Literary 
Imagination  (A) 

The  recent  widespread  popularity  of  best- 
sellers and  television  shows  dealing  with 
angels,  the  soul,  and  other  religious  topics 
suggests  that  God  is  anything  but  dead  in 
the  21st  century.  Spirituality  has  always 
been  a topic  of  great  intellectual  interest  to 
artists  and  writers,  from  St.  Augustine  and 
Julian  of  Norwich  to  modern-day  writers 
such  as  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  Thomas  Mer- 
ton and  Kathleen  Norris.  This  course 
examines  the  ways  in  which  Christian  and 
non-Christian  writers  have  grappled  with 
their  faith  and  relationship  with  a higher 
beingover  the  course  of  centuries.  Readings 
cover  both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  with  a 
special  emphasis  on  Catholic  writers. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 

ENGL2402  Shakespeare:  Tragedies, 
Comedies,  Histories  and  Romances  (A) 
Students  read  and  analyze  plays  from  each 
of  the  four  dramatic  genres.  Intensive  study 
of  the  literary  and  dramatic  elements  of 
plays  such  as  A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Cymbeline,  King  Richard  III , and 


Othello  will  be  combined  with  an  examina- 
tion and  questioning  of  the  boundaries 
used  to  identify  genre. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years.  Expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 

ENGL2404  Major  British  Poetry  (A) 

A survey  of  poetry  in  English  from 
Chaucer  to  Eliot,  the  course  will  introduce 
students  to  the  genre  of  poetry  through 
examples  drawn  from  major  British  poets 
such  as  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Pope, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and  Yeats. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

ENGL2406  The  Rise  of  the  British  Novel  (A) 
A survey  of  the  18th  and  19th  century 
British  novel  with  an  emphasis  on  its  devel- 
opment from  the  cultural  margins  to  liter- 
ary preeminence,  and  the  way  that  this  rise 
intersects  issues  of  class,  gender,  and 
empire.  Novelists  may  include  Defoe, 
Richardson,  Fielding,  Austen,  the  Bronte 
sisters,  Eliot,  Dickens,  and  Hardy. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

ENGL2408  The  Modern  British  Novel: 
Empire  and  After  (A) 

This  course  surveys  major  British  fiction 
from  the  early  20th  century  to  the  present 
with  particular  emphasis  on  how  the  novel 
and  short  story  give  narrative  shape  to 
issues  of  class,  gender,  race,  nationality  in 
the  period  of  the  British  Empire’s  decline 
and  fall.  Writers  may  include  James  Joyce, 
E.M.  Forster,  Virginia  Woolf,  D.H. 
Lawrence,  Doris  Lessing,  V.S.  Naipaul,  and 
Jeannette  Winterson. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 

ENGL2409  The  Political  Novel  (A) 

This  course  studies  the  representation  of 
political  figures  and  movements  in  fiction. 
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The  course  examines  the  creative  and  sub- 
versive strategies  writers  use  to  call  into 
question  a coherent,  stable,  and  empirically 
“true”  vision  of  political  history.  Readings 
will  vary  by  semester  but  authors  may 
include  Sir  Thomas  More,  Shakespeare, 
Jonathan  Swift,  Mary  Shelley,  Voltaire, 
George  Orwell,  Aldous  Huxley,  Harper 
Lee,  Clifford  Odets,  and  Gore  Vidal. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

ENGL2413  A Tradition  of  Resistance: 
African  American  Literature  (A) 

This  course  traces  the  African  American  lit- 
erary traditions  from  its  origins  to  the  pres- 
ent, focusing  in  particular  on  ways  that 
African  American  narratives  have  chal- 
lenged and  changed  American  literary, 
political,  and  historical  discourses.  Read- 
ings will  include  folktales,  fugitive  slave 
narratives,  and  political  writings,  as  well  as 
fiction,  poetry,  and  drama  from  the  Harlem 
Renaissance  to  the  contemporary  moment. 
Writers  may  include  Frederick  Douglass, 
W.E.B  Dubois,  Langston  Hughes,  Zora 
Neale  Hurston,  and  Toni  Morrison. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 

ENGL2417  Chant  Down  Babylon: 
Cultures  of  the  Black  Atlantic  (A) 

This  course  surveys  the  literatures  and  cul- 
tures of  the  Black  world — including  Africa, 
the  Caribbean,  and  Black  Britain — in  the 
20th  century.  Through  an  examination  of 
representative  works  of  prose  fiction, 
drama,  poetry,  film,  and  music  by  major 
figures  of  Black  Africa  and  its  Atlantic 
diaspora  (including,  for  example,  Chinua 
Achebe,  Buchi  Emecheta,  Jamaica  Kincaid, 
“dub”  poet  Linton  Kwesi  Johnson,  and 
reggae  musician  Bob  Marley),  the  course 
explores  how  Black  culture  and  conscious- 
ness have  been  shaped  by  their  engage- 
ments with  issues  of  race,  class,  nationality, 


and  gender  in  the  successive  historical  con- 
texts of  colonialism,  anti-colonial  resist- 
ance, and  the  postcolonial,  “globalized” 
world. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

ENGL2501  Journalism 
Taught  by  a professional  journalist,  this 
course  introduces  the  roles,  responsibilities, 
and  habits  of  print  and  online  journalists  in 
order  to  consider  the  place  of  journalism  in 
an  age  of  increased  technology  and  media 
influence.  Students  receive  practice  in 
selected  assignments  typical  of  contempo- 
rary journalistic  writing  and  research,  such 
as  beat  reporting,  investigative  journalism 
and  interviewing,  with  opportunities  to 
revise  their  work  for  possible  publication 
in  the  College’s  student  publications. 

Fall  semester,  expected  fall  2006.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  ENGL1208 

ENGL2504  Prose  Writing  (A) 

This  course  explores  selected  types  of  writ- 
ing often  associated  with  the  term  “literary 
nonfiction,”  giving  students  the  opportu- 
nity for  active  reading  as  well  as  frequent 
practice  in  composing  and  revision.  Besides 
personal  essays  and  magazine  feature  arti- 
cles, versions  of  this  course  may  focus  on 
genres  including  written  argumentation, 
profiles  and  documentaries,  or  writing 
about  specific  topics  such  as  sports,  enter- 
tainment, food,  travel,  science,  spirituality 
or  the  environment.  The  course  also  helps 
students  develop  research  strategies  appro- 
priate to  various  nonfiction  genres. 

Fall  semseter,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

ENGL2505  Autobiographical  Writing  (A) 

This  course  considers  selected  issues,  gen- 
res, and  composing  strategies  associated 
with  writing  about  the  “self,”  based  on  the 
notion  that  identity  arises  in  part  from  our 
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use  of  language  and  the  process  of  record- 
ing experience  in  writing.  Students 
encounter  these  themes  through  reading 
and  practice  writing  and  revising  in 
selected  genres  of  autobiographical  and 
biographical  prose,  such  as  memoirs,  jour- 
nals, diaries,  letters,  and  remembrances. 

The  course  also  provides  guidance  in 
research  techniques  appropriate  to  personal 
writing,  such  as  oral  history,  archival 
research  and  interviewing. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  ENGL1102 

ENGL2506  Poetry  Writing  (A) 

This  course  is  an  overview  of  the  craft  of 
poetry  writing  in  a workshop  format.  Stu- 
dents will  read  and  discuss  the  work  of  a 
broad  selection  of  contemporary  poets. 
Various  exercises  will  be  assigned  to 
demonstrate  the  relationship  between  form 
and  content.  Students  will  be  introduced  to 
basic  figures  of  speech  and  concepts  in 
poetic  form  (sonnet  and  ballad,  for  exam- 
ple), rhyme,  and  meter.  Students  will  com- 
pose portfolios  from  daily  journals  and 
class  workshops. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  ENGL1102 

ENGL2507  Fiction  Writing  (A) 

An  overview  of  the  craft  of  fiction  writing 
and  the  creative  process,  study  will  focus 
on  story-telling  structure,  use  of  narrative 
and  scene,  the  importance  of  conflict,  sen- 
sory details,  the  revelation  of  character 
through  dialogue  and  action,  and  the  para- 
mount importance  of  point-of-view  to  liter- 
ary technique.  Students  will  read  and 
discuss  published  short  fiction,  write 
assigned  exercises,  and  read/hear  the  com- 
pleted manuscripts  of  class  members. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 


Prerequisite:  ENGL1102 

ENGL2521  Public  Relations  Writing 

This  course  introduces  students  to  the  pro- 
fessional world  of  public  relations  by  con- 
centrating on  the  writing,  research,  and 
oral  skills  required  of  entry-level  PR  practi- 
tioners. In  particular,  the  course  focuses  on 
the  basic  grammar  skills,  effective  prose 
styles,  and  professional  presentation 
approaches  that  are  critical  for  success  in 
the  field.  In  addition,  students  will  practice 
working  as  a member  of  a collaborative 
team  and  communicating  ideas  effectively 
with  a range  of  clients. 

Fall  semester,  expected  fall  2006.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  ENGL1208 

ENGL2523  Introduction  to  Advertising 

How  are  advertisements  created?  Why  are 
some  ads  so  memorable  while  others  barely 
make  a dent  in  our  collective  conscious- 
ness? What  are  some  of  the  issues  sur- 
rounding the  placement  of  a particular  ad? 
This  course  introduces  students  to  the  cre- 
ative processes  behind  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, while  also  helping  them  better 
understand  the  role  advertising  plays  in 
their  own  lives  as  well  as  the  modern  econ- 
omy. In  addition,  students  will  learn  about 
the  strategic  identification  of  markets  and 
targets  and  the  relationship  between  adver- 
tising agencies  and  the  media. 

Spring  semester,  expected  spring  2007. 

4 credits 

Prerequisite:  ENGL1208 

ENGL2603  Studies  in  Drama:  Ritual  and 
Social  Reality  (A) 

This  course  is  a survey  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture from  the  classical  period  to  the  mod- 
ern era,  with  an  emphasis  on  drama’s 
fundamentally  communal  character.  The 
playwrights  considered  may  include  Sopho- 
cles, Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Shakespeare, 
Behn,  Moliere,  Ibsen,  Chekhov,  Brecht,  and 
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Beckett,  as  well  as  medieval  and  renais- 
sance genres  such  as  the  mystery  and 
morality  plays  and  the  commedia  delParte. 
Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

( Cross-referenced  with  SPCH2107) 

ENGL2605  Stages  of  the  Modern  (A) 

This  course  analyzes  selected  plays  by 
British,  European,  American,  and  world 
dramatists  of  the  20th  century,  with  close 
attention  to  the  evolving  methods  and  sen- 
sibilities associated  with  the  cultural  move- 
ments of  naturalism,  modernism,  and 
postmodernism.  Writers  may  include  Ibsen, 
Shaw,  Wilde,  Brecht,  Beckett,  O’Neill, 
Soyinka,  Churchill,  Kushner,  Friel,  and 
Wilson. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
( Cross-referenced  with  SPCH2105) 

ENGL2607  Major  British  Drama  (A) 

A survey  of  British  drama  from  the 
medieval  period  through  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury and  the  dawn  of  modernism,  the 
course  will  introduce  students  to  the  genre 
of  drama  through  the  plays  of  major 
British  dramatists  such  as  Shakespeare, 
Marlowe,  Jonson,  Congreve,  Sheridan  and 
Wilde.  This  course  combines  reading  of 
plays  with  a performance  component. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

ENGL2609  Playing  Shakespeare:  From 
Study  to  Stage  to  Screen  (A) 

The  course  combines  the  reading  of  a small 
selection  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  with  a per- 
formance component  in  which  students 
prepare  scenes  for  class  presentation.  Stu- 
dents also  consider  staging  and  perform- 
ance issues  by  attending  live  performances 
and  by  analyzing  film  versions  of  the  plays. 


By  adding  a theatrical  dimension  to  the  tra- 
ditional study  of  texts,  the  course  translates 
the  written  word  into  that  complex  of 
speech  and  action  that  brings  drama  to  life. 
Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2006.  4 credits 
( Cross-referenced  with  SPCH2103) 

ENGL2701  Literature  and  Film  (A) 

This  course  focuses  on  investigating  the 
relationships  between  different  media, 
specifically  traditional  forms  of  literature 
and  film,  with  special  attention  to  under- 
standing the  cultural  significance  of  these 
texts.  Students  will  read  literature  from  a 
variety  of  genres,  including  poetry,  short 
stories,  plays,  and  novels.  Films  to  be 
viewed  will  include  direct  adaptations  of 
these  works;  alternative  representations  of 
the  work’s  plots,  themes,  or  characters;  and 
cinematic  renderings  of  literary  figures  and 
the  literary  imagination. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 

ENGL3301  The  Land  Before  Us: 

American  Literature  About  the  West  (A) 
Poet  Derek  Walcott  tells  us  that  the  poet  is 
the  voice  of  the  landscape,  suggesting  a 
dynamic  interplay  between  our  inner  and 
outer  landscapes.  This  course  concentrates 
on  the  influence  of  the  American  landscape 
on  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  European 
colonial  settlers  to  the  cowboys  and  cow- 
girls of  the  Wild  West  to  contemporary 
writers  and  visual  artists.  Using  the  lens  of 
the  landscape  of  the  West,  the  class  exam- 
ines the  literature  of  tolerance,  democracy, 
and  ambition. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ENGL1208  and  two  2000- 
level  courses  and  junior  or  senior  status. 
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ENGL3303  Images  of  Masculinity 
This  course  will  explore  the  construction  of 
masculinities  in  twentieth-century  literature 
and  film,  concentrating  on  whether  mas- 
culinity is  conceived  as  natural  and 
immutable  or  culturally  and  historically 
determined.  Primary  material  may  include 
Gertz,  Foster- Wallace,  Roth,  and  Eugenides 
as  well  as  films. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  ENGL1208  and  two  2000- 
level  courses  and  junior  or  senior  status. 

ENGL3305  Satire 

Our  specific  focus  in  this  course  will  be 
satire — a particularly  powerful  strategy 
used  in  literary  and  popular  texts  to  create 
or  to  question  the  “status  quo”  in  political, 
religious,  corporate,  and  academic  institu- 
tions. We  will  look  specifically  at  the  cre- 
ative and  subversive  strategies  that 
novelists  use  to  subvert  dominant  ideolo- 
gies. Since  its  “birth”  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  novel  has  been  theorized  as  a 
progressive  form  that  challenges  traditional 
ideas — both  literary  and  political.  This 
semester  we  will  study  the  origins  of  the 
novel,  its  development,  and  its  relationship 
to  both  its  predecessors  and  to  contempo- 
rary popular  texts  such  as  film  and  televi- 
sion. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  ENGL1208  and  two  2000- 
level  courses  and  junior  or  senior  status 

ENGL3421  Spanish  Caribbean  Literature  (A) 
This  course  will  introduce  students  to  the 
literature  of  the  Spanish  Caribbean,  engag- 
ing them  in  literary  analysis  of  major 
authors  form  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  author’s  literary  style, 
themes  developed  and  to  the  ideological 


content  of  each  piece.  Students  will  also  get 
a glimpse  of  this  region’s  historical  and 
socio-political  conditions.  At  the  end  of  the 
semester  participants  will  have  acquired  an 
appreciation  of  the  literature  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking Caribbean  as  well  as  a better 
understanding  of  the  complex  issues  affect- 
ing this  interesting  region. 

Fall  semester,  expected  fall  2009. 

4 credits 

(Cross-referenced  with  LANG3421 ) 

ENGL3501  Writing  for  Electronic  Media 
Writers  who  can  create  effective  copy  for 
electronic  media  will  be  tomorrow’s  success 
stories.  News  organizations,  publishers, 
and  commercial  businesses  are  increasingly 
seeking  writers  familiar  with  new  media, 
especially  those  who  can  write  for  the 
Internet.  In  this  project-based  course,  stu- 
dents will  master  writing  for  Weblogs,  a 
new  creative  medium.  In  addition,  they  will 
sharpen  their  journalistic  skills,  publish 
work  online  and  build  a professional  port- 
folio that  will  assist  them  in  finding  work 
in  the  media  business. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ENGL1208,  ENGL2501 
and  one  other  2000-level  course  and  junior 
or  senior  status 

ENGL3701  Media  Theory  and  Criticism 
This  course  investigates  how  language  and 
visual  communication  combine  in  selected 
media  texts,  such  as  advertising,  the  Inter- 
net, journalism,  and  popular  writing,  tele- 
vision, film  and  selected  electronic  texts. 
Students  apply  critical  theories  drawn  from 
literary,  cultural,  and  media  studies  to  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  today’s  mass 
media  to  consider  issues  of  representation 
raised  when  language  and  image  are  com- 
bined. The  course  will  introduce  students 
to  key  issues  and  debates  around  media, 
culture,  and  social  power.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  developing  analytic  skills 
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0 and  critical  abilities  in  examining  a range 
of  media  institutions  and  productions. 

1 Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits. 

Prerequisites:  ENGL1208  and  two  2000- 

||  level  courses  and  junior  or  senior  status 

ENGL3703  In  and  Out  of  the  Tower: 
Critical  Theory  and  the  Academy 
This  course  focuses  on  dominant  theoreti- 
t cal  approaches  to  literature  in  the  twentieth 
l and  twenty-first  centuries,  including  Marx- 
) ism,  structuralism,  deconstruction,  feminist 
|;  criticism,  new  historicism,  and  postcolonial 
, | theory.  As  students  learn  the  particularities 
Sj  of  each  theoretical  perspective,  they  will 
fj  also  consider  how  theory  “plays”  to  a 
more  mainstream  audience  in  non-aca- 
! demic  texts  such  as  popular  novels  and 
| films.  In  addition,  they  will  look  at  how 
academics  interpret  and  practice  theory 
outside  of  traditional  academic  contexts, 
i especially  in  more  personal,  immediate  for- 
mats such  as  weblogs.  Students  will  design 
j and  maintain  weblogs  of  their  own  as  the 
i major  project  for  the  course. 

I Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
\ spring  2007.  4 credits 
| Prerequisites:  ENGL1208  and  two  2000- 
| level  courses  and  junior  or  senior  status 

ENGL3705  Monsters,  Madness  and 
Mayhem:  The  Gothic  Tradition  in 
| Literature  and  Film 
This  course  traces  the  development  of  the 
| Gothic  tradition  in  both  literature  and  for- 
! eign  and  American  cinema.  We  will  exam- 
j ine  the  historical  roots  of  the  genre  in 
British  literature,  then  shift  our  focus  to 
American  writers  and  their  treatment  of  the 
Gothic  in  classic  and  contemporary  fiction. 
We  will  also  spend  time  viewing  some  clas- 
sic “B”  films  that  use  the  Gothic  as  a cen- 
tral cinematic  and  narrative  device,  and 
compare  those  versions  to  the  literature. 
However,  the  central  question  we  will  ask 


of  all  the  texts  for  the  course  is  “what  does 
the  enduring  popularity  of  the  Gothic  in 
both  literature  and  film  say  about  us  and 
the  genre  itself?” 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  ENGL1208  and  two  2000- 
level  courses  and  junior  or  senior  status 

ENGL3801  Editing  and  Publishing 
Taught  by  a professional  editor,  this  course 
focuses  on  issues  that  arise  from  the 
process  of  working  with  other  people  to 
produce  media-related  documents  in  a pro- 
fessional setting.  The  course  explores  topics 
such  as  research,  project  planning,  compos- 
ing with  other  writers,  editing  for  content 
and  copy,  as  well  as  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties of  writers  working  in  professional  set- 
tings. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Pre-requisite:  ENGL1208,  ENGL2501, 
one  other  2000-level  English  course  and 
juniors  or  seniors  status 

ENGL3803  Writing  for  the  Workplace 
This  course  is  organized  around  extended 
projects  requiring  individual  and  group 
work  and  resulting  in  finished  documents 
such  as  business  letters,  memos,  project 
proposals,  progress  reports,  final  reports, 
and  oral  presentations.  Students  will  be 
involved  with  projects  related  to  their 
career  interests.  While  it  is  not  a technol- 
ogy course,  students  with  a background  in 
desktop  publishing,  document  design  or 
work  processing  technologies  will  find 
these  skills  relevant  to  the  course. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2006.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ENGL1208  and  two  2000- 
level  courses  and  junior  or  senior  status 

ENGL3805  Writing  Seminar 
A consideration  of  the  creative  process, 
craft,  and  aesthetics  in  a seminar  format. 
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Students  who  have  the  rudiments  of  craft 
in  a specific  genre  will  begin  writing  proj- 
ects while  relating  topics  of  the  course  to 
their  work  and  bringing  relevant  issues  to 
the  seminar.  Students,  by  way  of  exercises 
and  practice,  will  find  entry  into  the  liter- 
ary tradition  by  entering  the  conversation 
among  writers  and  theorists  of  all  genera- 
tions. Students  will  compile  a portfolio  of 
writing  using  daily  journals  and  individual 
meetings  with  the  instructor. 

Offered  as  needed.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  ENGL1208  and  two  of  the 
following:  ENGL2501,  ENGL2503, 
ENGL2504,  ENGL2S0S,  ENGL2506, 
ENGL2S07,  or  ENGL3501.  Open  to  jun- 
iors and  seniors  only. 

ENGL3991  and  ENGL3992 
Special  Topics  I and  II 
This  course  emphasizes  the  study  and 
application  of  theoretical  perspectives  to 
literary  and  media  texts,  as  well  as 
advanced  research  and  writing  projects 
requiring  secondary  sources.  The  topic  for 
the  course  will  be  determined  by  the 
instructor. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  ENGL1208  and  two  2000- 
level  courses  and  junior  or  senior  status 

ENGL4178  Directed  Study 
Under  the  guidance  of  a faculty  member, 
students  select,  read,  and  research  a partic- 
ular literary,  writing,  or  media-related 
topic. 

Offered  as  needed.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  two  3000-level  literature  or 
theory  courses  and  senior  status 

ENGL499 1-4992  Independent  Study 
Only  those  students  who  have  met  the 
requirements  for  a Distinction  in  the  Field 
project  and  have  had  their  research  pro- 
posal accepted  by  the  department  can 


enroll  in  Independent  Study.  Under  the 
guidance  of  a member  of  the  English  fac- 
ulty, students  complete  a 40-page  research 
paper  which  is  the  sole  requirement  for 
Distinction  in  the  Field  of  English  at  gradu- 
ation. 

Offered  as  needed.  2 credits 
Prerequisites:  2 3000-level  literature  or  the- 
ory courses  and  senior  status 

ENGL4994-4995  Internship  I - II 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  internship  is  to 
gain  practical  and  professional  training  and 
experience  in  such  fields  as  journalism, 
broadcasting,  advertising,  publishing,  pub- 
lic relations,  and  corporate,  political  or 
governmental  communication.  Students 
work  15-16  hours  per  week  at  their  place- 
ment and  meet  regularly  with  other  interns 
and  the  course  instructor  while  completing 
several  projects  related  to  their  internship 
site. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  INT1001,  two  3000-level  lit- 
erature or  theory  courses  and  senior  status 

ENGL4999  Senior  Seminar 
Students  will  examine  how  different  texts 
(e.g.  popular  and  classic  literature,  movies, 
television,  etc.)  present  and  shape  a variety 
of  issues  such  as  gender,  race,  and  class 
throughout  all  levels  of  culture.  Specific 
topics  and  texts  will  be  determined  by  the 
instructor,  but  will  include  theoretical  and 
critical  material  as  well  as  primary  sources. 
“Texts”  could  be  all  of  one  kind  or  a com- 
bination of  different  media,  also  to  be 
determined  by  the  instructor.  Active  stu- 
dent participation  and  a major  research 
project  is  required. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  2 3000-level  literature  or 
theory  courses  and  senior  status 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 

ENVM200  Environmental  Forum 
(COFE200) 

This  course  provides  a forum  for  different 
disciplines  and  interests  to  assess  and  eval- 
uate current  environmental  topics.  This 
course  includes  a service-learning  compo- 
nent and  encourages  student  and  faculty 
interaction  with  local,  regional,  and 
national  environmental  advocates.  In  the 
process,  students  will  develop  applied 
research  skills  as  well  as  oral  and  written 
skills.  In  addition  to  addressing  environ- 
mental issues  from  a scientific  basis,  socioe- 
conomic and  political  issues  are  also 
incorporated. 

Spring  semester.  2 credits 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
French 

LANG1201  Beginning  French  I 

This  course  is  a language  immersion  pro- 
gram that  introduces  French  to  students 
with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
language  while  developing  basic  compre- 
hension, speaking,  reading  and  writing 
skills.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  the  instruc- 
tor through  role  playing  and  interpersonal 
activities.  A video  program  supplements 
classroom  instruction.  Three  hours  of  class, 
two  hours  of  laboratory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

LANG1202  Beginning  French  II 
This  course  is  a continuation  of 
LANG1201.  Students  will  continue  their 
progress  in  conversational  French  while 
developing  basic  language  skills.  A video 
program  supplements  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Three  hours  of  class,  two  hours  of 
laboratory. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  LANG1201  or  equivalent 


LANG2201  Intermediate  French  I: 
Language  through  Film 

This  course  is  part  of  a language  immer- 
sion program  that  emphasizes  oral  and 
communication  through  interpersonal 
activities,  while  also  further  developing 
basic  comprehension  skills,  such  as  listen- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing, 
through  a variety  of  classroom  activities 
and  homework  assignments.  A conversa- 
tionally interactive  cultural  component  is 
also  emphasized,  through  the  viewing  and 
discussion  of  both  classic  and  contempo- 
rary French  films. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  LANG1202  or  equivalent 

LANG2202  Intermediate  French  II: 
Language  through  Film 

This  language  immersion  course,  a continu- 
ation of  LANG2201,  continues  to  develop 
listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing 
skills  in  the  French  language. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  LANG2201  or  equivalent 

Italian 

LANG1301  Beginning  Italian  I 
Beginning  Italian  I is  a language  immersion 
course  designed  for  students  with  little  or 
no  prior  knowledge  of  Italian.  Its  objective 
is  to  introduce  the  language  and  culture  of 
Italy  while  developing  basic  comprehen- 
sion, speaking,  reading  and  writing  skills. 
The  course  emphasizes  oral  communica- 
tion, encouraging  students  to  verbally  com- 
municate in  Italian  with  one  another  and 
with  the  instructor. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

LANG1302  Beginning  Italian  II 
Beginning  Italian  II  is  a continuation  lan- 
guage immersion  course  designed  for  stu- 
dents with  prior  knowledge  of  Beginning 
Italian  I.  Its  objective  is  to  continue  to 
introduce  the  language  and  culture  of  Italy 
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while  developing  basic  comprehension, 
speaking,  reading  and  writing  skills.  The 
course  emphasizes  oral  communication, 
encouraging  students  to  verbally  communi- 
cate in  Italian  with  one  another  and  with 
the  instructor. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  LANG1301  or  equivalent 

Spanish 

LANG1401  Beginning  Spanish  I 

This  course  is  a language  immersion  pro- 
gram that  introduces  Spanish  to  students 
with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
language  while  developing  basic  compre- 
hension, speaking,  reading  and  writing 
skills.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  the  instruc- 
tor through  role-playing  and  interpersonal 
activities.  A video  supplements  classroom 
instruction.  Three  hours  of  class,  two  hours 
of  laboratory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

LANG1402  Beginning  Spanish  II 
This  course  is  a continuation  of 
LANG1401.  Students  will  continue  their 
progress  in  conversational  Spanish  while 
developing  basic  language  skills.  A video 
supplements  classroom  instruction.  Three 
hours  of  class,  two  hours  of  laboratory. 
Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  LANG1401,  LANG1402,  or 
equivalent 

LANG2401  Intermediate  Spanish  I 

This  course  is  a language  immersion  pro- 
gram that  emphasizes  oral  communication 
through  interpersonal  activities.  Class  work 
and  home  assignments  further  develop 
basic  comprehension,  speaking,  reading 
and  writing  skills.  A video  program  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  classroom  discussion. 


Three  hours  of  class,  one  hour  of  labora- 
tory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  LANG1402  or  equivalent 

LANG2402  Intermediate  Spanish  II 
This  course  is  a continuation  of 
LANG2401.  Conversational  skills  are 
emphasized  through  role-playing  and  inter- 
personal activities.  Literary  readings  are 
incorporated  into  the  course.  Three  hours 
of  class,  one  hour  of  laboratory. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  LANG2401  or  equivalent. 

LANG2413  Spanish  Conversation  and 
Composition  I 

This  course  encourages  the  student  to  inte- 
grate the  grammatical  structures  already 
learned  into  meaningful  communication  in 
the  context  of  practical  settings.  Varied 
activities  and  audiovisual  material  will  sup- 
plement literary  readings,  readings  of  cul- 
tural interest,  and  readings  on  public  events 
as  a stimulus  to  everyday  oral  and  written 
language  use. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  LANG2402  or  equivalent 

LANG2415  Spanish  at  Work  in  the 
Community 

This  is  an  upper-level  language  course  that 
will  promote  linguistic  fluency  and  better 
cultural  understanding  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Latino  communities  in  the  United 
States.  The  course’s  content  will  focus  on 
Hispanic  immigration,  emphasizing  the 
experiences  of  the  Latin  American  and 
Latino  communities  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  concentrate  on  the  largest  groups  of 
immigrants,  those  from  Mexico,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Cuba,  exploring  issues  related  to 
language,  identity,  socioeconomic  realities 
and  demographics.  Class  discussions  will 
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j center  on  cultural  and  literary  readings  and 
i films.  Students  will  provide  community 
ij  service  to  non-profit  organizations  within 
! the  Boston  area,  as  well  as  to  local  schools, 

! where  they  will  be  using  their  language 
j skills  while  assisting  Spanish-speakers. 

| Spring  semester.  4 credits 
j Prerequisite:  LANG2413  or  equivalent 

LANG3405  Spain:  A Cultural  Approach  (A) 
This  course  presents  an  overview  of  Span- 
ish culture  in  the  physical  reality  of  the 
geography  of  Spain,  the  trajectory  of  its 
history  and  the  rich  values  of  its  art. 

I Spring  semester,  expected  spring  2010. 

I 4 credits 

LANG3411  Latin  American  Literary 
Giants  (A) 

1 This  course  will  focus  on  the  most  influen- 
tial Latin  American  authors.  It  will  engage 
students  in  literary  analysis  of  representa- 
tive texts  by  Borges,  Neruda,  Paz,  Garcia 
Marquez  and  others.  Readings  will  include 
a wide  range  of  poetry,  short  stories  and 
i novels. 

! Spring  semester,  expected  spring  2008. 

4 credits 

LANG3417  Spanish  American  Experience: 
An  Overview  (A) 

This  course  examines  the  developments  of 
Spanish  American  literature  through  the 
study  of  the  most  representative  literary 
movements  and  cultural  periods. 

Fall  semester,  expected  fall  2007.  4 credits 

LANG3427  Contemporary  Spanish 
American  Women  Novelists  (A) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  out- 
standing women  novelists  of  the  contempo- 
rary period,  such  as  Rosario  Castellanos, 
Elena  Poniatowska,  Marta  Traba,  Rosario 
Ferre  and  Isabel  Allende.  Discussions  will 


focus  on  literary  analysis,  socio-political 
context  and  feminist  perspective. 

Spring  semester,  expected  spring  2007. 

4 credits 

LANG3429  Great  Figures  of  Spanish 
Literature  (A) 

This  study  of  selected  texts  of  the  most 
outstanding  Hispanic  authors  across  the 
centuries  will  bring  the  student  into  contact 
with  the  evolution  and  artistic  richness  of 
the  literary  history  of  Spain  and  Spanish 
America. 

Spring  semester,  expected  spring  2009. 

4 credits 

LANG3431  Contemporary  Spanish  Novel  (A) 
The  student  will  read  and  discuss  relevant 
works  of  the  most  outstanding  contempo- 
rary novelists  of  Spain,  noting  particularly 
the  changed  social,  political  and  cultural 
environment  of  present  day  Spain  as  evi- 
denced in  these  novels. 

Fall  semester,  expected  fall  2008.  4 credits 

LANG3433  Modern  Hispanic  Drama  (A) 
This  is  an  approach  to  the  study  of  His- 
panic society  and  culture  of  the  contempo- 
rary period  through  the  reading,  discussion 
of,  and  analysis  of  selected  works  of  out- 
standing dramatists  of  the  period. 

Fall  semester,  expected  fall  2006.  4 credits 

LANG4478-4479  Directed  Study 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Literature  in  Translation 

LANG2103  Literary  Mirrors:  Introduction 
to  World  Literature  (A) 

Embark  on  a literary  journey  to  Africa, 
Europe,  Asia  and  Central  and  South  Amer- 
icas with  major  world  authors  who  treat  in 
short  novels  the  triumphs  and  tragedies  of 
the  human  condition.  This  course  is 
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designed  to  foster  critical  thinking  and  to 
improve  writing  skills.  This  course  is  con- 
ducted in  English. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

(Cross-referenced  with  ENGL2103) 

LANG2105  Contemporary  Latin 
American  Fiction  (A) 

Conducted  in  English,  this  literature  in 
translation  course  introduces  students  to 
major  contemporary  authors  from  the 
Latin  American  Boom  to  the  present.  Stu- 
dents will  engage  in  literary  analysis  of  rep- 
resentative prose  from  Argentina,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Reading  selections  will  expose  students  to 
literary  styles  characteristic  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can writers  as  well  as  to  the  sociopolitical 
reality  of  the  Americas. 

Spring  semester,  expected  spring  2008. 

4 credits 

( Cross-referenced  with  ENGL2105) 

LANG3421  Spanish  Caribbean  Literature  (A) 
This  course  will  introduce  students  to  the 
literature  of  the  Spanish  Caribbean,  engag- 
ing them  in  literary  analysis  of  major 
authors  form  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  author’s  literary  style, 
themes  developed  and  to  the  ideological 
content  of  each  piece.  Students  will  also  get 
a glimpse  of  this  region’s  historical  and 
socio-political  conditions.  At  the  end  of  the 
semester  participants  will  have  acquired  an 
appreciation  of  the  literature  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking Caribbean  as  well  as  a better 
understanding  of  the  complex  issues  affect- 
ing this  interesting  region. 

Fall  semester,  expected  fall  2009. 

4 credits 

( Cross-referenced  with  ENGL3421) 
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H3ST1105  United  States  History  to  1877  (H) 
This  survey  course  explores  the  central 
ideas  and  conflicts  that  helped  shape  Amer- 
ican society  from  the  Colonial  era  through 
Reconstruction.  Lectures  will  focus  prima- 
rily on  the  political  and  economic  history 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  American  slavery,  the  origins  and 
consequences  of  the  American  Revolution, 
industrial  growth,  political  changes,  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Discussion 
sections  will  center  primarily  on  social  his- 
tory and  the  lives  of  ordinary  people.  The 
goal  of  this  course  is  to  teach  students  to 
write  critically  about  the  early  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  challenge  some  of 
the  broad-based  and  popularly-held 
assumptions  about  American  history. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

HIST1106  United  States  History  Since 
1877  (H) 

This  survey  course  examines  the  major 
political,  social  and  economic  develop- 
ments of  the  United  States  by  exploring  the 
central  ideas  and  conflicts  which  shaped 
American  society  since  the  Civil  War.  Lec- 
tures will  focus  primarily  on  the  political 
and  social  history  of  the  U.S.,  including 
Reconstruction,  industrialization,  two 
world  wars,  depression,  the  women’s 
movement,  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  and 
the  Cold  War.  Discussion  sections  will  cen- 
ter on  developing  critical  thinking  skills 
through  the  analysis  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary sources.  Lectures  are  augmented 
with  audio  and  visual  materials. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
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HIST1108  World  History  to  1500  (H) 

This  course  studies  the  origins  and  develop- 
ments of  the  great  world  civilizations  with 
particular  emphasis  on  Near  Eastern, 
Indian,  Chinese  and  Western  civilizations. 
Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

HIST1109  Modern  World  History  (H) 

This  course  studies  global  history  since 
1500,  from  explorations  and  consequent 
hegemony  of  the  West  to  the  modern 
world,  with  disparate  centers  of  power  and 
culture. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

HIST2105  America  Since  1960 
America’s  history  from  1960  to  the  recent 
past  is  explored  in  this  class.  The  course 
will  focus  primarily  on  social  and  cultural 
history,  diversity,  and  change  since  1960, 
including  the  struggle  for  civil  rights,  the 
women’s  movement,  youth  culture,  the 
counter  culture,  the  anti-war  movement, 
gay  and  lesbian  rights  movements,  and  the 
resulting  political,  social  and  economic 
ramifications.  Students  are  asked  to  chal- 
lenge broadly  held  assumptions  and  reflect 
critically  upon  the  past  generation  through 
the  use  of  readings,  film,  music,  and  other 
non-traditional  primary  sources. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

HIST2116  History  of  Modern  Latin 
America  (H) 

This  course  surveys  the  history  of  Latin 
America  from  approximately  1810  to  the 
present.  This  period  witnessed  the  emer- 
gence of  capitalist  economies  and  the  cre- 
ation of  governments  based  on  the 
nation-state  model.  This  course  will  focus 
on  how  these  two  transformations 
impacted  Latin  American  societies  across 
regional,  ethnic,  gender,  and  class  lines  and 
the  various  social  movements  they  pro- 
duced. Class  discussions  will  focus  on  the 


following  themes:  Colonial  legacies,  eco- 
nomic development,  gender  and  class  rela- 
tions, urban  versus  rural  relations,  and 
revolution.  The  course  will  also  address  the 
push-pull  factors  associated  with  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

HIST2118  Minorities  and  Marginality  in 
European  History* 

This  course  focuses  on  the  historical  expe- 
rience and  significance  of  individuals  and 
groups  in  Europe  whose  characteristics 
have  not  matched  those  of  the  dominant 
society.  These  “outsiders” — ethnic  and 
racial  minorities,  radicals,  criminals,  the 
insane,  geniuses,  reformers,  Utopians,  mem- 
bers of  the  avant-garde,  the  poor  and  the 
near-poor — shed  light  on  national  norms, 
limitations  and  ideals.  Looking  at  examples 
of  marginal  or  minority  cultures  in  the 
past,  the  class  will  examine  this  relatively 
understudied  topic  and  reach  a deeper 
understanding  of  pariah-status,  socializa- 
tion, reconciliation  and  reform,  and  the 
persistence  of  justice. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 

2006.  4 credits 

HIST2119  Nineteenth-Century  Europe 

(H) 

This  course,  which  will  begin  with  the 
recovery  of  Europe  following  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  will  examine  the  interna- 
tional, political,  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural development  of  Europe  to  the  close  of 
the  century.  Among  the  topics  to  be  cov- 
ered are:  the  industrial  revolution;  new  ide- 
ologies such  as  nationalism,  liberalism, 
socialism  and  romanticism;  the  revolutions 
of  1830  and  1848;  unification  of  Italy  and 
Germany;  Bismarckian  diplomacy;  mili- 
tarism; the  new  imperialism;  and  the 
turn-of-the-century  mind. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 

2007.  4 credits 
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HIST2120  Europe  in  the  Era  of 
World  War  (H) 

This  course  begins  with  Europe  at  its 
zenith  and  the  background  to  the  Great 
War.  The  devastation  of  that  war,  and  the 
troubled  international  relations  and  radi- 
calization  of  domestic  politics  that  fol- 
lowed from  it  are  major  topics,  as  are  the 
Russian  Revolutions  of  1917  and  subse- 
quent development  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
actions  of  the  fascist  parties  and  states, 
especially  the  ascendancy  of  Nazism  in 
Germany,  and  the  causes  and  course  of 
World  War  II.  Film  and  personal  accounts 
are  a prominent  part  of  the  course. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

HIST2122  History  of  Colonial  Latin 
America  (H) 

This  course  surveys  the  social,  political, 
economic,  and  ecological  transformations 
as  they  unfolded  in  colonial  Portuguese- 
and  Spanish- America  from  the  pre- 
Columbian  period  to  the  1820s.  Class  dis- 
cussions and  assigned  reading  will  address 
the  contributions  of  native  peoples, 

Africans  and  Iberians  in  creating  vibrant 
and  complex  regional  societies.  Themes  for 
this  course  include  race  and  gender  rela- 
tions, urban  versus  rural  relations,  mercan- 
tilism, colonialism,  and  self-rule.  Although 
the  overall  structure  of  the  course  is  the- 
matic, examples  will  be  drawn  predomi- 
nantly from  the  colonial  histories  of  the 
Caribbean  region,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Boliva  and  Peru. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

HIST2124  History  Through  Fiction:  Event 
and  Imagination 

History  and  literature  question  and  illumi- 
nate one  another  as  the  imagined  world  of 
the  political  novel  is  read  against,  and  as 
part  of,  historical  events.  How  do  such 
works  as  The  Heart  of  a Dog , The  Victory , 


or  Nervous  Conditions  present  politics  and 
society?  How,  in  reading  them,  do  we  gain 
a greater  understanding  of  power  relations 
and  human  relations  in  times  of  crisis  and 
stasis?  Works  will  be  placed  in  context  and 
then  discussed  in  terms  of  perspective,  ide- 
ology, style  and  impact. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 

2006.  4 credits 

(Cross-referenced  with  ENGL2124) 

HIST2127  Religion,  Society  and  Europe 
This  course  looks  at  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  in  modern  Europe  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  mid-20th  century. 
Such  forms  of  religious  affiliation  and 
expression  as  apparitions,  pilgrimages,  the 
occult,  and  minority  and  dissident  churches 
are  major  topics,  as  are  religious  life  in 
cities,  women  and  religious  life,  and  the 
challenges  posed  by  science  and  atheism  to 
religion.  Most  of  the  course  is  concerned 
with  varieties  of  Christianity,  but  Judaism 
is  also  considered. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 

2007.  4 credits 

HIST2128  Immigrants  in  the  American 
Experience 

This  course  examines  the  history  of  immi- 
gration to  America  from  the  colonial  era 
until  the  recent  past.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
the  role  immigrant  groups  have  played  in 
the  nation’s  history  and  the  contributions 
they  have  made  in  shaping  America’s 
diverse  culture.  It  will  examine  the  “push” 
and  “pull”  factors  which  helped  propel 
emigrants  to  the  United  States,  particularly 
its  cities.  The  course  focuses  on  the  diverse 
immigrant  experience  and  the  debate  over 
assimilation  as  well  as  the  problems  and 
promises  immigrants  have  historically  con- 
fronted upon  their  arrival  in  the  United 
States.  Students  are  expected  to  develop  an 
appreciation  for  the  role  of  immigration  in 
American  history  and  challenge  broadly 
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held  assumptions  about  immigration  by 
writing  and  thinking  analytically  about  the 
topic  through  the  use  of  actual  immigrant 
experiences,  film  and  field  trips. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 

HIST2129  American  Catholics:  Diversity 
and  Change 

This  course  introduces  students  to  the  his- 
tory of  American  Catholicism  from  the 
i Colonial  era  to  the  present.  It  will  focus  on 
the  role  of  various  immigrant  groups  to  the 
diverse  Catholic  population  on  the  United 
States.  The  course  will  also  examine  the 
relations  between  these  groups,  their  con- 
tributions to  the  church,  their  place  within 
American  democracy  and  society,  the  hier- 
archy, and  the  institutional  church, 
although  there  will  be  a clear  emphasis  on 
the  social  history  of  Catholicism  in  the 
United  States. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 

HIST2205  Women  in  American  History* 
The  central  focus  of  this  course  is  the  con- 
tributions of  women  to  the  country’s  his- 
tory since  the  Colonial  era.  Various  topics 
will  be  addressed,  including  work,  family, 
race,  ethnicity,  reform  and  the  development 
of  the  modern  women’s  movement.  The 
course  will  combine  lectures,  discussions, 
readings,  a walking  tour  of  Boston’s 
women’s  history,  and  films  in  re-examining 
the  role  of  women  in  American  society  and 
‘ the  reasons  for  their  marginalization.  Stu- 
; dents  will  develop  interpretive  and  analyti- 
cal skills  through  writing  assignments  and 
I class  discussion. 

] Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

! HIST3107  A History  of  Boston 
| This  course  examines  the  history  of  Boston 
since  its  founding  in  1630.  We  will  explore 


the  city’s  history  in  a number  of  ways, 
including  its  geographic  expansion  and 
growth,  the  development  of  its  neighbor- 
hoods, immigration  and  politics,  among 
other  areas.  Students  will  develop  an 
appreciation  of  Boston’s  varied  and  unique 
history  through  readings,  lectures,  outside 
assignments  and  field  trips. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 

spring  2007.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  HIST1 1 OS  or  HIST1 1 06 

HIST3111  United  States  and  Global 
Issues:  19th  and  20th  Centuries 
This  upper-level  course  examines  the  inter- 
action between  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  the  United  States  from  the  early  19th 
century  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  The 
course  is  arranged  topically  and  looks  at 
the  connection  between  world  events  and 
how  they  shaped,  and  were  shaped  by,  the 
United  States.  Examples  include  revolution, 
trade  and  commerce,  war,  colonization, 
industrialization  and  the  various  cultural 
conflicts  between  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  the  United  States.  The  students  will 
learn  to  think  and  write  critically  about  the 
United  States’  connection  with  world  his- 
tory and  to  understand  the  complexity  of 
the  interaction. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2005.  4 credits 

Prerequisites : HIST1 1 06  and  HIST1 1 09 

HIST3119  The  Individual  and  Society  in 
European  History 

This  course  treats  themes  and  events  in 
European  history  before  the  modern  era. 
Examination  of  the  lives  and  achievements 
of  learned  people,  aristocrats,  peasants, 
children,  rebels,  visionaries  and  other 
notable  and  interesting  Europeans  will  pro- 
vide students  with  a window  on  European 
culture  and  society  before  1815.  Each  time 
the  course  is  offered  a particular  theme  will 
be  used  to  organize  the  material.  In  2006, 
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the  various  ways  friendship  has  been 
understood,  defined  and  experienced  from 
ancient  time  to  the  brink  of  modernity  will 
be  the  theme. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  offered  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  Sophomore  standing  and 
H1ST1109  or  HIST21 19 

HIST3121  Surviving  Columbus:  History  of 
Native  Americans,  1492  to  1992 
This  course  explores  the  events  and  cur- 
rents of  the  past  500  years  from  the  per- 
spective of  selected  Native  groups  in  North 
and  South  America,  from  the  period  of  the 
first  contact  through  the  colonial  period 
and  culminating  with  the  modern  period. 
Course  readings  and  class  discussions  focus 
almost  exclusively  on  the  indigenous  peo- 
ples of  Mesomerica  and  the  Andes,  the 
Pueblo  nations  in  present-day  New  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Lakota  Sioux  nation  of  pres- 
ent-day South  Dakota.  Successful  students 
will  understand  the  ways  in  which  Native 
Americans  construct  their  identities  and 
organize  their  communities  and  how  these 
strategies  allowed  them  to  adapt  and  sur- 
vive the  changing  economic  and  political 
processes  associated  with  colonization  and 
nation-building. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  offered 

spring  2008.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  HIST1106  and  HIST2122 

HIST4000  Senior  Seminar:  Historiography 

This  course  is  a seminar  on  historiography, 
the  history  of  historical  writing.  Covering  a 
variety  of  topics,  the  course  will  give  stu- 
dents an  overview  of  historical  writing 
across  time.  By  the  end  of  the  course,  stu- 
dents will  be  familiar  with  historical  meth- 
ods, classic  and  recent  interpretations  of 
history,  varieties  of  approaches  to  the  past, 
and  major  ideologies  and  arguments  in  the 
field.  The  course  will  be  a capstone  experi- 


ence and  will  provide  students  with  a foun- 
dation for  their  future  research. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

HIST4178-4179  Directed  Study  I - II 
This  program  is  open  to  students  with  spe- 
cial needs  not  being  met  by  the  regular 
course  offerings,  after  consultation  with  the 
chair. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department 
chair 

HIST4 194-4 195  Internship  I - II 

This  course  involves  an  internship  in  a 
cooperating  institution,  regular  discussion 
sessions,  and  a project  term  paper.  Students 
select  their  internship  with  the  approval  of 
the  agency  and  a department  faculty  mem- 
ber. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  INT1001 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Note:  Students  may  enroll  in  only  one  of 
the  following  three  courses:  ITECH1101, 
ITECH1102,  ITECH1103.  Any  exception 
requires  approval  from  the  Information 
Technology  department. 

ITECH1101  Computer  Applications  for 
the  Liberal  Arts 

This  course  introduces  students  to  funda- 
mental hardware  concepts  in  the  use  of 
microcomputers  and  to  some  practical 
applications  of  software.  The  course 
focuses  primarily  on  word  processing, 
spreadsheets  and  business  charts  and  pres- 
entation software  using  the  Microsoft 
Office  products  on  both  the  Windows  and 
Macintosh  platforms.  The  course  examines 
the  use  of  computers  for  communication 
and  collaboration  including  e-mail,  confer- 
encing software  and  the  Internet  for 
exploring  the  resources  of  the  World  Wide 
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Web.  Students  participate  in  group  discus- 
sions using  FirstClass  groupware,  work 
with  computerized  library  databases  and 
make  decisions  about  the  purchase  of  hard- 
ware, software  and  service  providers. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 

ITECH1102  Introduction  to  Electronic 
Spreadsheets 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who 
have  successfully  demonstrated  their  word 
processing  skills,  but  who  still  need  to 
demonstrate  proficiency  using  electronic 
spreadsheets  as  well  as  their  general  knowl- 
edge of  basic  computer  concepts.  This 
course  introduces  students  to  fundamental 
hardware  and  software  concepts  in  the  use 
of  microcomputers.  Using  Microsoft  Excel, 
the  course  will  also  provide  basic  skills  in 
the  creation  of  simple  worksheets,  using 
formulas,  functions  and  the  order  of  opera- 
tions. Data  presentation  using  formats  and 
autoformats  will  be  introduced  and  basic 
business  charting  techniques  will  be  pre- 
sented. Excel’s  capabilities  in  the  areas  of 
sorting,  listing  and  simple  database  func- 
tions will  also  be  examined. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  2 credits 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  recommenda- 
tion 

ITECH1103  Online  Introduction  to 
Electronic  Spreadsheets 
This  course  is  designed  for  students  who 
have  successfully  demonstrated  their  com- 
puter literacy  requirement  but  who  still 
need  to  demonstrate  proficiency  using  elec- 
tronic spreadsheets.  This  course  is  offered 
primarily  in  an  online  asynchronous  format 
with  students  actually  meeting  for  class 
three  to  four  times  during  the  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who 
can  work  independently  and  who  have 
good  time  management  and  organizational 
skills.  Admission  to  the  course  is  deter- 


mined by  foundation  skills  assessment  or 
permission  of  the  Information  Technology 
faculty.  The  course,  using  Microsoft  Excel, 
will  provide  basic  skills  in  the  creation  of 
simple  worksheets,  using  formulas,  func- 
tions and  the  order  of  operations.  Data 
presentation  using  formats  and  autofor- 
mats will  be  introduced  and  basic  business 
charting  techniques  will  be  presented. 
Excel’s  capabilities  in  the  areas  of  sorting, 
listing  and  simple  database  functions  will 
also  be  examined. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  2 credits 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  recommenda- 
tion 

ITECH2100  Information  Technology  for  a 
Changing  Society 

This  is  the  gateway  course  to  the  minor  in 
Information  Technology.  Its  goal  is  to  make 
a substantial  contribution  to  the  student’s 
awareness  that  Information  Technology  is  a 
part  of  their  lives  and  plays  an  important 
role  in  all  aspects  of  work,  life,  school  and 
entertainment — a role  that  will  continue  to 
increase  in  the  future.  Another  goal  is  to 
highlight  the  undisputable  merit  of  com- 
puter fluency  in  every  profession,  now  as 
well  as  in  the  future.  This  class  will  focus 
on  using  various  Information  Technology 
devices  to  help  students  obtain  and  evalu- 
ate information,  use  it  for  data  analysis 
and  consider  the  impact  on  humanity  and 
society.  Students  will  do  significant  hands- 
on  work  such  as  building  an  e-portfolio 
and  uploading  it  to  WebCT  as  a referential 
point.  This  course  will  also  serve  as  a foun- 
dation for  further  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  skills  in  their  chosen  areas  of 
interest.  Students  will  become  proficient  in 
using  all  the  resources  available. 

Fall  semster,  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  College  com- 
puter literacy  requirement 
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ITECH2101  Problem  Solving  with 
Computers  (QA) 

Students  in  this  course  gain  hands-on  expe- 
rience with  a variety  of  software  applica- 
tions for  data  gathering,  analysis  and 
presentation.  The  course  is  designed  for 
those  who  are  majoring  in  many  areas  of 
the  liberal  arts  curriculum.  Students  use 
data  pertaining  to  many  different  disci- 
plines, learn  methods  for  quantitative 
analysis,  and  ways  to  present  data  in  face- 
to-face  and  over  the  Web  environments. 
Data  analysis  methods  may  include  the  use 
of  advanced  skills  in  Microsoft  Word, 

Excel  and  PowerPoint,  SPSS  and  web  edi- 
tors. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  college  com- 
puter literacy  requirement 

ITECH2107  Computer  Databases: 

Designs  and  Applications  (QA) 

People  rely  on  databases  for  providing  crit- 
ical information  for  decision-making.  This 
course  offers  students  majoring  in  manage- 
ment, science  and  the  humanities  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  database  environment: 
its  evolution,  advantages  over  file  process- 
ing systems  and  the  major  components  in 
designing  a safe  and  user  friendly  system. 
No  previous  experience  with  databases  is 
required.  Using  Microsoft  Access,  students 
use  a variety  of  case  studies  to  explore 
issues  relating  to  the  physical  design  of 
databases,  examine  multiple  ways  to 
organize,  maintain  and  report  data,  define 
relationships  between  tables,  create  com- 
plex queries  and  study  major  issues  related 
to  data  privacy,  security  and  user  friendli- 
ness. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years.  Expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  college  com- 
puter literacy  requirement 


ITECH2109  Using  the  Internet:  Tools  and 
Techniques 

This  course  looks  at  the  Internet  as  a 
research  tool.  It  is  intended  for  students  in 
any  major  or  minor  interested  in  on-line 
reading  and  writing  beyond  the  casual  use 
of  the  Web.  A variety  of  web  tools  are 
examined:  browsers,  messaging  systems, 
email,  search  engines,  FTP,  Chat,  plug-ins 
and  Internet  utilities.  Students  gather  infor- 
mation from  libraries,  research  sites,  gov- 
ernment databases,  and  commercial  sources 
on  topics  of  their  own  choosing.  Students 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  hardware  and 
software  required  for  using  the  Internet, 
digital  protocols,  issues  related  to  speed 
and  bandwidth  and  the  process  of  getting 
connected.  They  study  the  history  and  evo- 
lution of  Web  technology  and  its  impact  on 
modern  business  and  culture. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years. 

Expected  spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  college  com- 
puter literacy  requirement 

ITECH2113  Computer  Programming  with 
Java  1 

This  is  a first  course  in  Java  that  will  cover 
major  syntactical  elements  of  the  Java  pro- 
gramming language,  Java  virtual  machines 
and  the  Java  programming  environment. 
Proper  object-oriented  programming  tech- 
niques and  design  will  be  emphasized.  Stu- 
dents will  master  the  elementary  concepts 
of  programming  with  Java,  including 
input/output,  looping,  conditional  branch- 
ing, use  of  functions  and  arrays. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  MATH1 1 01  or  MATH1 1 05, 
and  completion  of  college  computer  liter- 
acy requirement 
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ITECH2115  Introduction  to  Programming 
with  MATLAB  (QA) 

MATLAB  is  a programming  language  that 
is  used  extensively  by  mathematicians  and 
scientists  in  both  academia  and  industry. 
This  course,  which  does  not  assume  any 
prior  experience  with  programming,  will 
introduce  students  to  this  powerful  pro- 
gramming language  as  they  formulate  and 
solve  quantitative  problems.  Applications 
will  be  drawn  from  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence, depending  on  student  interest. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  MATH1111,  completion  of 
college  computer  literacy  requirement, 
MATH1112  concurrently 

ITECH3103  Information  Systems  in  the 
Workplace 

This  course  in  designed  to  help  students 
use  and  manage  information  systems  and 
technology  in  their  personal  lives  as  well  as 
their  careers.  This  class  will  place  emphasis 
on  presenting  up-to-date  aspects  of  web 
and  Internet  technologies,  neural  science, 
human-computer  interaction,  applications 
of  emerging  technologies  for  a large  array 
of  disciplines  such  as  business,  communica- 
tions, medicine,  biology,  chemistry  and  psy- 
chology. Real-world  case  studies  will  be 
examined  along  with  tools  and  resources 
for  managing  business  operations,  support- 
ing decision  making,  marketing  and  adver- 
tising. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years.  Expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  College  com- 
puter literacy  requirement 

ITECH3105  Social  Issues  in  Computing 
(SA) 

This  course  is  a study  of  social  issues  in 
technology.  This  course  will  explore  social, 
legal,  philosophical,  ethical,  political,  con- 


stitutional and  economic  implications  of 
computing  in  our  technological  world.  The 
course  substance  will  be  presented  in  the- 
matic categories:  intellectual  property,  data 
privacy,  codes  of  ethics  in  computing,  open 
and  flexible  learning,  equity  issues,  censor- 
ship, information  access,  online  finances, 
knowledge  webs,  senior  net  and  other 
emerging  issues  related  to  technology.  The 
course  will  reflect  the  principles  that  drive 
contemporary  open  and  flexible  learning 
using  FirstClass. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  college  com- 
puter literacy  requirement  and  junior-senior 
status  or  permission  of  instructor 

ITECH4101  Programming  in  SAS 

SAS  is  a statistical  software  package  used 
by  statisticians  in  many  different  fields. 

This  course  will  teach  students  how  to 
develop  functions  and  scripts  in  SAS.  Stu- 
dents should  have  some  previous  program- 
ming experience  and  familiarity  with 
statistical  methods.  After  using  SAS  to  ana- 
lyze data  sets  in  a variety  of  fields,  students 
will  develop  and  pursue  an  independent 
research  project.  Student  will  finish  the 
course  by  giving  in-depth  oral  presenta- 
tions on  their  work. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  MATH310S,  ITECH2115  or 
equivalent  programming  experience 

MANAGEMENT 

MGMT1201  Financial  Accounting 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  princi- 
ples and  procedures  employed  in  analyzing 
business  transactions,  recording  their  finan- 
cial effects,  summarizing  them  in  financial 
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statements  and  interpreting  these  state- 
ments. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  the  College 
computer  literacy  requirement  and  satisfied 
math  competency 

MGMT1303  Foundations  of  Management 
Students  are  introduced  to  the  business 
environment,  to  the  functional  areas  of 
general  management,  production,  finance, 
accounting  and  marketing  management. 
Perspective  is  given  through  an  exploration 
of  the  role  of  business  in  society  to  illus- 
trate the  remarkable  dynamism  and  liveli- 
ness of  business  organizations  and  of  the 
people  that  operate  them.  The  course 
emphasizes  personal  life/career  planning  in 
relation  to  business  education. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 

MGMT2201  Managerial  Accounting 
The  use  of  accounting  in  planning,  control- 
ling, and  decision-making  is  examined  in 
this  course.  Cost  terms,  classification  and 
behavior  are  fully  developed  and  utilized  in 
budgeting,  break-even  analysis  and  pricing 
of  products  and  services.  Simulation  exer- 
cises in  production,  cost  accumulation  sys- 
tems and  budgeting  will  make  extensive  use 
of  the  Excel  electronic  spreadsheet. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  MGMT1201 

MGMT2202  International  Management 

This  course  surveys  the  subject  of  competi- 
tiveness among  countries,  companies  and 
managers  in  a global  political  economy.  We 
will  focus  on  cultural,  logistical,  political 
and  other  issues  faced  by  businesses 
engaged  in  international  transactions.  The 
course  will  cover  such  general  topics  as 
international  business  theory  and  practice, 
comparative  environmental  frameworks, 


government  relations,  finance  and  invest- 
ment and  corporate  planning. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  MGMT1303 

MGMT2301  Business  Law 
This  course  deals  with  the  legal  aspects  of 
business  relationships.  Contracts,  commer- 
cial paper,  agencies,  partnerships,  corpora- 
tions, secured  transactions,  intellectual  and 
personal  property  and  sales  are  examined. 
Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 

MGMT2307  Organizational  Behavior 
Organizational  behavior  is  concerned  with 
the  relationships  between  people  in  the 
work  environment.  Topics  include  theories 
of  motivation,  leadership,  personality,  con- 
flict resolution,  and  diversity,  and  apply 
concepts  through  simulations  and  problem 
solving.  Students  will  learn  to  identify  the 
major  factors  that  contribute  to  individual 
and  group  effectiveness  in  organizations, 
and  to  diagnose  and  resolve  management 
problems  that  arise  at  the  individual  and 
group  level  in  the  organization.  Formerly 
known  as  MGMT2307  Management  Psy- 
chology. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing 

MGMT3110  Management  Research  for 
Positive  Change 

Many  mission-driven  organizations  face 
operational,  outreach,  and  funding  prob- 
lems as  they  work  to  make  a difference. 
This  project-based  course  gives  students  the 
opportunity  to  learn  social  research  meth- 
ods as  they  work  with  a local  not-for-profit 
organization  to  collect  and  analyze  data 
needed  for  organizational  decision  making 
and  action.  Students  will  gain  experience  in 
research  design,  the  collection  of  data,  the 
analysis  of  data  using  the  Statistical  Pack- 
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age  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS),  and  the 
presentation  of  results  to  support  positive 
change. 

Alternate  years,  expected  spring  2008. 

4 credits 

Prerequisite:  MATH1117  and  either 
MGMT2307  or  MGMT3301 

MGMT3301  Principles  of  Marketing 

This  course  focuses  on  the  total  system  of 
interacting  business  activities  involved  in 
the  movement  of  goods  from  producers  to 
consumers  and  industrial  users.  It  involves 
analysis  of  the  marketing  functions  per- 
formed by  the  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
retailers,  agent  middlemen,  and  market 
exchangers.  This  course  examines  con- 
sumer and  industrial  products  and  services; 
private,  public,  for-profit,  not-for-profit 
organizations;  and  the  social  and  legal 
implications  of  marketing  policies.  Students 
evaluate  pricing,  branding,  choice  of  distri- 
bution channels,  selective  selling,  and  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  sales  pro- 
grams. Emphasis  is  on  a managerial 
approach  to  making  marketing  decisions. 
Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  MGMT1201  and 
ECON1101 

MGMT3302  Operations  Management 
What  is  the  role  of  operations  managers? 

In  this  course,  students  will  gain  perspec- 
tive on  the  production  and  operation  func- 
tions of  business  by  studying  how 
resources  are  mobilized  into  high-quality 
goods  and  services,  and  distributed  to  cus- 
tomers. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  use 
of  quantitative  models  to  assist  in  decision- 
making. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  MATH1  111  or  MATH1 121, 
MATH1117,  MGMT1303,  and 
MGMT1201 


MGMT3305  Financial  Management 
Topics  in  this  course  include  the  search  for 
financing  and  the  management  of  funds 
already  invested,  economic  value  added 
(EVA)  and  wealth  creating  strategies,  finan- 
cial analysis  and  planning,  valuation  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  the  management  of 
working  capital,  the  cost  of  capital  and 
capital  budgeting  analysis.  Also  reviewed 
are  financial  markets,  institutions  and 
interest  rates. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  MGMT2201 

MGMT4303  Strategic  Management 
This  is  the  capstone  course  of  the  manage- 
ment curriculum.  This  course  focuses  on 
the  formulation  and  administration  of  ana- 
lytical tools  for  coordinating  technological, 
financial,  economic,  marketing,  geographic 
and  human  constraints.  It  stresses  the  inter- 
action of  disciplines  for  the  implementation 
of  effective  strategy  and  the  development  of 
a frame  of  reference  by  which  predictive 
generalizations  can  be  developed  for  senior 
management  policy-making.  This  course 
stresses  oral  and  written  presentation  skills 
through  case  method  instruction. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  MGMT2307,  MGMT3301, 
MGMT3305,  and  MGMT3302.  This 
course  is  limited  to  management  seniors. 

MGMT4396-4397  Management  Internship 

i-n 

The  management  internship  involves  expe- 
riential learning  in  a for-profit  or  not-for- 
profit  firm  related  to  the  student’s 
prospective  career  and  is  designed  to  allow 
students  the  opportunity  to  apply  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  to  a practical  setting,  gain 
experience  in  their  chosen  career  and  make 
a contribution  to  the  firm  they  have 
selected  to  complete  their  internship.  In 
addition  to  spending  at  least  16  hours  a 
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week  at  the  internship,  interns  are  required 
to  attend  a seminar  and  submit  a research 
project  on  a related  topic  at  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  internship. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  INTI  001,  MGMT2307, 
MGMT3301,  MGMT3305,  and  approved 
internship  placement.  This  course  is  limited 
to  management  seniors. 

MATHEMATICS 

MATH0010  Basic  Math 
This  course  prepares  the  student  to  take 
college-level  mathematics  courses  as  well  as 
to  take  other  college  level  courses  requiring 
quantitative  skills.  This  course  reviews 
charts  and  graphs,  estimating  and  comput- 
ing, fundamental  problem-solving  tech- 
niques and  using  basic  algebra  to  solve 
problems  encountered  in  applications. 

This  course  is  offered  on  a pass/fail  basis. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  MATH0010 
constitutes  satisfaction  of  the  college  wide 
mathematical  competency  requirement. 
Assignment  to  MATH0010  is  based  on 
performance  on  the  foundation  skills 
assessment. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits  ( will  not  be  counted 
toward  128-credit  graduation  requirement) 

MATH1101  College  Algebra  (QA) 

This  course  studies  properties,  graphs,  and 
uses  of  algebraic  expressions,  including  lin- 
ear, quadratic,  exponential  and  logarithmic 
equations.  The  focus  of  the  course  is  on 
application  of  algebra  to  real-world  prob- 
lems. The  course  is  designed  primarily  for 
students  who  plan  to  major  in  an  area  that 
requires  more  mathematics,  and  who  need 
additional  preparation  in  algebra.  Assign- 
ment to  MATH1101  is  based  on  perform- 
ance on  the  foundation  skills  assessment. 
Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 


MATH1103  Precalculus  Mathematics  (QA) 
This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  calculus  (MATH1111).  It  includes  the 
study  of  polynomial,  exponential,  logarith- 
mic and  trigonometric  functions  and  their 
graphs. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  score  on  founda- 
ton  skills  assessment  or  MATH1101 

MATH  1105  Topics  in  Contemporary 
Mathematics  (QA) 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  plan- 
ning to  take  no  further  mathematics 
courses.  Topics  covered  may  include  logic, 
graph  theory,  cryptology  and  the  structure 
of  the  number  system.  Assignment  to 
MATH1105  is  based  on  performance  on 
the  foundation  skills  assessment.  This 
course  does  not  prepare  the  student  for  fur- 
ther work  in  mathematics. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 

MATH1111  Calculus  I (QA) 

This  course  studies  limits  and  continuity, 
differential  calculus  of  algebraic,  trigono- 
metric and  transcendental  functions,  appli- 
cations of  the  derivative,  and  introduction 
to  integration  through  the  fundamental 
theorem  of  calculus. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  score  on  founda- 
tion skills  assessment  or  MATH1103 

MATH1112  Calculus  II  (QA) 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  Calculus  I 
and  includes  methods  of  integration,  appli- 
cations of  the  definite  integral,  and  infinite 
sequences  and  series. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  MATH1111  or  by  placement 
by  department 

MATH1117  Introduction  to  Statistics  (QA) 
This  is  an  introductory  course  in  statistics. 

It  presents  the  concepts,  techniques,  and 
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methods  used  in  the  description  and  analy- 
sis of  data,  and  in  statistical  inference.  The 
fundamental  ideas  of  probability  theory  as 
required  for  the  study  of  statistical  methods 
are  presented,  as  well  as  many  applications. 
Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  college  com- 
puter literacy  requirement  and  satisfactory 
score  on  foundation  skills  assessment  or 
MATH1101 

MATH1120  Foundations  of  Mathematics 
for  Teachers  I (QA) 

This  course  focuses  on  numeration  systems 
and  properties  of  numbers.  Different 
numeration  systems  will  be  studied,  fol- 
lowed by  operations  on  whole  numbers, 
integers  and  rational  numbers.  Problem 
solving  using  mathematics  will  be  applied 
throughout  the  course.  This  course  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  those  who  plan  to 
become  elementary  school  teachers. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  score  on  mathe- 
matics placement  examination 

MATH1121  Applied  Mathematics  for  the 
Natural,  Social  and  Management  Sciences 
(QA) 

This  is  an  introductory  course  for  those 
majoring  in  fields  other  than  mathematics. 
The  course  covers  linear  functions  and  lin- 
ear models,  quadratic  functions,  exponen- 
tial and  logarithmic  functions,  and  an 
intuitive  introduction  to  differential  calcu- 
lus. Course  work  will  emphasize  applica- 
tions to  real-world  problems. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  score  on  mathe- 
matics placement  examination  or 
MATH1101 

MATH1122  Foundations  of  Mathematics 
for  Teachers  II  (QA) 

This  course  begins  with  a study  of  proba- 
bility and  data  analysis.  Patterns  and  func- 


tions are  examined,  as  well  as  two-dimen- 
sional geometry,  concluding  with  a study  of 
measurement.  Problem  solving  using  math- 
ematics will  be  applied  throughout  the 
course.  This  course  is  especially  appropri- 
ate for  those  who  plan  to  become  elemen- 
tary school  teachers. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  MATH  1120 

MATH2101  Linear  Algebra  (QA) 

This  course  serves  as  a transition  from 
computational  mathematics  to  more  theo- 
retical approaches.  This  course  also  pro- 
vides the  student  with  some  of  the  most 
useful  tools  of  applied  mathematics.  Topics 
include  systems  of  linear  equations,  matri- 
ces, determinants,  vector  spaces  and  linear 
transformations. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  MATH1  111  or  MATH1121 

or  by  placement 

MATH2103  Calculus  III  (QA) 

This  course  studies  multivariable  calculus. 
Topics  covered  include  vector  valued  func- 
tions, functions  of  several  variables,  partial 
derivatives  and  multiple  integrals. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  MATH1112 

MATH2107  Differential  Equations 
In  this  course  we  study  the  theory  and 
applications  of  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions. Topics  covered  include  first-order 
equations,  linear  equations,  systems  of 
equations  and  modeling  using  differential 
equations. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 
Corequisite:  MATH2103 
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MATH2109  Discrete  Methods  (QA) 

Topics  such  as  logic,  methods  of  proof, 
number  theory,  counting  principles  and 
graph  theory  are  covered. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  MATH1  111 

MATH2113  Applied  Statistics  (QA) 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  prac- 
tice of  statistics.  Topics  covered  include 
descriptive  statistics,  estimation,  hypothesis 
testing,  regression  and  nonparametric 
methods. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  MATH1112  (may  be  taken 

concurrently) 

MATH3101  Real  Analysis 
This  is  an  introduction  to  the  theoretical 
foundations  of  real  analysis.  The  complete- 
ness of  the  real  number  system,  limits,  con- 
tinuity and  theory  of  differentiation  and 
integration  are  covered. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  MATH2103 

MATH3103  Probability 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  theory 
of  probability  and  its  applications.  Topics 
include  random  variables,  probability  laws, 
joint  distributions,  the  Law  of  Large  Num- 
bers and  the  Central  Limit  Theorem. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 

spring  2007.  4 credits 

Co-requisite  (may  be  taken  concurrently ): 

MATH2103 

MATH3105  Advanced  Statistics 
This  course  is  a continuation  of 
MATH2113  Applied  Statistics.  More 
advanced  topics  in  statistics  will  be  cov- 
ered, including  contingency  tables,  exact 
tests,  nonparametric  methods,  single  and 
multiple  linear  regression  and  logistic 


regression.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  stu- 
dents will  research  a procedure  or  method- 
ology on  their  own,  write  a short  paper 
summarizing  what  they  have  learned,  and 
give  a short  presentation. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  MATH2113,  MATH3103 

MATH3107  Abstract  Algebra 
This  is  an  introduction  to  abstract  algebra. 
Properties  of  groups,  rings,  fields  and 
homomorphisms  will  be  studied. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  MATH2101 

MATH3109  Operations  Research 
In  this  course,  students  will  learn  how  to 
translate  a variety  of  real-world  business 
problems  into  mathematical  models  that 
can  then  be  solved  using  standard  tech- 
niques from  Operations  Research.  The 
course  will  rely  heavily  upon  applications 
and  algorithms,  including  study  of  the 
mathematical  underpinnings  for  further 
clarification.  Students  will  learn  to  use  a 
standard  software  package  for  solution  of 
their  mathematical  formulations. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  MATH2101  and  either 
MATH1  111  or  MATH1 1 2 1 
(Cross-referenced  with  MGMT3109) 

MATH4157  Senior  Seminar 
The  seminar  gives  upper-level  mathematics 
majors  the  opportunity  to  study  an  area  of 
mathematics  in  depth.  Each  student  will 
prepare  and  present  a paper  to  the  class  on 
a selected  topic.  Seminar  topics  are  chosen 
by  faculty  and  mathematics  majors. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Senior  mathematics  major  sta- 
tus 
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MATH4178  Directed  Study 
The  course  is  available  for  junior  or  senior 
mathematics  majors.  This  is  an  independ- 
ent study  of  material  not  covered  in  offered 
courses. 

Offered  as  needed.  4 credits 
Prerequisite : Consent  of  department  chair 

MATH4194  Internship 

This  is  a directed  experience  in  mathemat- 
ics. Students  are  required  to  meet  regularly 
with  an  assigned  member  of  the  depart- 
ment and  complete  a final  paper. 

Offered  as  needed.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  INT1001,  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair 

MUSIC 

MUSIC0109  Musical  Theater  Chorus 
The  chorus  is  open  to  all  students  by  audi- 
tion, including  those  from  the  COF.  There 
is  at  least  one  concert  each  semester,  with 
additional  performances  opportunities. 
Works  performed  will  concentrate  on 
music  of  the  stage,  from  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van operettas  to  current  Broadway  musical 
hits.  There  are  many  solo  and  small  ensem- 
ble opportunities  available  to  members  of 
the  chorus. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  0 credits 

MUSIC0117  Performance  Techniques  for 
the  Singing  Actor 

This  course  incorporates  movement,  acting 
and  vocal  techniques  for  those  interested  in 
musical  theater.  Course  study  to  culminate 
in  a scenes  recital. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  0 credits 

MUSIC1102  Song:  From  the  Monks  to 
the  Monkees  (A) 

In  this  course,  students  will  explore  the  his- 
tory of  Western  music  through  its  songs. 
After  learning  certain  basic  musical  con- 
cepts and  discussing  what  types  of  works 


can  fall  under  the  category  of  “song,”  the 
topic  will  be  explored  by  genre  (e.g.  love 
songs,  sacred  songs,  drinking  songs),  with 
emphasis  on  text  setting  and  stylistic  char- 
acteristics. These  issues  will  be  addressed 
through  lectures,  reading  and  video  presen- 
tations; however,  the  greatest  emphasis  will 
be  on  in-class  and  especially  out-of-class 
listening. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

MUSIC  11 04  Music  Theater  through  the 
Ages  (A) 

In  this  course,  students  will  explore  the  his- 
tory of  Western  music  through  musical  the- 
ater. After  learning  certain  basic  musical 
concepts  and  discussing  what  types  of 
works  can  fall  under  the  category  of 
“music  theater,”  the  topic  will  be  explored 
chronologically,  starting  with  Medieval 
liturgical  drama  and  ending  with  contem- 
porary opera  and  film.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
addressing  text  setting,  dramatic  narrative, 
and  stylistic  characteristics.  These  issues 
will  be  addressed  through  lectures,  reading 
and  video  presentations;  however,  the 
greatest  emphasis  will  be  on  in-class  and 
especially  out-of-class  listening. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

MUSIC1107  American  Musical  Theater  (A) 
Emphasizing  music  and  theater  equally,  this 
course  studies  the  origins  of  American 
musical  theater  from  its  European  opera 
and  operetta  influences,  through  vaudeville 
and  minstrel  shows  and  including  the  many 
variations  of  the  form  over  the  last  half 
century. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
(Cross-referenced  with  SPCFI1103) 

MUSIC1  111  Foundations  of  Music 
This  course  will  develop  the  student’s  abili- 
ties in  the  basics  on  musical  notation  and 
practical  skills.  The  student  will  become 
familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  Western 
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notation  (clefs,  staves,  notes,  key  signatures 
and  time  signatures)  and  how  they  apply  to 
the  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic  struc- 
tures of  music  in  various  styles  and  genres. 
Some  background  in  music  is  recom- 
mended. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

MUSIC1113  Musics  of  the  World  (A) 

This  course  will  explore  non-Western 
music  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
After  an  introduction  of  basic  musical  con- 
cepts, the  history,  culture  and  music  of  var- 
ious peoples  will  be  examined  by 
geographic  region.  The  topics  will  be 
addressed  through  lectures,  reading  and 
video  presentations;  however,  the  greatest 
emphasis  will  be  on  in-class  and  especially 
out-of-class  listening. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Theory  and  Musicianship 

MUSIC1111  Foundations  of  Music 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  foun- 
dation of  music  that  include  harmony,  tex- 
ture, melody  and  style.  It  is  designed  to 
develop  in  the  student  the  ability  to  read 
music  in  two  clefs,  discern  keys  and  under- 
stand basic  rhythmic  structures.  Some 
background  in  music  recommended. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

MUSIC1115  Dance  Concepts  I:  Theory 
and  Practice 

This  class  will  focus  on  the  creative  process 
of  dance  through  the  study  of  the  physical, 
historical  and  visual  resources  of  dance. 
With  the  aid  of  dance  films,  lecture-demon- 
strations and  performance,  this  course  will 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  broad 
range  of  dance  styles  and  vocabularies. 
Musical  theatre  dance  and  jazz  will  be 
taught. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
( Cross-referenced  with  SPCH111S) 


MUSIC1116  Concepts  of  Dance  II 
This  course  is  a continuation  of  the  cre- 
ative process  of  dance  through  the  study  of 
the  physical,  historical  and  visual  resources 
of  dance.  With  the  aid  of  dance  films  and 
lecture-demonstration  and  performance, 
this  course  will  go  in  depth  into  the  dance 
styles  that  were  introduced  in  Dance  Con- 
cepts Theory  and  Practice  (MUSIC1115). 
Musical  theater  dance  and  jazz  will  be 
expanded  to  develop  dance  literacy. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  MUSIC111S,  or  permission  of 

instructor 

( Cross-referenced  with  SPCH1116) 

MUSIC2205  Basic  Tonal  Theory 
This  course  will  explore  the  components  of 
Western  tonal  music  from  the  standpoint  of 
tonal  theory.  Melody,  rhythm,  harmony 
and  form  will  be  examined  using  various 
analytical  tools,  such  as  figured  bass, 
roman  numerals  and  chord  charts,  as  well 
as  many  examples  from  classical  and  mod- 
ern tonal  works.  In  addition  to  becoming 
grounded  in  the  language  and  procedures 
of  tonal  theory,  students  will  gain  insight 
into  the  many  layers  of  compositional 
craftsmanship  that  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  them  in  their  own  performance, 
composition  and  appreciation  of  music. 
Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  MUSIC1111  or  comparable 
background. 

MUSIC4178  and  4179  Directed  Study  I 
and  II 

Students  take  part  in  independent  and  indi- 
vidual study  in  the  field  of  their  choice. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 
department  chair. 
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MUSIC4194  Music  Internship 

A music  internship  is  designed  to  offer  the 
student  related  experience  in  a company  or 
organization. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  INT1001,  MUSIC1101, 
MUSIC1  111,  MUSIC41 78  and  permission 
of  the  department  chair. 

Applied  Study 

Students  who  wish  to  take  lessons  in  any 
of  the  following  should  consult  with  the 
department  chair.  The  College  does  not 
award  academic  credit  for  these  lessons, 
and  the  student  is  responsible  for  paying 
any  fees. 

Piano 

Voice 

PHILOSOPHY 

PHIL  11 03  Philosophy  of  Religion  (R) 

This  course  examines  philosophical  ques- 
tions about  God  and  religion.  It  will  clarify 
the  concepts  of  God  in  the  great  religious 
traditions  stemming  from  Abraham  and 
examine  the  classic  arguments  designed  to 
prove  that  this  God  exists.  Additional  top- 
ics discussed  are  miracles,  the  possibility  of 
life  after  death,  the  natural  evils  embedded 
in  God’s  creation,  the  tension  between 
modern  science  and  religion,  and  the  athe- 
istic critiques  of  Nietzsche  and  Freud. 
Spring  semester.  4 credits 

1PHIL1111  Literature  and  Philosophy  (A) 

Literature  often  provides  extensive  and 
moving  descriptions  of  people  engaging  in 
moral  reasoning  as  they  face  complex  situ- 
ations in  life.  Philosophy  traditionally  seeks 
to  deepen  our  understanding  of  morality 
and  the  nature  of  moral  reasoning  that 
exist  between  literature  and  philosophy  by 
interpreting,  evaluating,  and  analyzing 
selected  literary  texts. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 


PHIL1115  Recent  Moral  Issues  (M) 

The  nature  of  ethical  decision  making  is 
first  discussed.  Skills  of  moral  reasoning 
are  then  applied  to  various  issues  such  as 
capital  punishment,  euthanasia  and  pro- 
longing life,  abortion,  world  hunger,  prefer- 
ential treatment  and  discrimination, 
pornography  and  censorship,  poverty  and 
welfare,  environmental  ethics,  war,  repro- 
ductive technology,  genetic  engineering, 
organ  transplants,  and  the  legalization  of 
drugs. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

PHIL1117  Critical  Thinking  (M) 

The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  improve  skills 
of  critical  thinking.  Students  learn  to  define 
concepts  accurately,  to  examine  assump- 
tions of  their  thinking,  to  be  aware  of  vari- 
ous points  of  view,  to  reason  correctly  and 
evaluate  the  reasoning  of  others,  and  to 
examine  the  logical  consequences  and 
interconnections  of  their  beliefs.  Students 
practice  various  techniques  to  improve 
problem-solving  skills  and  their  ability  to 
think  creatively. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

PHIL2101  Problems  of  Philosophy  (M) 

This  course  discusses  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  philosophy,  problems  which  recur 
with  each  generation:  the  nature  of  reality, 
the  existence  of  God,  the  nature  of  the  self, 
life  after  death,  the  nature  and  foundations 
of  society,  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil, 
the  meaning  of  life  and  the  nature  of 
knowledge.  Major  philosophers  from  vari- 
ous historical  periods  are  discussed  but  the 
emphasis  is  on  how  answers  to  their  ques- 
tions affect  the  basic  beliefs  and  world 
view  of  students. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
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PHIL2103  Ethics  in  Business  and  the 
Professions  (M) 

After  a brief  introduction  to  moral  theory 
and  moral  reasoning  the  course  will  exam- 
ine some  typical  ethical  issues  that  arise  in 
doing  business  and  in  the  professions  of 
medicine,  counseling,  law,  teaching  and 
journalism.  Case  studies  will  help  students 
develop  their  skills  in  ethical  decision  mak- 
ing. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

PHIL2104  Theories  of  Human  Nature  (M) 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  a wide 
variety  of  views  on  how  human  beings 
understand  human  nature.  It  will  consider 
the  accounts  of  Confucianism,  Hinduism, 
the  Bible,  the  early  Greeks  (Plato  and  Aris- 
totle), Darwin,  Descartes,  Kant,  Marx, 
Nietzsche,  Freud,  Hume  and  Skinner.  The 
course  will  conclude  with  an  overview  of 
some  contemporary  issues  and  topics:  gen- 
der, sociobiology,  evolutionary  psychology 
and  cognitive  science. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

PHIL2105  Ancient  and  Medieval 
Philosophy 

This  course  surveys  ancient  Western  philos- 
ophy, including  the  pre-Socratic  philoso- 
phers, Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
Stoics.  Medieval  philosophers  studied 
include  Augustine,  Anselm,  Bonaventure 
and  Aquinas. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years.  4 credits 

PHIL2113  Health  Care  Ethics  (M) 

After  an  overview  of  the  various  normative 
frameworks  for  making  moral  decisions 
and  judgments  that  moral  philosophies  and 
moral  theologies  propose,  the  course  will 
focus  on  intelligent  decision  making  about 
the  ethical  issues  and  dilemmas  that  arise 
in  the  field  now  known  as  bioethics. 

Among  the  topics  considered  are:  patient 
choices  and  informed  consent,  proxy  deci- 


sion making,  advance  directives,  brain 
death,  withholding  life-prolonging  treat- 
ments and  feeding  tubes,  diagnostic  and 
experimental  interventions  on  human 
embryos,  cloning,  artificial  reproductive 
techniques,  surrogate  motherhood,  preim- 
plantation and  prenatal  testing,  treatment 
and  destruction  (abortion)  of  fetuses,  treat- 
ment of  seriously  defective  babies,  euthana- 
sia and  physician-assisted  suicide,  medical 
research  on  human  subjects,  transplanting 
organs  from  dead  and  living  donors,  the 
ethical  implications  of  genetic  medicine  and 
genomic  information,  and  the  ethical  issues 
arising  in  managed  care  payment  systems. 
Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

PHIL2115  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Science  (M) 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  science.  It  covers 
the  major  historical  developments  from 
Aristotle  through  the  rise  of  Newtonian  sci- 
ence to  the  twentieth  century  developments 
in  relativity  theory,  quantum  theory,  and 
genetics.  It  also  considers  major  philosoph- 
ical questions  relating  to  science,  questions 
such  as  the  nature  of  scientific  truth  and 
method,  empirical  fact,  inductive  reason- 
ing, theory  formation  and  scientific  revolu- 
tions, falsifiability,  instrumentalism, 
realism,  and  neuroscience. 

Spring  semester. 

PHIL2117  War,  Terrorism,  and  Morality  (M) 
This  course  explores  just  war  theory,  ter- 
rorism, humanitarian  intervention,  and 
nonviolent  action.  It  discusses  some  of  the 
central  tenets  of  just  war  theory,  the  rules 
of  jus  ad  bellum  (justice  of  going  to  war) 
and  jus  in  bello  (justice  during  war),  and 
the  supposed  moral  distinction  between 
combatants  and  non-combatants.  Much  of 
the  course  is  devoted  to  applying  these  the- 
ories to  real-life  military  interventions. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
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PHIL2119  Symbolic  Logic  (QA) 

The  study  of  logic  can  make  a deep  and 
lasting  contribution  to  the  intellectual  life 
of  every  student.  Knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  clear  and  accurate  thinking  are 
required  to  evaluate  information  and  judge 
between  completing  cognitive  claims.  The 
study  of  symbolic  logic  is  an  especially 
effective  way  to  develop  the  higher  order 
reasoning  skills  which  such  abilities 
require.  Both  categorical  logic  and  proposi- 
tional logic  are  examined  in  this  course, 
which  will  focus  on  how  to  symbolize 
arguments  and  construct  proofs  of  their 
validity.  Topics  discussed  include  syllo- 
gisms, sentential  connectives,  truth  tables, 
quantification,  rules  of  inference,  formal 
and  informal  proofs,  and  criteria  for 
proper  definitions. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

PHIL3105  Neurophilosophy 

Sound  philosophy  requires  an  understand- 
ing of  the  latest  scientific  discoveries.  In 
particular,  the  recent  and  rapidly  develop- 
ing understanding  of  the  brain  by  various 
neurosciences,  and  the  new  understanding 
of  the  mind  based  on  these  discoveries,  is 
indispensable  for  contemporary  discussion 
of  many  traditional  philosophical  prob- 
lems. This  course  will  examine  in  the  light 
of  recent  discoveries  by  the  “brain”  and 
“mind”  sciences,  such  philosophical  prob- 
lems as  the  nature  of  knowledge,  our 
knowledge  of  the  external  world,  the 
nature  of  the  self,  the  nature  of  conscious- 
ness, free  will  and  life  after  death. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  status  and 

one  philosophy  course. 

PHIL3107  Women  and  Philosophy 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  issues  in 
feminist  philosophy,  including  its  critique 
of  Western  philosophy  and  its  contribu- 


tions to  major  areas  of  philosophy  such  as 
ethics,  social  philosophy,  and  theories  of 
knowledge.  It  will  explore  issues  surround- 
ing gender,  human  nature,  ways  in  which 
the  feminist  perspective  contributes  to  our 
understanding  of  moral  judgment,  and 
ways  in  which  knowledge  and  scientific 
inquiry  can  be  shaped  by  gender. 

Expected  fall  semester  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  Junior  or  senior  status  and 
one  philosophy  course. 

PHIL4178-4179  Directed  Study 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

PHYSICS 

PHYS1109  General  Physics  I (Calculus) 
(SI-L) 

This  course  is  a mathematical  treatment  of 
general  physics  using  calculus.  This  course 
provides  an  introduction  to  classical 
mechanics,  sound  and  wave  motion  and 
thermodynamics.  Topics  include:  partial 
kinetics,  vectors,  forces,  Newton’s  Law  of 
Motion,  momentum,  energy,  conservation 
laws,  fluid  mechanics,  temperature,  quality 
of  heat,  heat  transfer,  thermal  properties  of 
matter,  mechanical  waves  and  vibrating 
bodies.  Three  hours  lecture,  one  hour 
problem  class,  two  hours  laboratory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  MATH1111,  MATH1112,  or 

permission  of  instructor 

PHYS1113  General  Physics  II  (Calculus) 
(SI-L) 

This  course  is  a mathematical  treatment  of 
general  physics  using  calculus.  This  course 
provides  an  introduction  to  the  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  electricity,  magnetism  and 
optics.  Topics  include:  first  and  second 
laws  of  thermodynamics,  magnetic  forces 
and  energy,  electromagnetism,  D.C.  cir- 
cuits, reflection  and  refraction  of  light, 
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image  formation,  interference  and  diffrac- 
tion. Three  hours  lecture,  one  hour  prob- 
lem class,  two  hours  laboratory. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisites:  MATH1111,  MATH1112,  or 

permission  of  instructor 

PHYS1116  Astronomy  (SI) 

This  course  is  the  same  at  PHYS117,  but 
without  the  laboratory  component.  This 
course  is  an  introduction  to  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  universe,  emphasizing  the 
methods  of  acquiring  astronomical  infor- 
mation. Basic  physical  concepts  such  as 
atomic  structure,  thermodynamics  and  elec- 
tromagnetic radiation  are  presented  at  an 
elementary  level. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

PHYS1117  Astronomy  (SI-L) 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  the  universe,  emphasizing 
the  methods  of  acquiring  astronomical 
information.  Basic  physical  concepts  such 
as  atomic  structure,  thermodynamics  and 
electromagnetic  radiation  are  presented  at 
an  elementary  level.  Three  hours  lecture, 
two  hours  laboratory. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

PHYS1121  Energy  and  the  Environment 
Students  study  their  interaction  with  the 
environment  through  energy.  Topics 
include:  energy  sources,  population 
growth,  pollution,  local  and  global  envi- 
ronment and  problems  confronting  tech- 
nology. Three  hours  lecture,  two  hours 
laboratory. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

PHYS4178-4179  Directed  Study 
This  is  an  independent  study  of  material 
not  included  in  existing  courses. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

POLSC1201  Introduction  to  American 
Politics  and  Government  (SA) 

This  course  offers  an  overview  of  the 
American  political  system.  Included  are 
examinations  of  the  American  presidency, 
Congress,  political  parties,  interest  groups, 
the  courts  and  the  mass  media.  Students 
analyze  the  way  in  which  American  society 
attempts  to  realize  the  goals  of  a constitu- 
tional democracy,  as  well  as  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  system. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 

POLSC1301  Introduction  to  Comparative 
Government  and  Politics  (SA) 

This  course  offers  a comparative  analysis 
of  the  structure  and  operation  of  selected 
European,  African,  Latin  American  and 
Asian  governments.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  structure,  functions  and  operations  of 
the  political  systems  in  each  country. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

POLSC1401  Introduction  to  International 
Relations  (SA) 

The  course  introduces  students  to  the 
dynamics  of  the  interrelationships  in  the 
international  arena.  It  examines  the  inter- 
actions of  states  and  international  organi- 
zations as  well  as  sub-national  actors  such 
as  guerrilla  groups.  The  course  explores  the 
theoretical  concepts  used  to  explain  the 
international  system  and  applies  them  to 
international  politics  today  in  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 

POLSC1501  Political  Theory  and  Analysis 
Following  a survey  of  traditional  and  mod- 
ern political  theory,  the  course  focuses  on 
the  various  forms  of  analysis  and  research 
methods  in  political  science. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
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POLSC2203  Political  Socialization 
Political  socialization,  the  “people-ori- 
ented” explanation  of  political  events,  is 
concerned  with  the  knowledge,  values  and 
beliefs  of  the  average  citizen.  What  do  citi- 
zens demand  of  their  government?  Under 
what  conditions  are  they  willing  to  support 
its  leaders?  What  is  the  relationship 
between  citizens’  attitudes  and  the  way  the 
state  operates?  How  are  political  standards 
and  beliefs  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation?  By  what  agents?  These  ques- 
tions are  addressed  throughout  the  semes- 
ter. 

Offered  fall  2007.  4 credits 

POLSC2207  Politics  and  the  Media 

This  course  examines  the  impact  the  mass 
media  has  on  the  workings  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  system.  The  course  investi- 
gates the  continually  increasing  influence  of 
the  media  in  terms  of  its  interaction  with 
political  institutions,  its  role  in  campaign- 
ing, its  use  by  politicians  and  office-hold- 
ers, its  effect  upon  recent  trends  in  the 
political  arena  (e.g.,  its  treatment  of  vio- 
lence, riots,  etc.)  and  possible  future  effects. 
Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 

POLSC2211  Campaign  Strategies,  Political 
Parties  and  Interest  Groups  in  the  United 
States 

How  and  why  do  certain  candidates  win 
elections  while  others  are  failures?  Is  it 
superior  ability  or  a more  clever  campaign 
strategy?  This  course  will  explore  effective 
campaign  techniques,  the  role  of  political 
parties  and  the  increasing  influence  of 
interest  groups  in  U.S.  political  campaigns. 
Offered  as  needed.  4 credits 

POLSC2223  Politics  through  Film 
A country’s  popular  culture  offers  signifi- 
cant and  accurate  insights  into  the  political 
values,  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  its  people  at 


a given  point  in  time.  One  form  of  popular 
culture,  films,  can  be  a powerful  dissemina- 
tor of  political  messages.  This  course  will 
examine  a number  of  different  eras  and 
political  themes  as  they  have  been  reflected 
through  films  in  the  United  States. 

Expected  spring  2007.  4 credits 

POLSC2225  The  1960s 
The  decade  of  the  1960s  represents  differ- 
ent things  to  different  generations.  The 
decade  was  a combination  of  a peculiar  set 
of  events,  conflicts  and  emotions.  To  those 
who  lived  through  it,  it  was  a difficult 
period  in  time.  Yet  now  there  is  a nostalgia 
about  it.  For  those  who  did  not  live 
through  it,  there  is  often  a sense  of  “lost 
moments.”  This  course  shall  explore  the 
many  events,  personalities  and  movements 
that  constitute  the  unique  period  of  the 
1960s. 

Fall  semester,  expected  fall  2007.  4 credits 

POLSC2228  State  and  Local  Government 

The  course  reviews  the  position  of  the 
states  under  the  Constitution,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  states  to  the  citizens,  and  state 
control  over  the  municipalities  and  other 
local  units  of  government. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years.  4 credits 

POLSC2229  Public  Administration 

This  course  is  an  analysis  of  the  general 
nature  of  bureaucracy  in  public  and  private 
organization.  Its  characteristics  as  a mecha- 
nism for  decision-making,  with  emphasis 
on  American  experience,  are  stressed,  with 
particular  attention  to  problems  of  goal 
setting,  innovation  and  accountability. 
Spring  semester,  alternate  years.  4 credits 

POLSC2301  Latin  American  Politics 
In  this  course,  students  will  examine  the 
politics  of  Latin  America  at  three  levels:  1) 
as  a region;  2)  as  a collection  of  sub- 
regions;  and  3)  as  a country.  Latin  America 
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as  a region  is  diverse  and  complex;  stretch- 
ing from  the  southern  border  of  the  United 
States  to  the  southern  tip  of  the  continent. 
Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

POLSC2401  American  Foreign  Policy 
This  course  will  examine  when  and  how 
the  United  States  acts  in  the  world  arena. 
We  will  analyze  the  role  of  domestic  poli- 
tics, the  interpretation  of  the  national  inter- 
est, and  the  formulation  of  policy. 

Examples  of  the  kinds  of  foreign  policy 
decisions  to  be  explored  include  the  U.S. 
intervention  in  Kosovo,  our  policy  towards 
Cuba,  military  action  in  the  Gulf  War  and 
the  containment  of  Iraq  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  trade  wars  in  Asia. 

Fall  semester,  expected  fall  2007.  4 credits 

POLSC2409  The  Politics  of  International 
Economic  Relations 

This  course  will  explore  the  interrelation- 
ships of  economics  and  politics  in  the  inter- 
national arenas.  Students  will  therefore 
study  the  interdependence  of  economics, 
questions  of  economic  development,  the 
power  of  multinational  corporations,  inter- 
national trade  and  trade  agreements,  oli- 
gopolies, oil,  environment  and  arms  trade. 
Fall  semester,  offered  fall  2006.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Either  one  economics  or  one 
political  science  course. 

(Cross-referenced  with  ECON2113) 

POLSC2411  The  Contemporary  Middle 
East:  Challenges  and  Promise 
This  course  will  introduce  students  to  the 
states,  political  movements,  conflicts  and 
the  possibilities  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Students  will  begin  by  examining  the 
major  international  dynamics  of  the  region, 
such  as  the  Palestinian-Israeli  dispute,  the 
interactions  of  the  Gulf  Region,  and  the 


Syrian-Lebanese-Israeli  triangle.  The  dis- 
cussion will  then  turn  to  the  domestic 
political,  social,  and  economic  environment 
challenging  the  people  and  governments  of 
the  area.  Lastly,  students  will  look  at  the 
implications  for  the  United  States  of  the 
complexities  of  this  region— its  challenges 
and  its  promise. 

Spring  semester,  expected  spring  2008.  4 
credits 

POLSC2413  International  Law  and 
Institutions 

In  this  course,  students  will  examine  the 
sources  and  the  historical  foundations  that 
define  the  body  of  international  law  and 
identify  the  organizations  that  attempt  to 
enforce  the  norms  of  international  law.  Stu- 
dent will  discuss  specific  areas  of  interna- 
tional law  as  they  relate  to  states  such  as 
humanitarian  law,  the  law  of  the  sea,  the 
use  of  force,  environmental  law,  etc.  The 
legal  foundations  of  specific  arguments  will 
be  investigated  through  the  study  of  a 
number  of  cases  for  each  topic. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  offered  fall 
2006.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  POLSC1401 

POLSC2503  Revolution  and  Nationalism 

This  course  discusses  the  nature  and  causes 
of  rebellion  and  revolution  with  special 
regard  to  the  national  self-assertion  of  soci- 
eties emerging  from  Imperialism  since 
World  War  I. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  year,  offered 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  POLSC1501. 

POLSC2602  Introduction  to  Law  and  the 
Judicial  System 

This  course  provides  a general  introduction 
to  the  study  of  law  and  the  judicial  process 
in  the  U.S.  It  will  explore  the  different 
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areas  of  law,  giving  students  an  overview  of 
the  many  different  directions  of  which  the 
study  of  law  may  take  them. 

Offered  fall  semester  2008.  4 credits 

POLSC2603  Problems  of  Law  and  Society 
The  course  evaluates  the  current  ability  of 
legal  institutions  to  deal  with  a variety  of 
societal  problems  such  as  discrimination, 
child  rights,  the  aged,  drug  addictions, 
AIDS,  prisoner  rights  and  rehabilitation, 
and  the  environment. 

Expected  spring  2008.  4 credits 

POLSC3201  Public  Policy,  Congress  and 
the  Legislative  Process 
Understanding  the  basic  characteristics  and 
nature  of  Congress  is  critical  to  a fuller 
appreciation  of  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can government  and  politics  as  a whole. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  course  focuses  upon 
what  Congress  is  and  why,  the  impact 
political  parties  have  had  upon  its  develop- 
ment and  its  internal  workings,  its  relation- 
ship with  the  Presidency,  and  its  impact  in 
shaping  public  policy  and  representing 
public  opinion. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  POLSC1201  or  permission  of 
instructor 

POLSC3202  The  American  Presidency 
This  course  studies  the  development  and 
contemporary  importance  of  the  Presidency 
as  an  institution  of  national  and  interna- 
tional leadership. 

Alternate  years,  fall  semester,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  POLSC1201  or  permission  of 
instructor 

POLSC3209  Public  Policy,  the  Law  and 
Psychology 

Public  policy  and  the  law  affect,  and  are 
affected  by,  many  other  disciplines,  with 


psychology  playing  an  increasing  role  in 
the  legal  system.  Understanding  the  rela- 
tionship among  psychology,  the  law  and 
public  policy  in  the  U.S.  is  integral  to  all 
three  disciplines.  The  relations  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  an  evolutionary  one, 
which  this  course  will  explore.  This  is  a 
service-learning  course,  which  requires  2-3 
hours  per  week  devoted  to  working  at  an 
appropriate  site. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  POLSC1201,  PSYCH1501  or 

PSYCH2203 

POLSC3301  Comparative  Politics  of 
Developing  States 

This  course  explores  various  models  of  the 
government  of  changing  societies,  such  as 
those  evolving  out  of  revolution  and  mili- 
tary juntas,  as  well  as  the  politics  of  eco- 
nomic and  religious  change.  Thus,  this 
course  concentrates  on  the  areas  on  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  POLSC1301  or  permission  of 
the  instructor 

POLSC3303  Street  Democracy 
This  course  focuses  on  protest  movements 
and  their  role  as  interest  articulation  mech- 
anisms specifically  within  transitioning  and 
consolidated  democracies.  The  main  ques- 
tion that  this  course  raises  is:  do  protest 
movements  work  to  hinder  or  enhance  the 
process  of  democratic  consolidation,  and  to 
what  extent?  The  comparative  methods 
will  be  used  to  identify,  compare  and  con- 
trast protest  movements  in  Latin  America 
and  Europe. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  POLSC1301 
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POLSC3403  Human  Issues  in  Interna- 
tional Relations 

Through  the  use  of  novels,  films,  biogra- 
phies, and  special  studies,  students  examine 
the  phenomena  which  play  an  increasing 
role  in  the  world  arena.  These  include: 
nationalism,  terrorism,  genocide,  refugee 
movements,  arms  proliferation,  nuclear 
weapons,  the  role  of  multi-national  institu- 
tions, international  intervention  and  inter- 
national negotiation. 

Spring  semester,  offered  spring  2007. 

4 credits 

Prerequisite:  POLSC1401  or  permission  of 
instructor 

POLSC3405  Strategies  of  War  and  Peace 
Through  this  course  students  will  explore 
the  causes  and  means  of  war;  its  emphasis 
will  be  on  conflict  resolution.  Thus  study 
will  focus  on  the  evolution  of  various 
methods  of  war  and  analysis  of  the  evolv- 
ing role  and  methods  of  negotiation  and 
international  institutions  in  preventing  and 
ending  war.  The  class  will  culminate  with  a 
month-long  negotiation  simulation  work- 
ing to  resolve  a contemporary  conflict  situ- 
ation. 

Expected  spring  2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  POLSC1401  or  permission  of 
instructor 

POLSC3415  Issues  of  People  and  Politics 
in  the  Middle  East 

This  course  will  be  conducted  as  a seminar 
around  one  theme  each  time  it  is  offered. 
The  types  of  themes  that  may  be  rotated 
include:  political  reform  in  the  Middle 
East;  human  rights  in  the  Middle  East; 
women  in  the  Middle  East;  water  in  the 
Middle  East;  the  Peace  Process  in  the  Pales- 
tinian-Israeli  Dispute;  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Middle  East;  and  political  Islam  in  the 
Middle  East.  Students  will  lead  and  partici- 
pate in  discussions  throughout  the  semes- 


ter. The  seminar  will  culminate  with  the 
presentations  of  each  student’s  individual 
research  papers. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  POLSC2411  or  permission  of 
instructor 

POLSC3607  Constitutional  Law 
Through  an  examination  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  the  first  part  of  this  course 
explores  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Presidency,  Congress  and  the  judiciary  as 
well  as  the  constitutional  relations  between 
states  and  the  federal  government.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  the  course  will  focus  on  indi- 
vidual rights  and  freedoms. 

Expected  spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  POLSC1201  or  permission  of 
instructor 

POLSC4100  Senior  Seminar  and 
Internship  in  Political  Science 

This  seminar  is  the  senior  capstone  course 
which  allows  students  to  apply  their  ana- 
lytical skills  to  practical  situations.  Stu- 
dents will  both  participate  in  an  internship 
and  meet  as  a seminar  class.  As  often  as 
possible  the  internship  and  required 
research  project  should  interrelate.  Each 
student  presents  his/her  research  in  the 
seminar  and  writes  a senior  thesis. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
POLSC4178  Directed  Study 
Prerequisite:  INTI  001,  permission  of 
department  chair.  4 credits 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYCH1401  Child  Psychology  (SA) 

This  course  studies  child  growth  and  ado- 
lescent development,  learning  theory  and 
its  application  to  classroom  management, 
measurement  theory  and  techniques.  Papers 
emphasize  integration  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
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PSYCH1501  General  Psychology  (SA) 

This  course  introduces  the  broad  field  of 
j psychology  by  surveying  a wide  range  of 
I topics,  including  personality,  development, 
motivation,  emotion,  adjustment,  cogni- 
I tion,  consciousness,  the  nature  of  psycho- 
I logical  research,  social  problems  and 
behavioral  disorders.  The  objective  is  for 
students  to  gain  a base  of  knowledge, 
which  they  will  broaden  and  deepen  in 
other  psychology  courses. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

PSYCH2103  Relationships,  Marriage,  and 
the  Family  (SA) 

This  course  considers  how  intimate  rela- 
tionships are  formed,  what  makes  a suc- 
cessful relationship  and  how  relationships 
fail.  Topics  include  people’s  choices  of  dif- 
ferent life  styles,  sex  and  love,  communica- 
tion and  conflict.  Modern  data  is  used  to 
consider  changes  in  the  typical  family,  the 
troubled  family  and  abuse,  and  racial  and 
ethnic  patterns  in  family  life. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

PSYCH2203  Social  Psychology  (SA) 

Social  psychology  deals  with  the  study  of 
people  and  the  environmental  contexts  in 
which  they  live.  Social  psychology  encom- 
passes a broad  range  of  topics,  including 
such  areas  as  conformity,  attitudes,  gender, 
attraction  and  love,  helping  and  aggression, 
and  prejudice  and  discrimination.  Through 
lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations  and 
group  activities,  we  will  take  a scientific 
approach  to  explore  these  everyday  topics. 
We  will  examine  classic,  as  well  as  more 
contemporary,  research  in  social  psychol- 
ogy, critically  evaluate  this  research  and 
apply  social  psychological  findings  to  real 
world  situations. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 


PSYCH2207  Quantitative  Methods  in 
Psychology  (QA) 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  stu- 
dents to  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
research  data  and  research  designs.  Topics 
covered  are  descriptive  statistics,  probabil- 
ity, sampling  and  estimation  and  hypothesis 
testing.  Student  t tests,  psi  square  and 
ANOVA  are  introduced.  This  course  is 
required  of  all  psychology  majors. 

Fall  and  spring  semester  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH1501,  and 
MATH1117  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

PSYCH2209  Physiological  Bases  of 
Behavior  (SI) 

This  course  covers  current  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  anatomy 
and  physiology  on  the  one  hand,  and 
behavior  on  the  other.  Although  the  focus 
is  on  the  central  nervous  system,  other 
structures  having  wide  ramifications  for 
behavior,  such  as  sex  differentiation  and 
cardiac,  endocrine  and  gastrointestinal  sys- 
tems, are  studied. 

Fall  and  spring  semester  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH1501 

PSYCH2303  Human  Development  I:  Child 
and  Adolescent  Psychology 

This  course  offers  a comprehensive  view  of 
the  research  and  theory  dealing  with  the 
psychological  development  of  the  individ- 
ual through  the  stages  of  childhood  and 
adolescence.  Within  these  stages,  the  focus 
will  be  on  the  specifics  of  cognitive,  emo- 
tional, physical,  social  and  moral  tasks  of 
development.  In  addition  to  dealing  with 
the  key  markers  of  early  life  stages,  lan- 
guage development  and  the  emergence  of 
personality,  appropriate  applications  from 
research  will  be  made  to  parenting  and 
educational  situations. 

Fall  and  spring  semester  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  PSYCFI1501 
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PSYCH2304  Human  Development  II: 
Adulthood  and  Aging 

This  course  offers  a comprehensive  view  of 
the  research  and  theory  pertaining  to  the 
developmental  tasks  of  adulthood  and  the 
later  adult  years.  The  focus  is  on  normal 
adjustment  processes,  both  biological  and 
psychological,  from  young  adulthood, 
through  mid-life,  to  the  end  stages  of  life. 
Topics  will  include  biological  process  of 
aging,  changes  in  emotional  and  cognitive 
functions,  relationships,  parenting,  mid-life 
crises,  life  choices  as  to  occupation  and 
retirement,  coping  and  adaptation. 

Fall  and  spring  semester  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH1501. 

PSYCH2405  Health  Psychology 
This  course  deals  with  the  psycho-physical 
bases  of  health  and  illness.  It  considers 
health  enhancing  and  health  endangering 
behaviors,  the  causes  of  stress,  ways  of 
dealing  with  stress  and  the  psychological 
preparation  for  stressful  situations.  Psycho- 
logical research  on  coping  and  adaptation 
is  applied  to  specific  questions  of  pain,  ill- 
ness and  modern  behavioral  medicine. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH1501 
Recommended:  PSYCH2209,  or 
BIOL1 110  and  BIOL1111 

PSYCH2701  Research  Methods  in 
Psychology 

This  course  introduces  the  process  of 
experimental  and  non-experimental  meth- 
ods in  the  field  of  psychology,  focusing  on 
research  design,  implementation,  and 
analysis.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
scientific  method  in  order  to  understand, 
predict,  and  control  psychological  phenom- 
ena. Papers  integrate  theory  and  applica- 
tion within  psychological  research.  There 
will  also  be  an  emphasis  on  reading  pri- 


mary-source material  and  learning  appro- 
priate writing  conventions. 

Prerequisite:  PSYCH1501;  recommended: 
PSYCH2207  or  be  taken  simultaneously 
with  PSYCH2207 

PSYCH3101  Seminar:  Psychology  of 
Women5" 

The  experiences  of  women,  both  as  a 
group  and  as  unique  individuals,  are  an 
important  focus  of  research  by  psycholo- 
gists today.  In  this  service  learning  course, 
students  will  examine  critical  issues  in  the 
field  (e.g.  gender  roles,  body  image,  vio- 
lence against  women),  integrate  research 
with  applied  resources  and  service  in  the 
Boston  area,  and  develop  educational  pro- 
grams on  these  issues  for  adolescent  girls. 
Classic  and  contemporary  research  will 
guide  dialogues  about  specific  issues 
women  and  girls  face  as  a group.  Examin- 
ing Boston’s  resources  (e.g.,  shelters)  will 
allow  students  to  study  how  theoretical 
and  empirical  research  is  applied  to  real 
world  situations  and  affects  real  individu- 
als. Finally,  students  will  work  with  small 
groups  of  adolescent  girls  to  develop 
resources  and  programs  that  will  ultimately 
benefit  them  and  their  peers.  The  work 
accomplished  in  this  seminar  will  reflect 
the  core  mission  of  social  awareness  and 
social  justice. 

4 credits 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  status, 
PSYCH1501,  or  PSYCH2203  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor  recommended.  Enroll- 
ment is  limited  to  20  students. 

PSYCH3211  Theories  of  Personality 
This  course  presents  the  major  features  of 
several  important  personality  theories, 
including  the  psychoanalytic,  the  humanist 
and  the  cognitive-behavioral.  Emphasis  will 
be  given  to  contemporary  and  psychody- 
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namic  theories.  Case  studies  will  be  used  to 
clarify,  compare  and  contrast  different  the- 
oretical approaches. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH1501 

PSYCH3212  Abnormal  Psychology 
This  course  studies  mental  deviation  from 
the  normal;  the  etiology  and  description  of 
various  symptom  categories,  including  the 
changes  brought  about  by  D.S.M.  IV; 
major  explanatory  systems,  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  study  of  abnormal  mental 
processes,  and  methods  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH1501 
Recommended:  PSYCH3211 

PSYCH3215  History  and  Systems  of 
Psychology 

This  is  a seminar-like  presentation  of  the 
evolution  of  psychological  concepts  from 
the  18th  century  to  the  present.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  contributions  from  philosophy 
and  the  physical  sciences  in  the  early  stages 
of  science  leading  to  the  development  of 
modern  theoretical  approaches  and  sys- 
tems. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  Two  courses  in  psychology 
including  PSYCH1501 

PSYCH3601  Counseling  Theories  and 
Techniques 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the 
theories  and  techniques  of  behavior  change 
and  psychotherapy.  Students  will  be 
exposed  to  various  schools  of  thought, 
with  greater  emphasis  on  empirically  vali- 
dated treatments.  Specific  skills  in  inter- 
viewing and  clinical  techniques  will  be 
learned  through  role  plays  and  classroom 
demonstrations. 

Prerequisite:  PSYCH1501 
Recommended:  PSYCH3211,  PSYCH3212 


PSYCH4100  Experimental  Psychology 
This  course  helps  students,  by  immersing 
them  in  the  research  process,  to  understand 
and  learn  the  complex  decisions  made  in 
designing  and  implementing  a research 
study.  Students  will  be  exposed  to  a wide 
range  of  contemporary  research  topics  and 
issues,  and  will  also  actively  conduct  their 
own  independent  research,  from  the  choos- 
ing of  an  appropriate  topic  to  presenting 
their  results  to  an  audience  of  colleagues. 
Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  PSYCH1501,  PSYCH2207, 
PSYCH2701 

PSYCH4178  Directed  Study 

Offered  as  needed.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  junior  or  senior  status  or 
permission  of  instructor 

PSYCH4282-4283  Senior  Directed 
Research  I - II 

This  course  is  recommended  for  all  psy- 
chology majors  who  wish  to  qualify  for 
distinction  in  psychology. 

Option  A:  The  student,  with  faculty  direc- 
tion, selects  a problem  area,  develops  a 
program  of  experimentation,  and  submits  a 
proposal  to  the  faculty  for  the  program.  If 
accepted,  the  program  is  carried  out  with 
faculty  supervision  and  is  described  in  both 
written  and  oral  form  at  a departmental 
review  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  program 
is  experimental,  involving  the  manipulation 
of  variables  under  carefully  controlled  con- 
ditions or  psychological  testing.  This  is  a 
two-semester  commitment. 

Option  B:  The  student,  with  faculty  direc- 
tion, selects  a problem  area  and  carries  out 
an  extensive  literature  review.  The  student, 
by  researching  the  professional  literature, 
may  also  place  their  experience  within  the 
conceptual  framework  of  a recognized  the- 
ory. If  accepted,  the  program  is  carried  out 
with  faculty  supervision  and  the  results  are 
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submitted  both  in  oral  and  written  form  at 
a faculty  departmental  review  at  the  end  of 
the  semester.  This  is  a one-semester  com- 
mitment. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  PSYCH1501,  PSYCH2207, 
PSYCH4100  and  senior  status.  Credit 
granted  upon  completion  and  acceptance 
of  the  work. 

PSYCH4478  Senior  Directed  Study 
This  course  is  for  students  in  health  psy- 
chology and  counseling  and  developmental 
tracks  for  distinction  eligibility.  A student, 
with  departmental  approval,  may  pursue 
research  in  a specialized  area  in  psychology 
under  the  personal  direction  of  one  or 
more  members  of  the  department.  The  stu- 
dent’s program  and  progress  is  under 
departmental  review. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Senior  status  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

PSYCH4494-4495  Internship  in 
Psychology  I - II 

This  course  involves  supervised  experience 
in  rehabilitation,  clinical  or  experimental 
settings  designed  for  psychology  majors. 
This  course  can  be  combined  with 
PSYCH4282-4283.  Students  must  pre-reg- 
ister one  semester  in  advance  and  assume 
responsibility  for  transportation  to  place- 
ment site. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  INTI  001,  six  courses  in  psy- 
chology, including  PSYCH3601,  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Senior  status 
required. 

PSYCH4496  Internship  in  Psychology 

This  course  is  for  those  students  who,  by 
exception,  need  only  one  semester  of 
internship.  This  course  involves  supervised 


experience  in  practical  or  clinical  settings 
designed  for  psychology  majors. 

4 credits 

Prerequisites:  INT1001,  six  courses  in  psy- 
chology including  PSYCH3601,  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Senior  status 
required. 

RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

RELIG1101  Religion:  A Search  for 
Meaning  (R) 

In  this  introductory  course,  students  will 
use  a variety  of  resources  to  examine  the 
role  of  religion  in  people’s  lives  and  in  the 
societies  in  which  they  live;  and  to  search 
for  the  meaning  of  religion  itself  as  well  as 
the  meaning  of  religious  experiences,  sto- 
ries, languages,  symbolism  and  rituals.  Dis- 
cussion will  include  topics  often  related  to 
religion  such  as  politics,  morality,  peace, 
social  justice  and  evil  in  the  world. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

RELIG1103  Introduction  to  Catholic 
Theology  (R) 

This  course  explores  the  role  and  signifi- 
cance of  religion  in  the  human  search  for 
meaning  through  a consideration  of  major 
themes  in  Roman  Catholic  theology.  It 
examines  theologies  of  God,  Jesus,  church 
and  sacraments  with  attention  both  to  his- 
tory and  contemporary  perspectives.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  bring  their  own 
search  for  meaning  into  dialogue  with  the 
readings  which  will  include  reflection  on 
the  lives  and  writings  of  significant  figures 
whose  spiritual  quests  have  led  them  to 
Catholicism. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
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RELIG2105  Introduction  to  Judaism  (R) 

This  course  offers  an  introduction  to 
Judaism  and  surveys  its  history.  It  examines 
scripture,  beliefs,  ritual,  ethics,  intellectual 
life  and  the  roles  of  women. 

Offered  as  needed.  4 credits 

RELIG2107  Protestant  Traditions  in  the 
United  States  (R) 

In  this  course,  students  study  Protestant 
traditions  as  they  have  developed  within 
the  United  States.  The  major  theological 
ideas  that  emerge  after  the  Protestant 
Reformation  are  examined;  particularly,  as 
they  have  influenced  and  been  influenced 
by  cultures  and  society  within  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  the  mainstream 
denominations,  special  consideration  is 
given  to  the  Black  churches,  to  traditions 
that  have  developed  in  the  United  States 
(such  as  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints  and  Christian  Science),  and 
to  the  divide  between  fundamentalist  and 
liberal  Protestantism. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 

2006.  4 credits 

RELIG2108  Religion  and  the  Environ- 
ment: Ethical  Explorations  (R) 

In  this  course,  students  will  engage  the 
debate  about  the  relationship  between 
humans  and  their  environment  from  a 
comparative  religious  ethical  perspective. 
Discussion  will  address  such  questions  as 
the  roots  of  current  environmental  con- 
cerns, various  religious  ethical  perspectives 
on  these  concerns  and  personal  responsibil- 
ity to  the  other-than-human  world. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 

2007.  4 credits 

RELIG2110  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (R) 

This  course  will  introduce  students  to  the 
Hebrew  Scripture/Old  Testament  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  contemporary  methods  of 


biblical  scholarship.  Study  focuses  on  the 
content  of  the  texts,  their  historical  devel- 
opment and  literary  genres,  the  social  and 
political  contexts  in  which  they  arose,  and 
their  ongoing  importance  in  the  lives  of  the 
communities  that  hold  them  sacred. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

RELIG2111  Love  and  Justice:  An  Intro- 
duction to  Christian  Ethics  (R) 

In  this  approach  to  Christian  Ethics,  stu- 
dents explore  personal  and  social  justice  as 
the  test  of  Christian  love  of  God  and  neigh- 
bor. Discussions  include  the  impact  on  con- 
temporary Christian  ethics  of  biblical 
scholarship,  church  tradition,  philosophy, 
and  the  social  and  physical  sciences,  also 
examined,  from  a Christian  perspective, 
some  of  the  ethical  issues  relating  to  such 
areas  as  sexuality,  health  care,  politics,  eco- 
nomics and  the  environment. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

RELIG2112  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  (R) 

This  course  will  introduce  students  to  the 
Christian  Greek  Scripture/New  Testament 
of  the  Bible  and  to  contemporary  methods 
of  biblical  scholarship.  Study  focuses  on 
the  content  of  the  texts,  their  historical 
development  and  literary  genres,  the  social 
and  political  contexts  in  which  they  arose, 
and  their  ongoing  importance  in  the  lives 
of  the  communities  that  hold  them  sacred. 
Spring  semester.  4 credits 

RELIG2114  The  Prophets  and  Prophetic 
Literature  (R) 

The  teaching  of  the  biblical  prophets 
enshrines  core  social  and  religious  value: 
the  centrality  of  social  justice,  the  ethical 
life  as  expressive  of  religious  commitment, 
the  role  of  God  and  religion  in  humanizing 
society.  This  course  will  examine  in  depth 
the  central  teachings  of  the  biblical 
prophets.  It  will  consider  the  prophets  in 
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their  historical  and  cross-cultural  contexts, 
explore  the  distinctive  prophetic  literature, 
and  address  the  relevance  of  prophetic 
teachings  today. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
Spring,  2008.  4 credits 

RELIG2130  Catholic  Social  Teaching  (R) 
This  course  will  provide  an  introduction  to 
over  100  years  of  Catholic  social  teaching, 
using  papal  encyclicals  and  pastoral  letters 
from  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  of  Bish- 
ops primarily.  Analysis  of  the  documents 
and  critiques  of  the  teachings  will  also  be 
used.  Each  of  the  documents  will  be 
grounded  in  its  sociological,  political,  eco- 
nomic and  religious  context.  A service- 
learning component  will  be  included  in  the 
course  introducing  students  to  service  to 
people  in  poverty  in  the  Boston  area.  The 
mission  of  national  and  international 
Catholic  social  justice  organizations  will  . 
also  be  highlighted. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
( Cross-referenced  with  SOC2131) 

RELIG2135  Religions  of  the  World  (R) 
Students  will  encounter  some  of  the  world’s 
many  religious  traditions  by  studying  their 
origins,  writings,  rituals  and  beliefs  as  well 
as  contemporary  expressions  of  these  reli- 
gions. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 

RELIG2143  History  of  Christianity  I: 
Creeds,  Councils  and  Controversy  (R) 

This  survey  course  will  address  the  major 
historical,  theological  and  doctrinal  devel- 
opments in  the  Christian  church  from  its 
Judaic  roots  and  the  life  of  Jesus  to  the 
Reformation.  Special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  relationship  between  the  church  and 
larger  culture  throughout  the  period. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 


RELIG2145  History  of  Christianity  II: 
Reformation  to  the  Present  (R) 

This  survey  course  will  address  the  major 
historical,  theological  and  doctrinal  devel- 
opments in  the  Christian  church  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  the  relationship 
between  the  church  and  larger  culture 
throughout  the  period. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

RELIG3129  Powerful  and  Powerless: 
Women  and  Religion  (R)* 

The  religious  and  social  experiences  of 
women  from  around  the  world,  including 
class  participants,  form  the  basis  for  this 
course.  Topics  include  the  changing  role  of 
women  in  religious  traditions  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  religious  language  and 
images  and  women’s  status  in  religious  and 
other  social  institutions.  Fall  semester 
focuses  on  women  in  Christian  traditions 
and  spring  semester  takes  a more  compara- 
tive approach. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite : Junior  or  senior  status  or  per- 
mission of  instructor 

RELIG3131  Human  Relationships: 
Christian  Perspectives  (R) 

This  course  explores  diverse  Christian 
views  on  human  sexuality  and  relationships 
with  particular  attention  to  issues  of  social 
justice  and  peace,  gender  and  sexual  orien- 
tation. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  status  or  per- 
mission of  instructor 

RELIG3133  Social  Justice  and  Religious 
Traditions  (R) 

The  relationship  of  social  issues  with  reli- 
gious belief  and  commitment  is  the  subject 
of  investigation  in  this  course.  Students  will 
study  past  and  present  social  teachings  of 
some  of  the  major  religious  traditions; 
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exploring  how  religious  beliefs  can  trans- 
late into  social  visions  of  justice,  develop- 
ing some  tools  and  techniques  of  social  and 
religious  analysis,  and  discussing  and  ana- 
lyzing social  issues  of  particular  concern  to 
class  participants  in  light  of  how  some  of 
today’s  religious  communities  struggle  to 
resolve  these  concerns. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  status  or  per- 
mission of  instructor 

RELIG3135  Contemporary  Issues  in 
Roman  Catholicism  (R) 

This  course  deals  with  selected  issues  of 
concern  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
that  arise  out  of  the  church’s  encounter 
with  contemporary  cultures.  These  issues 
will  be  examined  in  their  historical  context 
especially  in  the  light  of  Vatican  Council 
II’s  teaching.  Students  have  the  opportunity 
to  choose  a research  project  in  an  area  of 
their  own  particular  interest. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  status,  or 
permission  of  instructor 

RELIG3137  Spirituality  and  Mysticism  (R) 
In  this  course,  students  will  investigate 
some  of  the  many  ways  the  human  search 
for  the  spiritual  depth  of  experience  has 
manifested  itself  through  the  centuries,  and 
today.  Through  such  examples  as  Christian 
mysticism,  Jewish  Kabbalah  and  Muslim 
Sufism,  we  will  examine  the  relationship 
between  spirituality  and  religious  tradi- 
tions. Some  attention  will  be  given  to  East- 
ern mystical  traditions.  Students  will  be 
encouraged  to  reflect  on  and  articulate 


their  own  spirituality  in  the  context  of 
these  explorations. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  status,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor 

RELIG3139  Contemporary  Christian 
Thought (R) 

This  course  will  explore  the  lives  and 
thought  of  significant  Christian  thinkers  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  class  will  exam- 
ine thinkers  who  represent  or  embody  the 
theological  appropriation  of,  or  response 
to,  the  major  philosophical  or  cultural 
movements  in  the  twentieth  century— exis- 
tentialism, Marxism,  Nazism,  technological 
development,  the  nuclear  threat,  facism, 
movements  toward  liberation,  feminism, 
science,  pluralism  and  post-modernism. 
Because  thinkers  will  be  examined  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  relationship  with  ele- 
ments of  secular  culture,  the  course  will 
necessarily  involve  treatment  of  twentieth 
century  philosophical  and  cultural  move- 
ments and  the  persons  or  schools  of 
thought  that  represent  them. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
Spring  2007.  4 credits. 

Prerequisites:  Junior  or  senior  standing  or 
permission  of  instructor 

RELIG3141  Interpretations  of  the  Bible: 
Genesis  to  Deuteronomy  (R) 

This  course  will  enable  students  to  acquire 
a detailed  familiarity  with  the  characters, 
plot,  and  theological  concerns  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible: 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy).  Moreover,  it  will  introduce 
students  to  the  main  approaches  in  modern 
historical  biblical  interpretation,  as  well  as 
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ancient  Christian  and  Jewish  methods  of 
biblical  interpretation. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years,  expected  Fall 
2006.  4 credits. 

Prerequisites:  Junior  or  senior  standing  or 
permission  of  instructor 

RELIG4178  Directed  Study 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor 
4 credits 

RELIG4182  Directed  Research 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor 
4 credits 

SOCIOLOGY 

SOC1101  Introduction  to  Sociology: 
Analysis  of  Society  in  World  Perspective  (SA) 
Human  society  in  its  global,  national  and 
local  dimensions  is  studied  through  the 
critical  exploration  of  serious  social  issues. 
The  political,  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural dimensions  of  organizations  and 
small  groups  are  analyzed  for  their  interre- 
lationships. The  objective  is  to  understand 
how  social  systems  function,  change  over 
time,  cope  with  problems  and  define  them- 
selves. Changes  in  the  size  of  populations 
are  examined  as  a basic  factor  in  social 
analysis. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 

SOC1105  American  Society  (SA) 

This  course  introduces  students  to  the 
study  of  American  society — its  ideas,  values 
and  patterns  of  behavior  in  areas  such  as 
politics,  work,  religion,  education,  race 
relations,  social  class,  etc.  Current  issues 
and  problems  facing  the  society  will  be 
analyzed  and  the  prospects  for  social 
change  explored. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

SOC1107  Introduction  to  Anthropology  (SA) 
Humans  have  from  the  earliest  times  pro- 
vided for  food,  clothing  and  shelter  in 


ingenious  and  diverse  ways.  This  course 
explores  the  world-wide  varieties  of  human 
habitats,  family  arrangements,  work  and 
leisure  activities,  leadership  patterns,  reli- 
gion and  art.  It  examines  how  tribal  peo- 
ples have  been  marginalized  through 
colonialism  and  modernization.  Major 
questions  are  addressed  to  assist  students 
to  learn  from  these  realities  about  endan- 
gered cultures,  environmental  preservation 
and  the  goals  and  assumptions  of  their 
own  cultures. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

SOC2101  Deviant  Behavior 
This  course  seeks  to  develop  a distinctly 
sociological  perspective  for  understanding 
the  process  by  which  some  behavior  comes 
to  be  identified  as  problematic  or  deviant. 

It  compares,  analyzes  and  critiques  the 
moral,  psychological  and  biomedical  mod- 
els that  have  been  developed  to  explain 
deviance  and  to  treat  such  behavior  in  pris- 
ons, psychiatric  hospitals,  social  welfare 
bureaucracies,  and  the  therapeutic  and 
counseling  professions. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

SOC2103  Work  and  Leisure 
This  course  compares  work  and  occupa- 
tional systems  in  different  historic  periods 
and  in  a variety  of  cultures.  Topics  include 
composition  of  the  labor  force,  unemploy- 
ment, egalitarian  and  bureaucratic  work 
organizations,  the  work  ethic,  the  effects  of 
technology  and  popular  culture  on  leisure 
time,  the  role  of  work  in  women’s  lives, 
and  the  effects  of  information  technology 
and  the  global  economy  on  work  and  life 
across  societies. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years.  Expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 

SOC2105  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  (SA) 
This  course  uses  the  theoretical  perspec- 
tives of  cultural  psychology,  social  class 
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and  social  values  to  explain  the  origin  and 
function  of  racial,  ethnic  and  religious  con- 
flicts in  societies.  Topics  include  an  analysis 
of  slavery  and  racism  in  the  United  States, 
anti-Semitism  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  social  change  in  South  Africa,  reli- 
gious conflict  in  Northern  Ireland,  ethnic 
strife  in  the  Balkans  and  other  examples  of 
group  conflict. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

SOC2107  The  Urban  World 

This  course  studies  the  emergence  and  role 
of  the  modern  metropolis  as  the  center  of 
cultural,  economic,  political  and  social  life 
worldwide.  Close  attention  will  be  given 
among  United  States  cities  to  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Boston;  elsewhere  to  Paris, 
Berlin,  Beijing  and  Sao  Paulo.  There  will  be 
ample  visual  illustrations  as  well  as  read- 
ings about  a variety  of  perceptions  and 
experiences  of  city  dwellers  and  analysts. 
Students  explore  urban  issues  of  their 
choice  through  team  research  and  presenta- 
tions. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years.  Expected  fall 
2006.  4 credits 

SOC2113  Methods  of  Social  Research 
Students  are  introduced  in  this  course  to 
qualitative  and  quantitative  methodologies 
for  social  research  and  their  epistemologi- 
cal foundations.  Surveys,  field  research, 
participative  and  non-participative  observa- 
tion, content  analysis  and  experiments  are 
described  and  conducted.  Individual  and 
group  research  projects  using  various  meth- 
ods are  conducted. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  SOC1101. 

SOC2115  Family  and  Gender  Roles 
This  course  examines  historical  and  cul- 
tural influences  on  the  family  and  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  male  and  female 


gender  roles  as  they  develop  within  the 
family  and  are  expressed  in  all  areas  of 
social  life.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
changes  across  time  and  those  occurring  in 
contemporary  societies.  The  contributions 
of  the  women’s  movement  to  ways  of 
thinking  about  gender  and  inequality  are 
also  included. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

SOC2119  Age  and  Generations 
This  course  seeks  to  understand  the  life 
course  in  its  social  context.  The  relation- 
ships between  the  generations  of  a society 
and  the  changing  roles  occupied  by  older 
members  are  examined  from  an  historical 
and  cross-cultural  perspective.  The  demo- 
graphic, political  and  economic  conditions 
that  tend  to  marginalize  the  aging  popula- 
tion in  Western  industrial  society  are  ana- 
lyzed. Positive,  community-oriented 
approaches  to  housing,  family  life  and 
health  care  problems  are  considered. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 

SOC2121  Sociology  of  Religion 
In  this  course  students  analyze  global  reli- 
gion in  sociological  perspective.  Religion 
and  spirituality  as  they  are  manifest  in  vari- 
ous forms  across  the  world  will  be  exam- 
ined using  sociological  concepts  of  culture, 
structure,  function,  gender,  race,  social 
class  and  generation.  The  church-denomi- 
nation-cult-sect  continuum  will  be 
explored.  Issues  of  social  cohesion,  social 
conflict  and  social  change  will  be  exam- 
ined, in  particular,  through  the  lens  of  poli- 
tics and  religion  nationally  and 
internationally.  Fundamentalism  and  evan- 
gelicalism will  be  highlighted.  Visits  to  reli- 
gious sites  in  the  Boston  area  will  be 
included. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years.  Expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
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SOC2123  Sociology  of  Health  Care 
This  course  examines  the  health  care  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  from  a sociological 
perspective.  Attention  is  given  to  the  roles 
of  hospitals,  nurses,  physicians,  physician 
assistants,  nurse  practitioners  and  other 
health  care  providers.  The  social  meaning 
of  health  and  illness  are  discussed.  Comple- 
mentary and  alternative  medicine,  and  spir- 
ituality and  the  hospice  movement,  are 
analyzed.  Contrasts  are  made  to  health 
care  systems  in  Canada,  Europe  and  devel- 
oping nations.  The  course  takes  advantage 
of  Emmanuel’s  proximity  to  world-class 
medical  institutions  in  the  Longwood  area 
by  visits  to  various  sites. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years.  Expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

SOC2127  Social  Class  and  Power  (SA) 
What  are  the  origins,  forms  and  conse- 
quences of  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  and  power  in  American  society  and 
in  selected  societies  around  the  world? 
Social  class  and  caste  will  be  examined  in 
light  of  the  history  and  present  state  of 
labor,  corporate  and  government  struc- 
tures. Alternatives  to  the  existing  class  divi- 
sion will  also  be  explored. 

Fall  semester,  alternate  years.  Expected  fall 
2007.  4 credits 

SOC2129  Cultural  Geography  (SA) 
Cultural  geography  deals  with  the  many 
different  human  uses  and  perceptions  of 
space,  locally  and  globally.  It  examines 
how  languages,  religion,  economic  and 
political  practices  vary  and  change  region- 
ally and  over  time.  A central  concern  is  to 
analyze  the  impact  of  geography  and  envi- 
ronment on  human  activity  and,  con- 
versely, the  impact  of  human  actions  on  the 
environment.  The  course  both  celebrates 
and  critically  examines  geographic  human 
diversity  in  rural  and  urban  settings,  in 


industrial  and  less  developed  areas  world- 
wide. There  will  be  many  visual  examples, 
practical  projects  and  exercises  designed  to 
teach  the  student  about  our  unique  planet; 
to  equip  the  student  to  pass  on  geographi- 
cal knowledge;  and  to  understand  global- 
ization. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

SOC2131  Catholic  Social  Teaching 
This  course  will  provide  an  introduction  to 
over  100  years  of  Catholic  social  teaching, 
using  papal  encyclicals  and  pastoral  letters 
from  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  of  Bish- 
ops primarily.  Analysis  of  the  documents 
and  critiques  of  the  teachings  will  also  be 
used.  Each  of  the  documents  will  be 
grounded  in  its  sociological,  political,  eco- 
nomic and  religious  context.  A service- 
learning component  will  be  included  in  the 
course  introducing  students  to  service  to 
people  in  poverty  in  the  Boston  area.  The 
mission  of  national  and  international 
Catholic  social  justice  organizations  will 
also  be  highlighted. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
(Cross-registered  with  RELIG2130) 

SOC3101  Theories  of  Society 
The  major  thought  systems  contributing  to 
19th  and  20th  century  analysis  of  complex 
societies  are  presented.  The  course  pro- 
ceeds to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Marx, 
Spencer,  Durkheim,  Weber  and  Freud,  as 
well  as  to  schools  of  sociological  theory 
such  as  functionalism,  conflict  and  interac- 
tion theory.  Feminist  theory  will  be  exam- 
ined for  its  relationship  and  reactions  to 
classical  social  thought. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  SO  Cl  101  and  at  least  one 

other  sociology  course 
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SOC3103  Advanced  Research  Methods  in 
the  Social  Sciences 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  build  upon  and  expand  the 
capabilities  they  developed  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Research  Methods  course. 

Advanced  research  methods  will  highlight 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative  method- 
ologies in  preparing  students  for  graduate 
school  and  work  demands,  which  require 
data  collection,  synthesis  and  analysis. 
Questionnaire  construction,  interviewing, 
observation  and  data  analysis  are  empha- 
sized. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2008.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  SOC1101  and  either 
SOC2113  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Fulfills  upper  level  requirement 

SOC3105  Social  Change  and  Development 
This  course  addresses  the  issue  of  social, 
economic  and  political  inequality  between 
nations  and  regions  with  special  focus  on 
the  developing  world.  Beginning  with  an 
analysis  of  the  development  of  Western 
capitalist  societies  from  agrarian  to  modern 
industrial  ones,  the  course  moves  to  a criti- 
cal examination  of  the  applicability  of  that 
model  to  newly  industrializing  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Spring 
semester,  alternate  years,  expected  spring 
2008.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  status  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor 

SOC3106  Comparative  Cultural 
Institutions 

This  course  seeks  to  deepen  students’ 
understanding  of  different  societies  by 
examining  and  comparing  how  its  major 
institutions — such  as  work  and  social  class, 
family  and  socialization/education,  religion, 
ethnicity,  science,  technology  and  environ- 
mental policy — are  transformed  in  periods 


of  strife  and  crisis.  China  and  Brazil  are 
studied  and  compared  for  the  effects  of 
major  economic  transformations  on  their 
other  cultural  institutions.  Germany  and 
Iraq  are  focused  on  to  examine  the  effects 
of  political  turmoil  (such  as  dictatorship, 
war  and  defeat)  on  the  structure  of  their 
respective  societies.  What  can  we  learn 
through  comparative  analysis  of  how  each 
society  mobilizes  its  physical  and  cultural 
resources  to  achieve  its  national  goals  and 
to  function  in  a global  context?  Student 
projects  may  allow  for  analysis  of  societies 
other  than  the  four  models  given. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
spring  2007.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  status  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor 

SOC3160  Seminar  in  Sociology 
Topics  in  theory  and  research  in  the  major 
areas  of  sociology  will  be  presented  and 
discussed  by  students  and  faculty.  A major 
paper  and  presentation  are  required  of  all 
students.  This  course  fulfills  the  upper-level 
requirement. 

Spring  semester,  alternate  years,  expected 
2007.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  Restricted  to  upper  level 
majors 

SOC4178  Directed  Study 
Students,  with  a faculty  member,  select, 
read  and  discuss  classical  and  contempo- 
rary sociological  works.  This  course  is 
open  to  senior  sociology  majors  with 
department  approval. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  SOC1101,  SOC2113, 
SOC3101 
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SOC4182  Directed  Research 
This  course  involves  individual  research 
directed  by  members  of  the  department.  It 
is  open  to  senior  sociology  majors  with 
department  approval. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  SOC1101,  SOC2113, 
SOC3101. 

SOC4194  Internship  in  Sociology:  Field 
Research  in  Professional  Settings 
Students  participate  in  a supervised  experi- 
ence in  a variety  of  sites:  the  courts  and 
justice  system,  in  social  service  and  health 
care  agencies,  or  in  local  or  international 
social  justice  organizations.  The  students 
will  gain  practical  experience  in  profes- 
sional settings  while  receiving  supervision 
and  preparing  an  analytical  paper  based  on 
their  experience  in  the  field. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  INT1001,  SOC1101, 
SOC2113,  and  SOC3101. 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION/ 
THEATER  ARTS 

SPCH1101  Dynamics  of  Speech 
Communication 

Fundamentals  of  interpersonal  communica- 
tions are  studied.  Students  learn  to  employ 
exercises  in  the  use  of  the  voice  and  body 
for  effective  public  speaking  and  study  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  formal  and 
informal  speeches.  The  learned  skills  are 
then  applied  to  seminars  and  to  interviews, 
as  well  as  to  social  and  business  situations, 
through  the  use  of  role-play. 

Fall  and  spring  semester.  4 credits 

SPCH1103  American  Musical  Theater 
Emphasizing  music  and  theater  equally,  this 
course  studies  the  origins  of  American 
musical  theater  from  its  European  opera 
and  operetta  influences,  through  vaudeville 
and  minstrel  shows,  and  including  the 


many  variations  of  the  form  over  the  last 
half  century. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
( Cross-referenced  with  MUSIC1107) 

SPCH1109  The  Theater:  History  and 
Appreciation  (A) 

This  survey  course  traces  the  history  of  the- 
ater as  an  art  form,  a branch  of  literature, 
a vocational  craft  and  ultimately  as  an 
expression  of  the  human  condition.  Stu- 
dents begin  with  an  introduction  to  the  ele- 
ments of  theater:  its  architecture, 
terminology  and  the  roles  and  functions  of 
each  contributing  artist  in  the  theatrical 
process.  From  here  the  history  of  the  the- 
ater is  discussed,  beginning  with  its  early 
origins  and  including  study  of  key  areas  in 
theater  history:  Greek  theater,  religious  the- 
ater of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Elizabethan 
Era,  the  Restoration  theater,  Victorian 
spectacle  and  the  Era  of  Modernism. 
Finally,  a critical  perspective  is  applied  to 
the  present-day  theater  and  students  dis- 
cuss how  influences  from  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding eras  have  affected  what  is  presented 
and  the  expectation  of  audiences  today. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

SPCH1115  Dance  Concepts  I:  Theory  and 
Practice 

This  class  will  focus  on  the  creative  process 
of  dance  through  the  study  of  the  physical, 
historical  and  visual  resources  of  dance. 
With  the  aid  of  dance  films,  lecture-demon- 
strations and  performance,  this  course  will 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  broad 
range  of  dance  styles  and  vocabularies. 
Musical  theatre  dance  and  jazz  will  be 
taught. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 
(Cross-referenced  with  MUSIC1115) 

SPCH1116  Concepts  of  Dance  II 
This  course  is  a continuation  of  the  cre- 
ative process  of  dance  through  the  study  of 
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the  physical,  historical  and  visual  resources 
of  dance.  With  the  aid  of  dance  films  and 
lecture-demonstration  and  performance, 
this  course  will  go  in  depth  into  the  dance 
styles  that  were  introduced  in  Dance  Con- 
cepts Theory  and  Practice.  (SPCH1115). 
Musical  theatre  dance  and  jazz  will  be 
expanded  to  develop  dance  literacy. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

Prerequisite:  SPCH111S,  or  permission  of 

instructor 

( Cross-referenced  with  MUSIC1116) 

SPCH1117  Video  Production  Principles 
and  Techniques 

This  course  introduces  students  to  the  com- 
munication principles  and  technical  skills 
involved  in  creating  video  and  television. 
Topics  include:  videography,  storyboarding, 
scripting,  lighting,  sound,  graphics  and 
editing. 

Spring  semester.  2 credits 

SPCH2101  Acting  I:  Process  and 
Technique 

This  course  is  a production-oriented  study 
of  movement,  acting  and  improvisation 
techniques.  Students  practice  rehearsal 
methods,  text  analysis  and  interpretation, 
and  receive  working  knowledge  of  the 
process  of  directing,  mounting  and  produc- 
ing a play. 

Fall  semester.  4 credits 

SPCH2103  Playing  Shakespeare:  From 
Study  to  Stage  to  Screen 
The  course  combines  the  reading  of  a small 
selection  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  with  a per- 
formance component  in  which  students 
prepare  scenes  for  class  presentation.  Stu- 
dents also  consider  staging  and  perform- 
ance issues  by  attending  live  performances 
and  by  analyzing  film  versions  of  the  plays. 
By  adding  a theatrical  dimension  to  the  tra- 
ditional study  of  texts,  the  course  translates 
the  written  word  into  that  complex  of 


speech  and  action  that  brings  drama  to  life. 
Alternate  years.  4 credits 
(Cross-referenced  with  ENGL2609) 

SPCH2105  Stages  of  the  Modern 
This  course  analyzes  selected  plays  by 
British,  European,  American  and  world 
dramatists  of  the  20th  century,  with  close 
attention  to  the  evolving  methods  and  sen- 
sibilities associated  with  the  cultural  move- 
ments of  naturalism,  modernism,  and 
postmodernism.  Writers  may  include  Ibsen, 
Shaw,  Wilde,  Brecht,  Beckett,  O’Neill, 
Soyinka,  Churchill,  Kushner,  Friel,  and 
Wilson. 

Alternate  years , expected  fall  2005. 

4 credits. 

(Cross-referenced  with  ENGL2605) 

SPCH2107  Studies  in  Drama:  Ritual  and 
Social  Reality 

This  course  is  a survey  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture from  the  classical  period  to  the  mod- 
ern era,  with  an  emphasis  on  drama’s 
fundamentally  communal  character.  The 
playwrights  considered  may  include  Sopho- 
cles, Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Shakespeare, 
Behn,  Moliere,  Ibsen,  Chekhov,  Brecht,  and 
Beckett,  as  well  as  medieval  and  renais- 
sance genres  such  as  the  mystery  and 
morality  plays  and  the  commedia  dell’arte. 
Alternate  years.  4 credits 
(Cross-referenced  with  ENGL2603 ) 

SPCH2109  Acting  II:  Rehearsal  and  Scene 
Study 

This  course  is  an  advanced  study  of  the 
creative  process  of  acting  through  the  study 
of  the  physical  and  psychological  resources 
for  acting.  The  student  will  delve  into  voice 
exercises,  pantomimes,  improvisations  and 
assigned  scenes.  The  student  will  also  study 
the  process  of  directing  and  will  mount  a 
one-act  scene. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  SPCH2101 
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SPCH3100  Production  Techniques 
In  this  course,  students  gain  hands-on 
experience  with  every  aspect  of  theatrical 
production,  from  show  selection  and  script 
analysis  to  lighting,  costuming  and  scenic 
design.  In  conjunction  with  the  instructor, 
students  will  select  a script  or  set  of  short 
scripts  as  the  basis  for  a project  portfolio. 
Each  part  of  the  production  process  will 
then  be  explored  in  relation  to  each  stu- 
dent’s project,  beginning  with  the  thematic 
analysis  of  the  script,  and  continuing  with 
set  design,  lighting  design,  costume  design, 
sound  design,  prop  selection,  casting, 
blocking  and  production  publicity.  Profes- 
sionals in  each  field  may  also  be  invited  to 
visit  class  and  field  student  questions.  Stu- 
dents will  also  participate  in  the  current 
Emmanuel  College  Theater  Guild  produc- 
tion, and  will  apply  skills  developed  in 
class  to  the  actual  working  production  for 
credit.  A particular  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  technical  side  of  the  directorial 
process. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  SPCH1 1 09 

SPCH3103  Studies  in  Theater  Arts 
This  course  offers  individualized  work  in 
theater  history,  readings,  and  research. 
Individual  projects  by  class  members  are 
required. 

Offered  as  needed.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  SPCH1 101  or  SPCH1 1 03 
and  permission  of  instructor 

SPCH3105  Advanced  Dynamics  of 
Speech  Communication 
This  course  is  intended  as  a follow  up  to 
SPCH1101.  In  it,  advanced  techniques  of 
interpersonal  communication  will  be 
stressed,  enabling  the  student  to  handle  the 
complexities  of  business  and  social  interac- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  skills,  attention 


will  be  paid  to  improved  speech  writing, 
delivery  of  speeches,  and  audience  analysis. 
Spring  semester.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  SPCH1101  or  its  equivalent, 
to  be  assessed  by  the  instructor 

SPCH4178  and  4179  Directed  Study  I and 

n 

Students  take  part  in  an  individual  course 
tailored  to  their  needs  and  abilities. 

Offered  as  needed.  4 credits 
Prerequisites:  SPCH1101  and  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

SPCH4194  Speech  Communication/ 
Theater  Arts  Internship 
This  internship  is  designed  to  offer  the  stu- 
dent related  experience  in  a theatre  com- 
pany, organization  or  talent  agency. 
Prerequisite:  INTI  001  and  SP CHI  101, 
SPCH2101,  SPCH310S,  or  SPCH4178 
and  permission  of  the  department  chair. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSES 

IDS  1101  First- Year  Seminar 

(Open  to  first-year  students  only.) 

The  first-year  seminar  program  comprises 
one-semester  topical  seminars  unified  under 
the  theme,  “Knowledge,  Values  and  Social 
Change.”  These  seminars  are  designed  to 
introduce  the  first-year  students  to  the 
ways  in  which  the  liberal  arts  construct 
knowledge;  to  enhance  their  abilities  to 
read  closely,  analyze  information,  construct 
arguments  and  communicate  effectively;  to 
educate  students  in  the  expectations  and 
values  of  the  academic  community,  and  to 
provide  first-year  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  a member  of 
the  faculty. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
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IDS2113  Basic  Issues  in  Women’s  Studies* 
This  interdisciplinary  course  examines 
some  of  the  issues  and  themes  raised  by  the 
second  and  third  waves  of  the  women’s 
movement  and  by  the  current  scholarship 
on  women.  It  examines  concepts  such  as 
patriarchy,  feminism,  gender  stereotypes 
and  sexism.  Through  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, anthropology,  sociology  and  feminist 
theory,  it  looks  at  women’s  creativity,  self- 
definitions and  cultural  images,  taking  into 
account  variations  of  experience  by  race 
and  class. 

Spring  semester.  4 credits 

IDS4494  Internship 

Students  enrolled  in  interdisciplinary 
majors  may  complete  an  internship  in  an 
appropriate  setting  with  the  approval  of 
their  advisor. 

Fall  and  spring  semesters.  4 credits 
Prerequisite:  senior  status 

COMPETENCY  PROGRAM 

ARC0101  Strategies  for  Academic  Success 
The  course  provides  a structure  for  first- 
year  students  to  develop  learning  strategies 
that  they  can  adapt  to  course  requirements. 
Topics  covered  include  goal  setting,  time 
management,  textbook  comprehension, 
note  taking  and  exam  preparation.  Stu- 
dents may  be  exempted  from  this  seminar 
on  the  basis  of  scores  on  placement  tests. 
Fall  and  spring  semester.  0 credits 


INTI 001  Internships  and  Career 
Development 

This  course  is  required  for  students  before 
they  complete  an  internship.  It  is  open  to 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
Internships  and  Career  Development  course 
is  designed  to  prepare  and  support  students 
for  successful  internship/job  searches  and 
to  teach  search  strategies  to  secure  a qual- 
ity placement.  The  course  includes:  helping 
liberal  arts  and  science  students  focus, 
skills  assessment,  identifying  resources  and 
internship  sites,  career  research,  resume 
and  cover  letter  writing,  interviewing  tips 
and  mock  interview  practice,  networking, 
shadow  visits  and  safety  and  professional- 
ism in  the  workplace.  The  course  meets 
four  times  during  the  semester  and  includes 
outside  career  assignments.  The  Internships 
and  Career  Development  Office  will  offer 
sections  of  this  course  every  semester.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  this  course,  stu- 
dents will  receive  one  institutional  credit 
(non-academic  credit)  noted  on  their  tran- 
script. 
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Graduate  and  Professional  Programs 


UNDERGRADUATE  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  (BSBA)  - ECAP 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  for  RNs  (BSN) 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  EDUCATION 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (MAT)  Preparing  for  Initial  Licensure 
(Elementary  and  Secondary) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (MAT)  Preparing  for  Professional  Licensure 
(Elementary  only) 

Master  of  Education  in  School  Administration  (M.Ed.) 

Certificate  of  Advanced  Graduate  Study  (C.A.G.S.)  in  Educational  Leadership 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  MANAGEMENT 
Master  of  Science  in  Management  (MSM) 

Master  of  Science  in  Human  Resource  Management  (HRM) 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Human  Resource  Management  (HRC) 


GRADUATE  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 


. 


. 
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Policies  and  Procedures 


ATTENDANCE  POLICY 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  every  class 
and  arrive  on  time.  Each  faculty  member 
will  state  in  the  course  syllabus  the  rela- 
tionship between  class  participation  and 
course  grade.  Faculty  members  will  take 
attendance. 

In  the  case  of  a family,  personal,  profes- 
sional or  medical  emergency,  please  notify 
the  faculty  member  as  soon  as  you  are 
aware  of  the  situation.  He/she  will  help 


you  to  make  arrangements  to  complete 
your  work  if  possible.  If  you  withdraw 
from  a course  before  it  begins,  no  tuition  is 
due.  However,  if  you  withdraw  from  a 
course  after  the  first  class  meeting,  some  or 
all  of  the  tuition  will  be  due. 

Students  who  miss  two  or  more  class  meet- 
ings of  a five-  or  seven-week  course,  or 
three  or  more  of  a 10-week  course  will  not 
receive  a passing  grade.  Students  should 
contact  the  faculty  member  and  then  with- 
draw from  the  course. 


COURSE  WITHDRAWAL  AND  REFUND  POLICY 


100%  Refund 


75%  Refund 


0%  Refund 


Not  on  transcript 
“W”  on  transcript 


“W”  on  transcript 


Any  drops  received  prior  to  the  first 
scheduled  class  meeting. 

Any  withdrawals  received  after  the 
first  scheduled  class  meeting  and 
prior  to  the  second  class. 

Five-  and  Seven-Week  Courses: 

Any  withdrawals  received  after  the 
second  scheduled  class  meeting  and 
prior  to  the  fourth. 

Semester-Based  Courses: 

Any  withdrawals  received  after  the 
second  scheduled  class  meeting  and 
prior  to  the  fifth. 

Ten-Week  Courses: 

Any  withdrawals  received  after  the 
second  scheduled  class  meeting  and 
prior  to  the  eighth  class. 


To  withdraw  from  a course,  please  contact  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  by  calling  617-735- 
9960,  by  fax  617-264-7705  or  by  e-mail  gppreg@emmanuel.edu.  When  communicating  by 
fax  or  e-mail,  please  request  confirmation  from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Non-attendance 
does  not  constitute  withdrawal  from  a course;  you  must  contact  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 
to  officially  withdraw.  If  you  do  not  officially  withdraw  you  will  be  responsible  for  the 
cost  of  the  course. 
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HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Required  Coverage 
All  full-time  students  are  required  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  be 
covered  under  an  acceptable  health  insur- 
ance plan.  It  is  assumed  that  students  will 
be  covered  under  the  student  health  insur- 
ance secured  through  Emmanuel  College. 
All  full-time  students  are  automatically 
charged  the  health  insurance  premium. 

Student  Health  Insurance  Waiver 

Any  full-time  student  who  is  covered  under 
another  health  insurance  plan  and  does  not 
wish  to  be  covered  under  the  Emmanuel 
College  plan  must  submit  a completed  Stu- 
dent Health  Insurance  Waiver  to  the  Office 
of  Student  Financial  Services.  The  waiver  is 
included  with  the  Student  Health  Insurance 
Brochure.  The  waiver  must  be  returned  to 
the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Services  no 
later  than  September  15  for  fall  semester 
and  January  15  for  the  spring  semester. 

The  health  insurance  premium  will  be 
removed  from  your  bill  statement  only 
after  the  signed  waiver  is  received.  Any  stu- 
dent who  does  not  meet  the  deadline  will 
be  charged  in  full  for  the  premium.  In  addi- 
tion, once  the  premium  is  paid,  it  cannot 
be  refunded. 

Voluntary  Coverage 
Any  student  who  is  enrolled  less  than  full- 
time (less  than  12  credits)  is  not  required  to 
enroll  in  the  health  insurance  plan.  How- 
ever, all  students  taking  at  least  three  cred- 
its are  eligible  to  enroll.  Please  make  this 
request  in  writing  to  the  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Services. 

Dependents 

Eligible  students  who  enroll  in  the  student 
health  insurance  plan  may  purchase  insur- 
ance for  their  dependents  as  defined  in  the 
Student  Health  Insurance  Brochure.  Please 


see  the  brochure  for  eligibility  requirements 
and  rates. 

PREREQUISITES 

A prerequisite  indicates  an  academic 
requirement  that  must  be  met  prior  to  tak- 
ing particular  courses.  The  prerequisites  are 
noted  at  the  end  of  each  course  description. 
Most  upper  division  courses  have  prerequi- 
sites and  cannot  be  taken  until  the  student 
has  completed  the  prerequisite(s). 

REGISTRATION 

The  opening  registration  dates  for  fall, 
spring  and  summer  terms  are  in  the  Acade- 
mic Calendars  found  in  Program  Course 
Schedules.  Registration  for  each  term  is 
ongoing  after  the  initial  registration  date. 
You  may  register  by  phone  or  by  e-mail. 
Please  provide  the  following  information: 
name,  social  security  or  school  ID  number, 
daytime  phone  number,  course  name, 
course  number  and  location.  We  encourage 
you  to  register  for  classes  early  in  the  regis- 
tration period  and  to  register  by  fax  or  e- 
mail. 

phone  registration:  617-735-9960 
e-mail:  gppreg@emmanuel.edu 

GRADES  AND  TRANSCRIPTS 

Final  grades  for  each  session  are  mailed 
from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  at 
Emmanuel  College.  Official  grades  are 
released  only  by  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
You  should  allow  at  least  10  days  from  the 
close  of  a session  for  your  grades  to  arrive 
in  the  mail. 

Grades  cannot  be  released  over  the  tele- 
phone. You  also  may  leave  self-addressed 
envelopes  with  your  instructors,  who  will 
mail  unofficial  grade  forms  following  the 
end  of  the  session.  If  you  have  not  received 
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your  grade  in  a reasonable  time  frame,  call 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar  at  617-735- 
9960. 

Transcripts  are  available  from  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  by  mail  or  in  person.  No  tele- 
phone requests  are  accepted.  Official  tran- 
scripts are  provided  at  the  written  request 
of  students  for  $5  per  transcript. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

Faculty  members  submit  final  grades  to  the 
Registrar  at  the  end  of  each  course.  Letters 
express  the  quality  of  the  work  and  are 
correlated  with  grade  point  values  as  fol- 


lows: 

A 

4.0 

A- 

= 

3.67 

B+ 

= 

3.33 

B 

= 

3.0 

B- 

= 

2.67 

C+ 

= 

2.33 

C 

= 

2.0 

C- 

= 

1.67 

D+ 

= 

1.33 

D 

= 

1.0 

F 

= 

0 

INC 

= 

Incomplete 

IP 

= 

In  Progress  (used  for  2- 

P 

semester-long  courses) 

Pass 

W 

= 

Withdrawal 

UW 

= 

Unofficial  Withdrawal 

AU 

= 

Audit 

NG 

= 

No  Grade  was  submitted 

X 

= 

by  the  faculty  member 
Non-credit  item 

completed 

A student’s  grade  point  average  or  credit 
ratio  is  the  ratio  of  quality  points  earned  to 
credits  carried.  Grades  submitted  at  the  end 
of  a course  are  considered  final.  Only 


undergraduate  courses  with  a semester 
grade  of  2.0  (C)  or  above  are  accepted  for 
upper  divison  courses;  grades  of  1.0  (D)  or 
above  are  accepted  for  lower  division  or 
other  courses.  A cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  2.0  (C)  is  required  for  gradua- 
tion. 

In  order  to  achieve  satisfactory  academic 
progress  in  an  undergraduate  program,  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0  (C) 
must  be  maintained  and  two-thirds  of 
attempted  credits  must  be  completed  dur- 
ing each  academic  year.  Students  who  are 
not  achieving  satisfactory  academic 
progress  will  be  notified  in  writing  by  the 
Academic  Review  Board. 

For  graduate  courses,  a cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  3.0  (B)  is  required  for 
graduation. 

CREDIT  DEFICIENCY 

removal/repeating  courses 

Graded  courses  may  be  repeated  only  once. 
Courses  may  be  repeated  to  replace  an  F 
(0),  to  meet  college  requirements,  or  to 
improve  a student’s  grade  point  average. 
The  student  must  repeat  the  same  course. 
Another  course  may  be  substituted  only 
with  the  approval  of  an  academic  advisor 
and  the  chairperson  of  the  department. 
Credit  will  be  awarded  only  for  one  of  the 
two  courses  and  the  higher  of  the  two 
grades  will  be  calculated  in  the  grade  point 
average.  The  original  grade  remains  on  the 
transcript.  It  is  the  student’s  responsibility 
to  submit  a completed  credit  deficiency 
form  from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  to 
complete  the  process. 

INCOMPLETE  GRADES 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  who  have 
been  unable  to  complete  the  work  of  a 
course  may  petition  to  receive  a grade  of 
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INC.  Such  requests  will  be  granted  only  for 
extraordinary  reasons,  e.g.,  serious  pro- 
longed illness.  A form  for  each  INC  must 
be  signed  by  the  faculty  member  and  the 
student.  The  form  is  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  by  the  faculty  mem- 
ber with  the  final  grade  roster. 

Incomplete  grades  from  the  fall  semester 
must  be  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  by  February  1 . 
Spring  and  summer  incomplete  grades  must 
be  completed  and  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar  by  October  1.  Incomplete 
grades  not  received  by  the  deadline  auto- 
matically become  an  F (0).  In  extraordinary 
circumstances,  the  Registrar,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  student  and  faculty  member, 
may  extend  the  INC,  but  not  beyond  the 
final  day  of  that  semester/term.  If  the  work 
is  not  completed  by  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter/term, the  INC  automatically  becomes 
an  F (0). 

GRADE  CHANGES 

Changes  in  any  assigned  grade  will  not  be 
made  beyond  one  semester  after  the  initial 
awarding  of  the  grade.  A student  who, 
after  consultation  with  the  faculty  member, 
wishes  to  challenge  a grade  on  a transcript 
or  grade  report,  should  follow  procedures 
outlined  in  the  Release  of  Student  Informa- 
tion Policy  available  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Students  receive  an  official  grade  report  at 
the  end  of  each  semester/session.  The  Col- 
lege must  withhold  copies  of  grade  reports 
and  transcripts  of  students  with  certain 
conditions,  such  as  outstanding  financial 
obligations  and  non-compliance  with  the 
Massachusetts  Immunization  Law. 


Transcripts  are  provided  at  the  written 
request  of  students  or  graduates  at  a cost 
of  $5  per  transcript.  Requests  are  usually 
fulfilled  within  five  working  days. 

STUDENT  CONFIDENTIALITY 

Emmanuel  College  regulates  access  to  and 
release  of  a student’s  records  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Family  Educa- 
tional Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  as 
amended  (PL  93-380,  Section  438,  The 
General  Education  Provisions  Act).  The 
purpose  of  this  act  is  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  students  regarding  the  release  of  records 
and  access  to  records  maintained  by  the 
institution. 

In  compliance  with  the  Family  Education 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (the  Buck- 
ley  Amendment),  Emmanuel  College  has 
committed  itself  to  protecting  the  privacy 
rights  of  its  students  and  to  maintaining 
the  confidentiality  of  its  records.  A copy  of 
this  law  is  available  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

Certain  personally  identifiable  information 
from  a student’s  education  record,  desig- 
nated by  Emmanuel  College  as  directory 
information,  may  be  released  without  the 
student’s  prior  consent.  A student  who  so 
wishes  has  the  absolute  right  to  prevent  the 
release  of  this  information.  In  order  to  do 
so,  the  student  must  complete  a form 
requesting  non-disclosure  of  directory 
information  by  the  end  of  the  add/drop 
period.  This  form  is  available  in  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar. 

Directory  information  includes  name,  home 
and  electronic  address,  home  and  work 
telephone  numbers,  date  and  place  of  birth, 
program  of  enrollment,  anticipated  date  of 
graduation,  degrees  and  awards  received, 
the  most  recent  previous  educational 
agency  or  institution  attended,  and  other 
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similar  information.  Some  or  all  of  this 
information  may  be  published  in  directo- 
ries such  as  a student  directory,  an  elec- 
tronic student  directory  or  other  campus 
publications. 

With  regard  to  external  inquiries,  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  will  verify  directory 
information,  unless  advised  to  the  contrary 
by  the  student  as  indicated  above.  “Verify” 
means  to  affirm  or  deny  the  correctness  of 
the  information.  The  College  will  not  pro- 
vide corrections  for  inaccurate  information. 
All  non-directory  information  that  is  con- 
sidered confidential  will  not  be  released  to 
outside  inquiries  without  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  student.  However,  the  College 
will  verify  financial  awards  and  release 
data  for  government  agencies. 

Students  have  the  right  to  review  their  edu- 
cation records.  A student  may  waive  this 
right  in  special  cases  of  confidential  letters 
of  recommendation  relative  to  admission  to 
any  educational  agency  or  institution, 
application  for  employment,  receipt  of 
financial  aid  form,  or  receipt  of  any  serv- 
ices or  benefits  from  such  an  agency  or 
institution.  A copy  of  the  Reports  and 
Records:  Release  of  Student  Information 
Policy  is  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Reg- 
istrar. 

ID  CARDS 

For  the  safety  of  all,  it  is  imperative  that 
students,  employees  and  faculty  members 
have  a valid  Emmanuel  College  photo  iden- 
tification card  on  their  person  while  attend- 
ing classes  or  visiting  the  campuses. 

The  Security  Office  is  located  in  the 
Administration  Building,  room  J001  at  the 
Boston  campus.  Students  must  be  regis- 
tered and  present  documentation  from  the 
College  that  has  their  student  ID  number  in 


order  to  receive  a photo  ID.  The  Security 
Office  can  be  reached  at  617-735-9710. 

COMPUTER  LITERACY 
REQUIREMENT 

All  undergraduate  students  at  Emmanuel 
College  are  required  to  demonstrate  com- 
puter literacy  within  their  first  year  as  an 
Emmanuel  student.  Students  may  transfer 
credits  for  a computer  course,  may  take  the 
introduction  to  computer  science  course 
offered  in  the  Business  Administration  pro- 
gram, or  use  a CLEP  exam  to  meet  the 
requirements.  The  course  or  the  equivalent 
must  be  completed  within  the  student’s  first 
year  at  Emmanuel  College.  A competency 
exam  is  available  through  Emmanuel  (no 
credit).  If  you  have  questions  about  this 
policy,  please  contact  your  academic  advi- 
sor. 

BOOKSTORE  INFORMATION 

Students  may  order  materials  online  at  the 
Emmanuel  College  web  page: 

www.emmanuel.bkstore.com 

Students  may  also  phone  or  e-mail  their 
book  order  to  the  Emmanuel  College  book- 
store at  one  of  the  following  contacts: 

Telephone:  617-264-7697  or 
617-739-2232 

E-mail:  bkstore@emmanuel.edu 

The  course  title  and  number  may  be  found 
in  your  course  module.  The  bookstore  will 
send  the  textbooks  required  for  the  course. 
Shipping  is  free  for  orders  placed  more 
than  10  business  days  prior  to  the  session 
start.  An  express  mailing  charge  will  be 
applied  for  books  ordered  within  10  busi- 
ness days  of  the  session  start.  Please  pur- 
chase your  textbooks  one  session  at  a time, 
since  textbooks  may  change  or  new  edi- 
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tions  may  be  published.  If  you  use  e-mail, 
please  ask  to  receive  a confirmation  phone 
call  to  be  sure  that  your  order  is  being 
processed.  If  you  phone  in,  please  identify 
yourself  as  a GPP  (Graduate  and  Profes- 
sional Programs)  student.  Students  can  also 
pick  up  their  books  at  the  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege Bookstore,  400  The  Fenway,  Adminis- 
tration Building.  Call  the  bookstore  or 
check  the  web  site  for  hours  at 
www.emmanuel.bkstore.com. 

ETHICAL  STATEMENT 

Courses  in  the  curriculum  serve  as  an  open 
forum  where  students  readily  share  experi- 
ences, knowledge,  feelings,  reactions  and 
opinions.  This  openness  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  learning  process.  To  ensure  an  open 
exchange,  confidentiality  must  be  respected 
at  all  times  both  in  and  out  of  the  class- 
room. It  shall  be  a violation  of  the  ethical 
standards  applicable  to  all  students  for  any 
student  to  use  information  shared,  or  com- 
ments or  opinions  expressed  by  another 
student  during  classroom  discussions,  in  a 
manner  which  is  intended  to  or  has  the 
possibility  to  humiliate,  embarrass,  harass, 
damage  or  cause  injury  to  the  student  in 
his  or  her  personal,  public  or  professional 
life.  Comments  about  courses  or  the  pro- 
gram should  reflect  your  own  experiences, 
feelings  and  reactions. 

ACADEMIC  INTEGRITY  POLICY 

All  Emmanuel  students  are  responsible  for 
understanding  and  adhering  to  standards 
of  academic  integrity.  A copy  of  the  Acade- 
mic Integrity  Policy  is  available  on  the  web 
site  at: 

www.emmanuel.edu/gpp/resources/integrity 


POLICY  ON  COMMENCEMENT 
PARTICIPATION 

Students  must  have  completed  ALL  course 
requirements  in  order  to  participate  in 
commencement.  Students  in  the  Graduate 
and  Professional  Programs  enter  at  multi- 
ple points  throughout  the  academic  year, 
therefore  they  may  not  necessarily  com- 
plete program  requirements  in  time  for  a 
May  commencement.  The  flexibility  in 
allowing  multiple  entry  times  means  that 
students  must  either  plan  coursework  so 
that  they  finish  prior  to  the  deadline  for 
May  commencement,  or  they  must  wait  for 
the  ceremony  subsequent  to  their  final 
coursework. 

Any  student  planning  to  graduate  must  be 
financially  clear  with  the  Business  Office. 
This  means  that  the  student  must  have  a 
zero  balance. 

TRANSFER  CREDITS  AND 
NON-TRADITIONAL  CREDITS 

ECAP  and  Nursing  students 

All  transfer  credits  from  other  institutions 
are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  office 
before  the  completion  of  12  credits.  Stu- 
dents will  not  be  able  to  register  for  the 
fourth  course  without  a completed  applica- 
tion. An  accepted  student  is  eligible  to  take 
a maximum  of  two  courses  at  other  institu- 
tions with  approval  from  their  advisor. 
These  transfer  credits  are  subject  to  all 
other  transfer  credit  standards.  Students 
may  not  take  courses  at  another  institution 
during  their  final  semester  at  Emmanuel. 

Only  transfer  courses  in  which  a grade  of 
“C”  (2.0)  or  better  is  awarded  will  be 
granted  credit.  Courses  taken  at  other  insti- 
tutions will  be  recorded  as  transfer  credits 
on  the  student’s  transcript.  The  transfer 
course  grades  will  not  be  included  in  the 
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calculation  of  the  student’s  grade  point 
average.  The  student  is  responsible  for 
obtaining  and  completing  the  appropriate 
form,  including  the  required  permissions, 
before  registering  for  a course  at  another 
institution.  Study  Off-Campus  forms  are 
available  from  the  student’s  advisor.  Stu- 
dents receiving  financial  aid  are  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  they  do  not  lose  eligibil- 
ity. 

All  undergraduate  CLEP  and  Dantes  exams 
and  experiential  learning  portfolios  must 
be  completed  and  results  submitted  to  the 
office  prior  to  the  start  of  the  student’s  last 
semester  at  Emmanuel.  A student  may  earn 
a maximum  of  32  credits  (eight  courses) 
through  credit  by  examination  (CLEP  and 
Dantes)  or  through  portfolio  assessment. 

HONORS 

Undergraduate  Dean’s  List 

In  January,  June  and  September,  the  Acade- 
mic Dean  publishes  the  names  of  under- 
graduate students  who  attained  academic 
distinction  the  preceding  term.  Students 
with  a grade  point  average  of  3.5  with  four 
graded  courses  (no  pass/fail)  and  no  incom- 
plete grades  at  the  close  of  the  term  achieve 
placement  on  the  Dean’s  List.  The  records 
of  students  in  designated  IP  (in  progress) 
courses  will  be  individually  evaluated  for 
honors. 

Sister  Marie  Barry  Scholars 

Sister  Marie  Barry  was  the  President  of 
Emmanuel  College  from  1969  to  1975  and 
she  welcomed  the  first  group  of  adult  stu- 
dents to  Emmanuel  College  in  September 
of  1974.  Nursing  students  who  have  com- 
pleted two  graded  courses  during  a term 
with  a grade  point  average  of  3.5  or  better 
(no  pass/fail)  and  no  grades  of  incomplete 
are  honored  with  the  title  of  Sister  Marie 
Barry  Scholar. 


ECAP  Scholars 

Business  Administration  students  who  have 
completed  three  graded  courses  (no 
pass/fail)  during  a term  with  a grade  point 
average  of  3.5  or  better  and  no  incomplete 
grades  at  the  close  of  the  term  are  awarded 
the  designation  of  ECAP  Scholar. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  any  of  these  hon- 
ors, the  student  must  be  formally  accepted 
into  their  program. 

Honors  for  Baccalaureate  Degrees 

Latin  Honors 

Latin  honors — cum  laude,  magna  cum 
laude  and  summa  cum  laude — are  awarded 
at  graduation  to  full-time  bachelor’s  degree 
candidates  who  have  achieved  high 
scholastic  performance.  Full-time  under- 
graduate adult  students  are  defined  as 
those  who  enroll  in  32  credits  (eight 
courses)  per  academic  year  (fall,  spring  and 
summer). 

The  minimum  grade  point  average  for  each 

honor  is  as  follows: 

cum  laude  3.5 

magna  cum  laude  3.7 

summa  cum  laude  3.9 

The  residency  requirement  to  be  eligible  for 
Latin  Honors  for  bachelor’s  candidates  in 
the  Graduate  and  Professional  Programs  is 
64  credits  (16  courses).  In  addition,  the 
bachelor’s  candidates  meeting  this  resi- 
dency requirement  must  have  completed  at 
least  one-half  of  their  degree  requirements 
at  Emmanuel  to  be  eligible  for  Latin  Hon- 
ors. 

If  students  fulfilling  the  above  criteria  carry 
fewer  courses  during  the  first  and  last 
semester  and  this  impacts  full-time  status 
for  the  academic  year  involved,  the  Regis- 
trar and  Dean  for  Graduate  and  Profes- 
sional Programs  will  determine  whether  or 
not  Latin  honors  should  be  awarded.  No 
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other  exceptions  to  the  full-time  status 
requirement  will  be  granted. 

Presidential  Honors 

Part-time  bachelor's  degree  candidates  in 
the  Graduate  &:  Professional  Programs 
who  do  not  meet  the  full-time  status 
requirement  to  be  eligible  for  Latin  Honors 
and  who  attain  a grade  point  average  of 
3.75  are  eligible  for  Presidential  Honors  at 
graduation. 

Graduate  students  are  not  eligible  for  Latin 
honors. 

INTERNATIONAL  CERTIFICATE  OF 
ELIGIBILITY 

International  students  must  carry  a mini- 
mum of  12  credits  per  semester  to  maintain 
their  Certificate  of  Eligibility. 

CLASS  STANDING 

Undergraduate  class  standing  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  courses  completed  by  the 
beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  the  aca- 
demic year;  for  second-year  standing,  eight 
courses;  for  third-year  standing,  16 
courses;  for  fourth-year  standing,  24 
courses;  and  for  graduation,  32  courses. 

ACADEMIC  REVIEW  BOARD 

The  Academic  Review  Board  reviews  peti- 
tions for  exceptions  to  academic  policies 
and  monitors  satisfactory  academic 
progress  of  students  towards  degree  com- 
pletion. Petition  forms  are  available  or  stu- 
dents may  put  the  request  in  writing  to 
their  academic  advisor. 

UNSATISFACTORY  ACADEMIC 
PROGRESS 

Academic  Probation 

If  a student  receives  below  a 2.0  in  any 
semester,  he/she  will  be  placed  on  academic 


probation  for  the  following  semester.  Dur- 
ing this  first  probationary  semester,  the  stu- 
dent must  not  receive  any  grades  of  INC. 
Academic  Leave/Dismissal 
If  the  student  fails  to  achieve  satisfactory 
academic  progress  (see  definition  of  Unsat- 
isfactory Academic  Progress  in  section 
above)  at  the  end  of  this  first  probationary 
semester,  the  student  will  be  dismissed  from 
the  College. 

Financial  Aid  Implications 

In  order  to  continue  receiving  financial 
assistance,  students  must  pass  a minimum 
of  67%  of  courses  attempted  after  the 
completion  of  two  semesters  and  maintain 
a cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0 
after  the  completion  of  four  semesters.  Pri- 
vate student  loans  may  be  available  to  stu- 
dents who  are  not  maintaining  satisfactory 
academic  progress. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

A student  may  take  a voluntary  leave  of 
absence  for  one  semester  after  consultation 
with  their  Academic  Advisor.  During  this 
time,  a student  ordinarily  does  not  study  at 
another  college  and  should  be  in  consulta- 
tion with  their  Academic  Advisor  and  the 
Office  of  Student  Financial  Services. 

WITHDRAWAL 

Students  may  withdraw  officially  from  the 
college  at  any  time  with  the  written  author- 
ization of  their  Academic  Advisor,  the 
appropriate  Dean  and  the  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Services.  Failure  to  register  for 
courses  over  one  academic  year  constitutes 
an  automatic  administrative  withdrawal. 
Mere  absence  from  classes  and  examina- 
tions is  not  a withdrawal,  nor  does  it 
reduce  financial  obligations.  A student 
holding  Perkins  Loans  (formerly  National 
Direct  Student  Loans),  a Massachusetts  no- 
interest loan  or  a Federal  Direct  Stafford 
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Loan  must  complete  exit  counseling  upon 
withdrawal. 

READMISSION  POLICY 

Students  who  have  been  on  withdrawal,  yet 
were  previously  formally  accepted  in  the 
program,  will  need  to  submit  a new  appli- 
cation and  one  letter  of  recommendation  in 
order  to  be  readmitted  into  the  program. 

Students  who  have  been  withdrawn  and 
had  never  been  formally  accepted  in  the 
program  will  need  to  submit  a new  appli- 
cation along  with  all  other  required  docu- 
ments. 

In  either  case,  the  student  does  not  have  to 
pay  the  application  fee  again. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

A minimum  of  128  credits  is  required  for 
the  undergraduate  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  degrees. 

A grade  of  C or  better  is  required  for  grad- 
uation in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  degrees  (a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  2.0).  A grade  of  (C)  or 
better  is  required  for  major/upper  division 
courses  (a  cumulative  grade  point  average 
of  2.0). 

A minimum  of  36  credits  is  required  for  a 
graduate  degree.  Students  must  earn  a C or 
better  in  graduate  courses.  A cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  3.0  is  required  for 
graduate  degree  or  certificate 

RESIDENCY  REQUIREMENTS 

Undergraduate  students  of  the  Graduate 
and  Professional  Programs  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  48  credits  (12  courses)  at 
Emmanuel  College  to  receive  a bachelor’s 
degree.  Graduate  students  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  30  credits  (10  courses)  at 


Emmanuel  College  to  receive  a graduate 
degree.  In  both  cases,  the  student’s  final 
semester  must  be  completed  at  Emmanuel 
College. 

DEGREE  APPLICATION 

A Degree  Application  form  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  academic  advis- 
ing office  by  September  15  for  December 
completion  and  by  February  15  for  May 
completion.  The  College  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  graduation  of  any  stu- 
dent who  fails  to  submit  this  form.  Partici- 
pation in  the  May  commencement 
ceremony  will  be  allowed  upon  successful 
completion  of  all  academic  requirements. 

GRADUATION  RATES 

Public  Law  101-524,  the  Student  Right-to- 
Know  and  Campus  Security  Act  requires 
all  institutions  of  higher  education  receiv- 
ing Title  IV  funds  to  disclose  the  gradua- 
tion rates  of  full-time  students  who  are 
attending  college  for  the  first  time.  In 
accordance  with  this  law,  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege’s graduation  rates  are  available  in  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar. 

NURSING  HONOR  SOCIETY 

Eligible  students  may  apply  for  member- 
ship in  the  Pi  Epsilon  Chapter,  Sigma  Theta 
Tau  International  Honor  Society  of  Nurs- 
ing. 

DISTINCTION  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
NURSING 

Students  who  receive  a grade  point  average 
of  3.5  in  major  courses  and  who  success- 
fully complete  a significant  senior  project 
in  NURS41 69  or  NURS4170,  determined 
in  consultation  with  the  department,  may 
graduate  with  distinction  in  the  field  of 


concentration. 


, 
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Support  Services 


ACADEMIC  ADVISING 

Integral  to  an  Emmanuel  College  education 
is  the  advising  program  for  its  students. 

The  Academic  Advising  program  provides 
a comprehensive  framework  where  stu- 
dents are  able  to  explore  the  curriculum 
and  focus  on  achieving  their  goals  effec- 
tively. Students  may  meet  regularly  with 
their  academic  advisors  to  learn  academic 
policies  and  procedures,  to  develop  short 
and  long-term  academic  plans,  to  discuss 
academic  progress,  to  select  and  schedule 
courses  and  for  referrals  to  additional 
resources. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  fulfilling 
graduation  requirements  rests  with  the  stu- 
dent. 

ACADEMIC  COMPUTER  CENTER 

The  Academic  Computer  Center  located  in 
room  010  of  the  Cardinal  Cushing  Library, 
the  Macintosh  classroom/lab  located  in 
room  410-411  in  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, and  the  PC  classrooms  located  in 
Admin  012  and  rooms  224,  225  and  226 
of  Marian  Hall,  are  equipped  to  assist  stu- 
dents and  faculty  in  integrating  computers 
across  the  curriculum.  A growing  software 
library,  new  technology,  e-mail  and  the 
Internet  are  available  in  all  locations  for  all 
students  and  faculty  members. 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

The  language  laboratory  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement and  support  classroom  instruction 
in  foreign  languages.  Located  in  the  Cardi- 
nal Cushing  Library,  the  language  labora- 


tory provides  audiovisual  equipment  for 
students  to  enhance  their  speaking  and  lis- 
tening skills. 

INTERNSHIPS  AND  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  OFFICE 

The  Internships  and  Career  Development 
Office  offers  programs  on  career  planning, 
assessment  and  goal  setting.  Workshops  on 
resume  writing,  job  search  skills,  and  inter- 
viewing skills  are  just  some  of  the  services 
offered  to  students.  There  is  also  a Career 
Advisory  Network  of  over  300  committed 
alumni  who  are  available  for  networking, 
career  advice  and  mentorship.  Other  office 
services  include  job  postings,  individual 
career  counseling  and  career  planning  and 
programming  events. 

EXPERIENTIAL  LEARNING  CREDITS 

Emmanuel  College  recognizes  that  many  of 
its  students  have  been  employed  and  pro- 
fessionally active  for  some  time.  Therefore, 
a bachelor’s  candidate  may  receive  credit 
for  experiences  that  led  to  college  level 
learning.  Students  who  are  eligible  for 
experiential  learning  credit  may  register  for 
EXP6103  Experiential  Learning  and 
Assessment  to  develop  portfolios  that  doc- 
ument college  level  learning.  This  credit  is 
applicable  only  to  an  Emmanuel  degree. 
Students  must  register  for  this  course  at 
least  two  semesters  before  they  complete 
degree  requirements.  Please  note  that  BSN 
students  may  not  apply  for  Experiential 
Learning  credits. 
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Students  can  earn  college  credit  by  taking 
any  of  the  following  examinations:  CLEP, 
DANTES  or  PEP.  Credit  may  be  awarded 
through  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion for  some  courses  taken  through  the 
military  and  in  business/industry.  Credits 
earned  through  documentation  of  college 
level  learning  are  considered  transfer  cred- 
its. Details  are  available  through  the  advi- 
sors for  the  Graduate  and  Professional 
Programs. 

LIBRARY  SERVICES 

The  Cardinal  Cushing  Library,  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Emmanuel  College  com- 
munity, houses  reference  and  circulating 
collections  as  well  as  interdisciplinary 
online  databases  and  journals.  The  library 
holds  over  92,000  titles  in  all  formats  (e.g., 
books,  CDs,  videos,  microfilm,  reference 
materials,  Rare  Books,  Catholic  fiction) 
that  support  all  academic  disciplines  of  the 
College  and  210,000  items  in  all  formats. 

In  addition,  the  library  maintains  nearly 
400  journal  subscriptions  and  39  online 
reference  database  resources,  the  majority 
of  which  have  off-campus  access  capabili- 
ties. The  library  staff  offers  bibliographic 
instruction  sessions,  workshops,  and  web 
site  tutorials  in  research  technique. 

The  Janet  M.  Daley  Library  Lecture  Hall 
provides  a technological  center  on  the 
Emmanuel  campus  for  lectures,  courses, 
programs  and  special  events.  The  Janet  M. 
Daley  Library  Lecture  Hall  encourages 
interactive  learning,  facilitates  connections 
across  disciplines  and  provides  an  unparal- 
leled educational  resource  in  the  heart  of 
the  library. 

The  library’s  automated  network,  Fenway 
Libraries  Online  (FLO),  provides  online 
access  to  Emmanuel’s  collections  as  well  as 
to  the  collections  of  other  area  institutions. 


Emmanuel  College,  together  with  Emerson 
College,  Lesley  University,  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art,  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences,  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Wentworth  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Wheelock  Colleg  form 
FLO.  The  FLO  network  maintains  a shared 
online  catalog  of  the  members’  respective 
holdings,  offers  walk-in  circulation  and  ref- 
erence privileges  and  provides  interlibrary 
loan  services  for  document  delivery  of 
books  and  journal  articles. 

The  Cardinal  Cushing  Library  is  also  a 
member  of  the  15-library  Fenway  Library 
Consortium  (FLC)  which  grants  students 
and  faculty  access  to  the  1.5  million  vol- 
umes collectively  held.  The  Fenway  Library 
Consortium  includes  the  Brookline  Public 
Library,  Hebrew  College,  Roxbury  Com- 
munity College,  Simmons  College,  Suffolk 
University,  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Boston,  and  the  nine  members  of  Fenway 
Libraries  Online.  All  15  institutions  pro- 
vide open  access  to  research  collections, 
and  most  offer  circulation  privileges. 

MEDIA  SERVICES 

The  Media  Services  Department  provides 
video,  audio,  slide,  film  and  overhead  LCD 
projection  equipment  and  video  cameras. 
Reservation  request  forms  for  reserving 
and  borrowing  media  items  are  available  at 
the  Library  Circulation  Desk  and  online. 
The  library  also  maintains  multimedia  lis- 
tening and  viewing  rooms  equipped  with 
audiocassette  decks,  VCRs,  monitors,  and 
CD  players  for  use  by  the  College  commu- 
nity. In  addition,  the  media  director  offers 
technical  workshops  and  instructional  ses- 
sions for  video  production  techniques. 
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CAMPUS  MINISTRY 

The  Campus  Ministry  staff  works  to  pro- 
vide students  with  opportunities  to  develop 
and  nurture  their  faith  life.  These  include 
liturgies,  retreats,  educational  program- 
ming, sacramental  preparation  and  infor- 
mal discussions.  Additionally,  the  quest  for 
social  justice  leading  to  social  action  is  a 
deeply  held  conviction  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege. Campus  Ministry  coordinates  and 
sponsors  many  collaborative  projects  that 
encourage  participation  in  community 
service. 


COUNSELING  SERVICES 

The  Counseling  and  Health  Office  provides 
assistance  to  any  member  of  the  Emmanuel 
College  community  who  wishes  to  discuss 
a matter  of  personal  concern  in  a support- 
ive and  confidential  atmosphere.  Work- 
shops and  group  discussion  on  such  topics 
as  relationships,  stress,  interpersonal  com- 
munication, relaxation  techniques  and 
assertiveness  training  are  offered  periodi- 
cally. Short-term  counseling  is  available 
upon  request  and  special  interest  support 
groups  are  formed  on  occasion. 
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Finances 


BILLING  PROCEDURES 

The  tuition  and  fees  for  students  are  billed 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
session.  You  may  use  most  financial  aid  as 
credit  toward  your  bill.  Student  loans  of  all 
types  may  be  used  as  credit  only  if  your 
loan  has  been  approved  by  the  College  and 
by  the  private  lender.  It  is  your  responsibil- 
ity to  pay  any  balance  remaining  after 
financial  aid.  All  balances  must  be  paid  on 


or  before  the  first  day  of  class  unless 
another  payment  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  the  Office  of  Student  Financial 
Services.  A student  is  considered  officially 
registered  only  when  all  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  College  have  been  met  or  speci- 
fied arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Office  of  Student  Financial  Services  for  a 
plan  of  deferred  payment. 


SCHEDULE  OF  FEES  FOR  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE 
GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Application  fee  (non  refundable)  $50 


ECAP 

Nursing 

Graduate 

Portfolio  Assessment  fee 
Health  Coverage  (estimate) 


$1172  per  course 
$1360  per  course 
$1752  per  course 

$55  per  undergraduate  credit  hour  accepted 
$1148  undergraduates 
$2264  graduates 


$100 


Late  payment  fee  (per  month) 
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PAYMENT  METHODS 

Credit  card  payments  (MasterCard  and 
Discover)  may  be  made  online  at 
www.emmanuel.edu/gpp/pay  or  you  may 
pay  with  Visa,  MasterCard  and  Discover 
by  calling  (617)  735-9938. 

Check  or  money  order  may  be  mailed  to: 
Emmanuel  College 
PO  Box  847103 
Boston,  MA  02284-7103 

Be  sure  to  include  student’s  name  and 
social  security  number  or  College  identifi- 
cation number  on  the  check  or  money 
order. 

Deferred  Payment  Plan 

If  your  company  offers  a tuition  assistance 
program,  you  may  enroll  in  the  College’s 
deferred  payment  plan.  To  enroll  in  this 
plan,  you  must  provide  a letter  from  your 
employer  on  company  letterhead  stating 
your  name,  your  eligibility  for  tuition  assis- 
tance and  the  company  policy  on  tuition 
assistance.  This  documentation  must  be 
updated  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year,  prior  to  the  start  of  class  and  will 
defer  your  payment  for  four  weeks  after 
the  end  of  the  session. 

If  you  are  graduating,  the  balance  on  your 
student  account  must  be  paid  in  full  prior 
to  graduation  and  may  not  be  deferred.  If 
your  company  requires  proof  of  payment 
prior  to  providing  tuition  reimbursement, 
you  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  deferred 
payment  plan. 

DELINQUENT  ACCOUNTS 

If  you  have  an  outstanding  balance  you  are 
ineligible  to  attend  classes,  register  for 
future  courses,  or  receive  a diploma  or  an 
official  academic  transcript.  If  payment  is 


not  received  in  a timely  manner,  a $100 
late  fee  will  be  assessed  to  your  account.  If 
your  account  remains  delinquent,  the 
account  will  be  referred  to  a collection 
agency  and  you  will  be  responsible  for  the 
costs  incurred  with  the  collection  effort. 
Once  an  account  is  referred  to  an  outside 
agency,  all  inquiries  and  payments  are 
made  to  the  collection  agency. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
requires  students  enrolled  at  least  three- 
quarter  time  to  be  covered  under  an 
acceptable  health  insurance  plan.  If  you  are 
enrolled  at  least  three-quarter  time  you  will 
automatically  be  billed  for  the  cost  of  the 
insurance  unless  a health  insurance  waiver 
is  submitted.  The  waiver  may  be  completed 
online  at  www.universityhealthplans.com. 

If  you  are  interested  in  enrolling  in  the  Col- 
lege’s health  insurance  plan,  you  may  do  so 
online  at  www.universityhealthplans.com. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

To  apply  for  financial  aid  for  the  2006- 
2007  academic  year,  you  must  complete  a 
2006-2007  Emmanuel  College  application 
for  financial  aid  and  a 2006-2007  Free 
Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid 
(FAFSA).  You  may  complete  both  of  these 
forms  online  at 

www.emmanuel.edu/gpp/tuition/aidapplica- 
tion.asp  or  you  may  contact  our  office  to 
have  the  forms  mailed  to  you.  Some  stu- 
dents may  need  to  provide  signed  copies  of 
their  2005  Federal  Income  Tax  Returns. 
You  will  receive  notification  from  the 
Office  of  Student  Financial  Services  if  addi- 
tional information  is  needed  to  determine 
your  eligibility  for  financial  aid. 
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Eligibility  Requirements  for 
Financial  Aid 

To  receive  federal  and/or  state  funded 
financial  aid,  a student  must  be:  accepted 
to  and  enrolled  in  a degree  granting  pro- 
gram at  Emmanuel  College;  be  a citizen, 
national,  or  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States  or  its  trust  territories;  main- 
tain at  least  half-time  (six  credits)  enroll- 
ment status  (except  for  Federal  Pell  Grant 
awards);  maintain  satisfactory  academic 
progress  as  defined  in  the  Academic  Cata- 
log; be  free  from  default  status  on  any  pre- 
vious student  loan  or  aid  refund  obligation; 
and  maintain  compliance  with  selective 
service  requirements.  In  addition,  for  most 
forms  of  financial  aid,  students  must 
demonstrate  financial  need. 

Your  financial  need  is  determined  by  sub- 
tracting the  Expected  Family  Contribution 
(EFC),  as  determined  from  the  information 
provided  on  the  Free  Application  for  Fed- 
eral Student  Aid  (FAFSA),  from  the  cost  of 
attendance,  as  determined  by  program  of 
study,  enrollment  status  and  residency  sta- 
tus (off-campus).  The  cost  of  attendance 
includes  charges  that  are  billed  to  you 
directly  by  the  College,  called  direct  costs 
(such  as  tuition,  fees  and  parking),  and 
indirect  expenses  that  students  may  need  to 
consider  (such  as  books,  supplies,  trans- 
portation and  personal  living  expenses).  If 
your  enrollment  status  changes,  your  stu- 
dent budget  may  also  change.  If  this  results 
in  an  adjustment  to  your  financial  aid  eligi- 
bility, you  will  be  notified  with  a revised 
Financial  Aid  Award  Letter. 

All  financial  assistance,  regardless  of  its 
source,  will  be  credited  first  toward  institu- 
tional costs.  Withdrawal  or  reduction  in 
credit  load  may  result  in  an  adjustment  to 
or  cancellation  of  your  financial  aid  award. 
You  are  responsible  for  reading  and  under- 
standing all  materials  sent  to  you,  including 


information  published  in  the  Academic 
Catalog.  You  must  meet  all  eligibility 
requirements  to  be  awarded  and  renew 
financial  aid.  If  at  any  time  you  cease  to  be 
eligible,  your  financial  aid  will  be  canceled 
and  you  will  be  responsible  for  the  balance 
on  your  student  account. 

Financial  Aid  Award  Descriptions 

Eligibility  for  financial  aid  varies  based  on 
the  criteria  of  the  specific  award.  Your 
financial  need  is  determined  through  an 
evaluation  of  your  Free  Application  for 
Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA)  each  year. 
Undergraduate  full-time  enrollment  is 
based  upon  12  or  more  credits  per  semes- 
ter; three-quarter-time  is  based  on  9-11 
credits;  and  half-time  is  based  on  6-8  cred- 
its per  semester.  Less  than  half-time  is 
based  on  an  enrollment  of  less  than  6 cred- 
its per  semester.  Graduate  students  must  be 
enrolled  in  at  least  6 credits  per  semester  to 
be  eligible  for  any  financial  aid.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  your  need-based  aid  be 
greater  than  your  demonstrated  financial 
need,  nor  can  your  total  award  package, 
including  loans,  be  greater  than  your  cost 
of  attendance. 

Grants  and  Scholarships 

Federal  Pell  Grant 

A Federal  Pell  Grant  is  gift  aid  from  the 
federal  government  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents with  exceptionally  high  need. 

State  Grants 

State  grants  are  types  of  gift  aid  from  the 
state  of  residence  of  full-time  undergradu- 
ate students  with  exceptional  financial 
need.  Awards  are  estimated  until  the  Col- 
lege receives  notification  from  the  state’s 
scholarship  office. 

Massachusetts  Part-time  Grant 
A Massachusetts  Part-time  Grant  is  gift  aid 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
for  part-time  undergraduate  students  with 
exceptional  financial  need. 
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Student  Loans 

Subsidized  Loans 

Students  who  demonstrate  financial  need 
are  eligible  for  the  Subsidized  Federal 
Stafford  Loan.  The  federal  government 
pays  interest  while  the  student  borrower  is 
enrolled  at  least  half-time  in  school  and  six 
months  thereafter. 

Unsubsidized  Loans 

Students  who  do  not  demonstrate  financial 
need  are  eligible  for  the  Unsubsidized  Fed- 
eral Stafford  Loan.  The  student  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  interest  on  the  Unsubsidized 
loans  even  during  periods  of  enrollment. 
Borrowers  may  choose  to  defer  the  interest 
payments  while  in  school  and  during  their 
six-month  grace  period,  but  the  interest 
will  be  capitalized. 

Loan  Requirements 

To  borrow  a Federal  Stafford  Loan,  you 
are  required  to  complete  a Master  Promis- 
sory Note  (MPN)  and  Entrance  Counseling 
within  the  term  they  are  attending  courses. 
This  process  must  only  be  done  once 
throughout  your  academic  career.  The 
MPN  and  Entrance  Counseling  instructions 
are  mailed  to  borrowers  either  with  the 
financial  aid  award  letter  or  after  the  finan- 
cial aid  award. 

Alternative  Loan  Options 
If  you  have  a balance  remaining  after 
financial  aid  or  if  you  prefer  not  to  apply 
for  need-based  financial  aid,  there  are  pri- 
vate loans  available  to  assist  with  your 
educational  costs.  The  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Services  recommends  the  Nellie 
Mae  Student  EXCEL  Loan.  Information 
regarding  this  loan  is  available  in  the 
Office  of  Student  Financial  Services,  online 
at  www.nelliemae.com/emmanuel  or  by 
calling  Nellie  Mae  at  1-800-634-9308 


Satisfactory  Academic  Progress 

To  continue  receiving  financial  assistance, 
financial  aid  recipients  are  required  to 
maintain  satisfactory  academic  progress 
toward  their  degree.  These  requirements 
stipulate  that  students  maintain  a minimum 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  after 
completion  of  four  semesters  of  attendance. 
Students  must  also  successfully  complete 
67%  of  the  attempted  credits  during  each 
academic  year,  and  must  complete  their 
degree  program  within  150%  of  the  nor- 
mal length  of  the  program.  Please  refer  to 
page  190  for  more  information  regarding 
Satisfactory  Academic  Progress. 

CREDIT  BALANCES 

If  you  have  a credit  balance  due  to  excess 
financial  aid,  tuition  remission  or  an  over- 
payment, a refund  check  will  be  mailed  to 
your  permanent  home  address  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  semester.  If  you  would  like  to 
carry  forward  this  credit  balance  to  the 
future  terms  please  complete  Credit  Autho- 
rization Form,  available  on  the  web  site  at 
www.emmanuel.edu/gpp/tuition/refund.asp 

Financial  aid  is  not  disbursed  until  enroll- 
ment verification  is  completed  for  the 
semester.  Please  refer  to  Important  Dates 
on  page  two  for  financial  aid  disbursement 
dates. 

PARKING  IN  BOSTON 

To  purchase  a parking  pass,  please  com- 
plete a parking  application  online  at 
http://www.emmanuel.edu/gpp/parking.asp 
Once  your  application  has  been  received, 
your  request  will  be  processed  and  your 
account  will  be  charged  based  on  the  rates 
below. 
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Once  your  request  is  processed,  you  may 
pick  up  your  parking  permit  on  the  first 
night  of  classes  at  Campus  Security 
(located  in  Room  J001  on  the  plaza  level  of 
the  Administration  Building).  Campus 
Security  will  only  have  parking  passes  for 
students  who  have  submitted  a completed 
parking  application  to  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Services. 

2006-2007  Parking  Rates: 

5-week  ECAP  session  pass:  $45.00 
7-week  graduate  accelerated  session  and 
nursing  pass:  $63.00 

10-week  ECAP  session  pass:  $90.00 
15-week  semester-based  session  pass: 
$135.00 

UPDATING  DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION 

It  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to  keep  the 
College  informed  of  any  changes  in  your 
name,  address  or  telephone  number.  You 
may  update  this  information  with  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar. 


CONTACT  INFORMATION 

Office  of  Student  Financial  Services 

Phone:  617-735-9938 

Fax:  617-735-9939 

Email:  financialservices@emmanuel.edu 
Office  Hours: 

Monday  through  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Friday  8:30  a.m.  - 4:30  p.m. 

Office  of  Graduate  and  Professional 
Programs 

Phone:  617-735-9700 

Fax:  617-735-9708 

Email:  gpp@emmanuel.edu 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

Phone:  617-735-9960 

Fax:  617-264-7705 

Email:  regmail@emmanuel.edu 
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Professional  Programs 


PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  (BSBA)-ECAP  Program 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  for  RNs  (BSN) 


Please  refer  to  specific  graduate  and  professional  programs  for  admission  requirements. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 
Administration  (BSBA)  - ECAP  Program 


The  business  administration  undergraduate 
program,  also  known  as  ECAP,  is  an  accel- 
erated degree  program  designed  for  adults. 
Courses  are  offered  one  night  per  week  in 
five-week  sessions  at  several  convenient 
locations  throughout  eastern  Massachu- 
setts. The  accelerated  course  format  allows 
students  to  earn  degrees  in  half  the  time  of 
traditional  semester-based  courses. 

ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  BSBA  program  should 
submit  the  following  materials  to  the  Grad- 
uate and  Professional  Programs: 

• a completed  Emmanuel  College  applica- 
tion with  the  $50  non-refundable  appli- 
cation fee 

• an  admissions  essay  on  motivations  and 
expectations  in  seeking  this  degree 

• two  letters  of  recommendation  (one  let- 
ter from  current  supervisor) 

• official  transcript(s)  of  post-secondary 
work  (if  applicable) 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 
General  Studies  Requirements: 

8 Course  Requirements 

One  speech  communication  course 
One  English  composition  course 
One  world  studies  course 
One  natural  science  course 
Three  humanities  courses  selected  from: 
art,  foreign  language,  history,  literature, 
music,  philosophy,  religious  studies 
One  religious  studies  course 


Students  must  complete  a degree  program 
within  eight  years  of  their  acceptance  into 
the  program  or  apply  for  an  extension. 


Lower  Division  Business/Management 
Requirements:  8 Course  Requirements 
ECON6101  Microeconomics 

ECON6103  Macroeconomics 

MGMT6101  Principles  of  Accounting  I 

MGMT6102  Principles  of  Accounting  II 

MGMT6105  Principles  of  Marketing 

MGMT6107  Management 
MGMT6109  Introduction  to  Computers* 

MATH61 17  Introduction  to  Statistics 

*competency  exam  available  (no  credit) 


Upper  Division  Business/Management 
Requirements:  10  Course 
Requirements 

MGMT7105  Ethical  Decision  Making 

MGMT7107  Human  Resource  Management 

MGMT7109  Corporate  Financial  Management 

MGMT71 1 1 Management  Information  Systems 

MGMT7113  Organizational  Behavior 

MGMT71 1 5 Business  Law 

MGMT71 17  Gender  Issues  in  Organizations 

MGMT7119  International  Management 

MGMT7121  Introduction  to  Business  Research 

MGMT7123  Business  Policy 


General  Elective  Requirements: 

6 Course  Requirements 

Total  Courses  Required  for  Degree:  32 

Residency  Requirement:  12  courses 
(eight  upper  division  courses) 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

The  following  courses  are  4-credit  courses. 

General  Studies  and  General  Elective 
Courses 

(*  denotes  General  Studies  courses.) 

ART6201  Topics  in  Western  Art  History 
(ART)  * 

Major  artistic  styles  are  surveyed  from  pre- 
history to  the  present.  Works  are  studied 
within  the  context  of  the  particular  histori- 
cal environment  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. Students  analyze  and  interpret  their 
technical,  formal  and  expressive  character- 
istics and  assess  their  value  as  evidence  of 
cultural  attitudes. 

LANG6101  Spanish  for  Health  Care 
Professionals 

This  course  is  designed  for  health  care 
providers  who  need  to  communicate  with 
Spanish-speaking  patients  and  co-workers 
as  part  of  their  daily  work.  This  is  a lan- 
guage immersion  course  for  students  with 
little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

BIOL6101  Biological  Concepts  of  Health 
and  Disease  (HEA)* 

Determinants  of  health  and  disease,  includ- 
ing coronary  and  respiratory  disease,  infec- 
tious disease,  immune  disorders,  genetic 
disease  and  cancer  are  explored.  Students 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  biology  of 
selected  major  diseases,  the  basis  of  diagno- 
sis or  treatment,  and  the  basic  functioning 
of  healthy  organ  systems. 

BIOL6103  Human  Nutrition  (HN)* 
Students  learn  the  roles  of  nutrients  in 
body  functioning,  nutritional  requirements 
of  individuals  and  populations  and  the 
vital  role  of  nutrition  in  health.  Food 
intakes  and  habits,  as  well  as  food  safety, 
food  processing,  consumerism  and  current 
nutritional  issues,  including  world  food 


concerns  and  malnutrition  are  discussed. 
Through  learning  nutrition,  students 
understand  the  scientific  method  and  how 
to  think  critically  about  biological  issues. 

ECON6105  Money,  Banking  and  the 
Economy  (MBE) 

The  history,  purpose  and  function  of 
money  and  banking  are  explored  in  today’s 
competitive  environment.  Students  examine 
commercial  banking,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  capital  markets  and  interest 
rates  and  their  effect  on  prices,  income  and 
employment.  Emphasis  is  on  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  monetary  pol- 
icy and  its  relationship  to  fiscal  policy. 
Prerequisites : ECON6101  and  ECON6103 

ECON6107  Economic  History  of  the 
Western  World  (EH) 

With  a major  emphasis  on  capitalism  and 
its  history  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
this  course  examines  the  significant  events 
and  social  upheavals  that  have  led  to 
changes  in  the  conduct  of  commerce, 
including  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the 
growth  of  unions,  the  role  of  government 
in  the  market  and  the  prospects  for  further 
change  in  the  21st  century.  Emphasis  is  on 
understanding  economics  as  an  evolving 
social  system  for  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  goods  and  services. 

Prerequisites:  ECON6101  and  ECON6103 

ECON6111  Government  and  the 
Nation’s  Economy  (GNE) 

This  intermediate-level  course  in  macroeco- 
nomic theory  provides  the  student  with  an 
in-depth  look  at  the  options  facing  govern- 
ment policy  makers  in  influencing  eco- 
nomic activity.  Analyzing  government’s 
motives  and  obligations  for  intervention  in 
the  marketplace,  students  will  learn  how 
government  effectively  implements  eco- 
nomic policy  and  the  costs  and  benefits 
associated  with  an  active  national  eco- 
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nomic  policy.  Government’s  domestic  role 
and  the  performance  of  the  macroeconomy 
are  explored  for  their  impact  on  the  global 
economy  and  world  trade. 

Prerequisites:  ECON6101  and  ECON6103 

ECON6113  Managerial  Economics  (ME) 
This  intermediate-level  course  in  microeco- 
nomic theory  provides  the  student  with  an 
in-depth  look  at  the  application  of  micro- 
economic  analysis  to  the  decision  making 
process.  The  theory  of  consumer  behavior 
and  the  production  and  cost  decisions  of 
the  individual  firm  are  analyzed.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  understanding 
decision-making  techniques  under  uncer- 
tainty and  risk,  and  the  influence  of 
monopolistic  elements  in  the  formation  of 
executive  business  policy. 

Prerequisites:  ECON6101  and  ECON6103 

ENGL6201  English  Composition  (ENG)"' 
This  course  presumes  a reasonable  compe- 
tency in  basic  writing  skills,  including  para- 
graph and  sentence  structure,  grammar, 
and  mechanics.  Students  concentrate  on 
critical,  analytical  and  argumentative 
essays,  as  well  as  effective  business  commu- 
nications of  varying  lengths. 

ENGL6203  Writing  for  Professionals 
(WRT) 

Students  with  the  opportunity  to  sharpen 
the  writing  and  editing  skills  necessary  for 
success  in  today’s  work  environment.  The 
focus  is  on  the  most  common  types  of  writ- 
ing required  of  the  business  professional, 
including  memos,  letters,  formal  and  infor- 
mal reports,  resumes,  and  cover  letters.  In 
addition  to  revising  their  own  work,  stu- 
dents will  also  engage  in  collaborative 
activities  designed  to  provide  practice  in 
reviewing  and  offering  feedback  to  other 
writers. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL6201 


EXP6103  Experiential  Learning  and 
Assessment  (EXP) 

Students  assess  their  learning  background, 
evaluate  it  with  college  level  learning,  and 
create  a Prior  Learning  Portfolio.  The  Port- 
folio can  be  submitted  to  the  College  in 
petition  for  academic  credit  for  learning 
gained  through  work  experience,  life  expe- 
rience, and/or  independent  study.  Theories 
of  adult  learning  and  learning  styles  are 
explored. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL6201 

HIST6111  Survey  of  Western  Civilization  I 
With  a focus  on  the  development  of  West- 
ern civilization  from  its  beginnings  in  the 
ancient  Near  East  through  its  flowering  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  students  examine  the 
political  and  military,  social  and  economic, 
and  intellectual  and  religious  contributions 
of  various  civilizations  that  contributed  to 
the  Western  heritage.  Major  topics  include 
the  nature  of  historical  inquiry  and  the  for- 
mation of  civilization,  the  ancient  empires 
and  nations  of  the  Near  East,  Greek  and 
Hellenistic  civilization,  Rome,  and  the  forg- 
ing of  Western  civilization  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  course  provides  students  with  an 
understanding  of  the  major  issues  of 
human  history  and  the  forging  of  a unique 
and  specifically  Western  civilization. 

HIST6113  Survey  of  Western  Civilization  II 
(CIV)* 

This  course  traces  the  evolution  of  modern 
Western  civilization.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
those  events  and  institutions  that  have  had 
a decisive  influence  on  modern  Western 
culture.  Major  themes  include  absolutism, 
the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution, 
the  great  wars  of  the  20th  century,  and  the 
ideologies  of  the  modern  world. 

MGMT6115  Project  Management 
Much  managerial  work  is  actually  project 
work.  Project  management  provides  stu- 
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dents  with  experience  using  planning  tools 
to  track  and  achieve  successful  project  out- 
comes, on  time  and  on  budget.  Techniques 
for  cost  estimation,  risk  analysis,  project 
team  effectiveness  and  contract  manage- 
ment will  be  studied. 

MGMT7129  Financial  Markets  (FM) 
Students  survey  financial  markets,  securi- 
ties and  institutions,  including  the  bond, 
mortgage  and  equity  markets.  Investment 
principles,  market  behavior  and  investment 
strategies  are  explored.  In  addition,  the 
course  examines  the  use  of  alternative 
investment  vehicles  in  an  investment  port- 
folio, including  futures  and  options,  float- 
ing rate  securities  and  other  more 
specialized  derivative  securities.  The  institu- 
tional features  of  the  major  markets  and 
their  role  in  facilitating  the  issue  of  new 
securities  and  their  subsequent  ownership 
transfer  is  examined. 

Prerequisite:  MGMT7109 

PHIL6101  Problems  of  Philosophy  (PHI)* 

This  course  introduces  some  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  concerning  the  nature  of 
reality,  knowledge,  God,  the  individual, 
others  and  society.  Students  will  study 
major  philosophers  of  various  historical 
periods. 

RELIG6110  Religion:  The  Human  Search 
for  Meaning  (HSM)* 

The  study  of  religion  as  a way  of  creating 
order  and  meaning  in  life  and  of  interpret- 
ing and  understanding  the  human  experi- 
ence. This  course  explores  the  significance 
of  religious  symbolism,  language  and  rit- 
ual, as  well  as  sacred  stories  and  texts,  and 
discusses  both  the  personal  and  commu- 
nal/social nature  and  implications  of  reli- 
gious faith  systems.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  bring  their  own  “search  for 
meaning”  into  dialogue  with  the  course 
materials. 


RELIG6111  Introduction  to  World 
Religions  (IWR)* 

Basic  introduction  to  the  academic  study  of 
World  Religions,  the  course  focuses  on 
beliefs,  doctrines,  ethics,  spirituality  and 
ritual  as  they  are  experienced  and  practiced 
in  some  of  the  major  world  religious  tradi- 
tions. In  addition,  students  will  consider 
the  ways  in  which  the  traditions  studied 
both  influence  and  are  influenced  by  their 
historical  and  contemporary  cultures  and 
contexts. 

SPCH6101  Speech  Communication  (SPE)* 
Effective  public  and  professional  presenta- 
tions are  critical  to  managerial  success. 

The  fundamentals  of  communication  pro- 
vide a practical  base  as  students  improve 
their  skill  and  confidence  in  these  areas. 

Lower  Division  Business/ 
Management  Courses 

ECON6103  Macroeconomics  (MAC) 
Macroeconomics  emphasizes  an  analysis  of 
the  economy  as  a whole  while  introducing 
principles  of  economics.  Topics  covered 
include  the  analysis  of  the  Gross  Domestic 
Product  and  its  cyclical  variability,  the 
analysis  of  inflation,  unemployment  and 
government  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
designed  to  foster  economic  growth  and 
stability. 

ECON6101  Microeconomics  (MIC) 
Microeconomics  analyzes  individual  eco- 
nomic units  as  it  introduces  supply/demand 
analysis  and  its  applications,  the  theory  of 
consumer  behavior,  production  costs,  price 
and  output  determination,  and  the  efficient 
allocation  of  resources. 

Prerequisite : ECON6103 
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MGMT6101  Principles  of  Accounting  I 
(AC1) 

Students  learn  basic  accounting  principles 
and  procedures  for  sole  proprietorships, 
partnerships  and  corporations. 

MGMT6102  Principles  of  Accounting  II 
(AC2) 

A continuation  of  Accounting  I,  this  course 
emphasizes  accounting  procedures  unique 
to  corporations. 

Prerequisite : MGMT6101 

MGMT6105  Principles  of  Marketing 
(MKT) 

Marketing  emphasizes  relationships  with 
the  buyers  of  goods  and  services.  Upon 
completion  of  the  course,  students  have  an 
understanding  of  marketing  concepts,  mar- 
keting functions  and  the  relationship  of 
marketing  to  other  business  disciplines. 

MGMT6107  Management  (MGT) 

This  course  examines  managerial  principles 
through  study  of  the  fundamental  functions 
of  management.  Recent  developments  and 
their  effect  upon  management  and  manage- 
ment techniques  are  discussed. 

MGMT6109  Introduction  to  Computers 
(CS) 

Fundamental  concepts  in  the  use  of  com- 
puters and  practical  applications  of  soft- 
ware are  examined.  The  course  focuses  on 
word  processing  using  Microsoft  Word, 
spreadsheets  using  Excel  business  graphics, 
and  an  introduction  to  the  Internet. 

MATH6117  Introduction  to  Statistics 
(STA) 

Students  will  gain  the  background  neces- 
sary to  be  a “competent  consumer”  of  sta- 
tistical results,  variables  and  sampling. 
Probability  and  analysis  of  results  will  be 
included.  Knowledge  of  Algebra  is  needed 
to  be  successful  in  this  course. 


Upper  Division  Business/Management 
Courses 

MGMT7105  Ethical  Decision  Making 
(EDM) 

Various  philosophical  and  social/psycho- 
logical decision  systems  are  examined  that 
can  be  used  to  resolve  ethical  problems 
that  arise  in  management. 

MGMT7107  Human  Resource 
Management  (HRM) 

Students  analyze  the  nature  and  challenge 
of  personnel  management,  the  organization 
of  a work  force,  creating  a favorable  work 
environment  and  management/labor  rela- 
tions. 

Prerequisite : MGMT6107 

MGMT7109  Corporate  Financial 
Management  (CFM) 

The  administrative  and  managerial  prob- 
lems of  financing  business  are  analyzed, 
including  sources  of  fixed  capital,  expan- 
sion, cash  management,  portfolio  manage- 
ment, distribution  of  earnings  and 
reorganizations. 

Prerequisite:  MGMT6101  and 
MGMT6102 

MGMT7111  Management  Information 
Systems  (MIS) 

A strategic  and  managerial  approach  is  key 
to  meeting  the  information  needs  of  a com- 
pany. Management  information  systems 
will  be  examined  in  terms  of  both  physical 
and  logical  components. 

Prerequisite:  MGMT6109  or  equivalent 

MGMT7113  Organizational  Behavior 
(OB) 

This  course  focuses  on  organizational  envi- 
ronment and  behavior  concepts,  human 
resources  and  system  ideas,  motivating 
employees,  job  satisfaction,  leadership, 
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managing  change,  communication  and 
group  processes,  and  employee  counseling. 
Prerequisite:  MGMT6107 

MGMT7115  Business  Law  (LAW) 
Students  are  introduced  to  business  law 
and  the  American  legal  system,  with  major 
emphasis  on  legal  contracts. 

MGMT7117  Gender  Issues  in 
Organizations  (GEN) 

Gender  issues  in  organizations,  including 
the  changing  roles  of  men  and  women  in 
the  workforce  and  effective  management  of 
a diverse  workforce  are  examined. 

MGMT7119  International  Management 
(INT) 

The  application  of  fundamental  manage- 
ment concepts,  functions,  and  processes  to 
the  strategies  and  structure  of  modern 
international  business  activities  is  critical 
for  firm  competitiveness  and  national  eco- 
nomic performance. 

Prerequisite:  MGMT6107 


MGMT7121  Introduction  to  Business 
Research  (RES) 

Students  explore  straightforward  methods 
for  handling  research  proposals,  developing 
data-gathering  instruments,  and  under- 
standing research  design. 

Prerequisite:  MATH6117 

MGMT7123  Business  Policy  (POL) 

The  formulation  and  administration  of 
analytical  tools  for  coordinating  technolog- 
ical, financial,  economic,  marketing,  geo- 
graphic and  human  constraints  is  key  for 
effective  strategic  management.  This  is  a 
capstone  class  and  should  be  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  program. 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  all  lower  divi- 
sion and  all  other  upper  division  courses. 
Permission  of  Academic  Advisor  is 
required. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
(RN  to  BSN) 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  program  is 
designed  for  current  registered  nurses.  The 
nursing  education  program  provides  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  art  and  science  of 
nursing  that  synthesizes  the  Catholic  aca- 
demic tradition  and  a broad  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  base  into  the  practice  of  nurs- 
ing. An  Emmanuel  education  prepares  a 
professional  scholar  who  thinks  critically, 
communicates  effectively  and  appreciates 
diverse  human  experience.  This  nursing 
scholar  uses  personal  and  professional 
standards  and  values  to  serve  others  in  a 
responsible  ethical  practice. 

The  following  beliefs  frame  the  educational 
experiences  offered  to  registered  nurses: 

• the  professional  nurse  is  committed  to 
the  promotion  of  health  and  wellness  for 
all  persons 

• the  recipients  of  health  care  are  unique 
and  have  distinct  emotional,  physical, 
spiritual  and  social  needs  to  which  the 
professional  nurse  must  respond 

• the  nurse  as  caregiver  uses  knowledge 
and  caring  activities  to  effect  positive 
outcomes  for  care  recipients  within  the 
context  of  their  environment 

• assuming  a leadership  role  in  health  care, 
the  nurse  advocates  for  access  to  health 
care  for  all  members  of  society,  particu- 
larly vulnerable  populations 

The  graduate  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing  program  at  Emmanuel  College  is  a 
caring,  concerned  professional  who  under- 
stands the  health  care  needs  of  individuals 
and  society.  He  or  she  holds  a strong  com- 
mitment to  the  profession  of  nursing.  As  a 


caregiver,  the  professional  nurse  assumes 
accountability  to  individuals  and  society. 
The  professional  nurse  in  responsible  for 
rendering  ethical  professional  nursing  prac- 
tice, achieved  through  lifelong  learning  as  a 
foundation  for  self-actualization  of  per- 
sonal and  professional  goals. 

The  Nursing  Program  is  accredited  by  the 
Commission  of  Collegiate  Nursing  Educa- 
tion (CCNE),  One  Dupont  Circle,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20036-1120.  Their  web 
site,  www.aacn.nche.org,  is  a resource  for 
information  about  nursing. 

ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing  program  should  submit  the  fol- 
lowing materials  to  the  Graduate  and  Pro- 
fessional Programs: 

• a completed  Emmanuel  College  applica- 
tion with  the  $50  non-refundable  appli- 
cation fee 

• a personal  goal  statement  (one  page, 
typed) 

• two  letters  of  recommendation 

• official  transcripts  from  any  colleges, 
universities  and  nursing  programs 
attended 

• current  RN  licensure 

• current  resume 

Advisement  with  an  assigned  faculty  advi- 
sor is  required  to  complete  an  official  plan 
of  study  by  the  end  of  the  first  academic 
semester. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Nursing  Major  Courses 
NURS3101  Concepts  of  Professional  Practice 
NURS3103  Health  Assessment 

NURS3105  Research  in  Nursing  Practice 

NURS3107  Leadership  and  Professional  Roles 

in  Nursing 

NURS31 1 1 Public  Health  and  the  Professional 
Nurse 

NURS4169  Professional  Nursing  Roles  in  the 

Community  Practicum 

NURS3117  Health  Promotion  in  Nursing 

Practice 

NURS4170  Health  Promotion  Practicum 

NURS4171  Senior  Seminar 


Nursing  Electives 

Choose  one: 

NURS31 13  Diversity  in  Health  Care 

NURS3115  Contemporary  Healing 

Interventions 


Prerequisite  Courses 

CHEM1109  Introduction  to  Chemistry 

BIOL1 1 1 0 Principles  of  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  I 

BIOL1 1 1 1 Principles  of  Anatomy  and 


Physiology  II 
BIOL3127  Microbiology 

SOC1101  Introduction  to  Sociology 

PSYCH1201  General  Psychology  I 

PSYCH2201  General  Psychology  II 


General  Studies  Requirements 

Writing,  one  course 
Statistics,  one  course 
Philosophy,  one  course 
Religious  studies,  one  course 
Introduction  to  Computers,  one  course51' 
Humanities  elective,  three  courses 
*This  course  must  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  matriculation. 


Individualized  Curriculum 

Student  progress  through  the  nursing  pro- 
gram is  self-paced.  Calendar  time  for  pro- 
gram completion  is  based  upon  student 
choice  of  a full-time  or  part-time  program 
of  study  and  transfer  credit  evaluation. 

Sigma  Theta  Tau  International 

Eligible  students  may  apply  for  member- 
ship in  Sigma  Theta  Tau,  the  International 
Honor  Society  of  Nursing,  during  enroll- 
ment in  senior  course  work. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

NURS3101  Concepts  of  Professional 
Practice 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  core 
concepts  and  theories  related  to  profes- 
sional nursing  practice.  The  foundational 
components  of  beliefs,  knowing,  caring  and 
professional  role  are  emphasized  in  order 
to  assist  the  student  in  role  transition.  The 
student’s  knowledge  base  is  expanded  in 
values  clarification,  philosophy  develop- 
ment, practice  standards,  critical  thinking 
and  communication  as  they  relate  to  the 
role  of  caregiver. 

NURS3103  Health  Assessment 
The  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for 
health  promotion  and  assessment  are  devel- 
oped using  concepts  of  professional  prac- 
tice. Selected  experiences  are  provided  to 
help  students  acquire  the  necessary  skills 
and  instrumentation  techniques  necessary 
to  enhance  individual  and  family  assess- 
ments. The  resulting  data  is  used  by  nurse 
caregivers  as  a basis  for  decision  making 
and  intervention. 

Level  III 

4 credits.  May  be  taken  concurrently  with 
NURS3101. 
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NURS3105  Research  in  Nursing  Practice 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
process  of  scientific  inquiry  and  its  applica- 
tion to  nursing  practice.  The  focus  is  on  the 
identification  of  researchable  questions 
derived  from  nursing  practice,  the  critical 
examination  of  relevant  research  in  the  lit- 
erature, and  the  application  of  research 
findings  to  professional  practice. 

Level  III 

4 credits.  Prerequisite:  NURS3101 

NURS3107  Leadership  and  Professional 
Role  in  Nursing 

This  course  examines  the  theories,  con- 
cepts, and  components  of  leadership  and 
management.  Students  synthesize  beliefs, 
knowing,  caring  and  professional  role  with 
the  elements  of  leadership  and  manage- 
ment. Attention  is  given  to  the  complexities 
of  professional  nursing  practice  as  influ- 
enced by  changes  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care. 

Level  III 

4 credits.  Prerequisite:  NURS3101 

NURS3111  Public  Health  and  the 
Professional  Nurse 

This  course  introduces  the  basic  concepts 
and  theories  of  public  health  and  commu- 
nity health  as  relational  influences  on  the 
overall  health  of  a community.  Socioeco- 
nomic, environmental,  political,  cultural 
and  historical  indicators  of  the  health  of  a 
community  are  addressed.  This  course 
explores  belief  systems  that  impact  the 
health  planning  of  community  resources. 
Collaborative  models  of  care  giving  for 
individuals,  families  and  aggregates  in  the 
community  are  examined. 

Level  IV 

4 credits.  Prerequisites:  NURS3101, 
NURS3103,  NURS3105,  NURS3107,  con- 
current with  NURS4169 


NURS3113  Diversity  in  Health  Care 
This  course  focuses  on  the  increasing  diver- 
sity in  health  care.  Theoretical  bases  in 
trans-cultural  nursing,  spirituality  and 
emerging  genpmic  research  are  discussed 
and  their  impact  on  the  provision  of  health 
care  services  is  analyzed.  The  opportunity 
to  apply  theory  to  specific  situations  will 
be  available  through  the  use  of  case  studies 
and  experiential  learning. 

2 credits 

NURS3115  Contemporary  Healing 
Interventions 

This  course  explores  the  use  of  music,  art, 
literature,  and  therapeutic  touch  that 
enhance  care-giving  and  healing  response 
of  individuals.  Age-old  and  contemporary 
health  problems  are  examined  in  light  of 
cost  effective  therapeutic  interventions. 

2 credits. 

NURS3117  Health  Promotion  in  Nursing 
Practice 

This  course  will  examine  health  beliefs  of 
individuals  across  the  life  span.  Health 
practices  imbedded  in  diverse  cultures  will 
be  explored.  Barriers  to  healthy  behaviors 
are  addressed  through  examination  of 
health  promotion  and  health  education 
models. 

Level  IV 

4 credits.  Prerequisites:  NURS3101, 
NURS3103,  NURS3105,  NURS3107,  con- 
current with  NURS4170 

NURS4169  Professional  Nursing  Roles  in 
the  Community  Practicum 

This  course  is  designed  to  engage  students 
in  experiences  that  foster  the  development 
of  personal,  professional  and  civic  respon- 
sibility to  vulnerable  populations  in  the 
community.  Various  roles  of  the  profes- 
sional nurse  in  the  community  will  be 
explored  and  analyzed.  Content  and  field 
learning  experiences  emphasize  the  impact 
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of  health  care  issues  and  their  influences  on 
the  health  of  vulnerable  populations  within 
communities. 

Level  IV 

4 credits.  Prerequisites:  NURS3101, 
NURS3103,  NURS3105,  NURS3107,  and 
all  sciences! social  sciences  and  College 
computer  literacy  requirements.  Concur- 
rent with  NURS3111. 

NURS4170  Health  Promotion  in  Nursing 
Practice  Practicum 

This  practicum  is  offered  concurrently  with 
NURS3117  Health  Promotion  in  Nursing 
Practice.  Clinical  nursing  experiences  facili- 
tate the  development  of  caring  practices 
and  therapeutic  interventions  that  support 
health  promotion  activities  within  specific 
client  populations. 

Level  IV 

4 credits.  Prerequisites:  NURS3101, 
NURS3103,  NURS3105,  NURS3107,  con- 
current with  NURS3 117. 


NURS4171  Senior  Seminar 
This  course  examines  major  contemporary 
nursing  and  health  issues.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  role  of  the  professional  nurse  in 
addressing  global  health  issues.  Considera- 
tion is  also  given  to  ethical  and  legal  per- 
spectives in  nursing  practice.  The  seminar 
is  designed  to  serve  as  a catalyst  to  profes- 
sional socialization  whereby  the  student 
internalizes  the  values,  norms  and  sense  of 
identity  characteristic  of  the  professional 
nurse. 

Level  IV 

4 credits.  Prerequisites:  NURS3101, 
NURS3103,  NURS3105,  NURS3107,  and 
all  sciences/social  sciences  and  College 
computer  literacy  requirements.  Concur- 
rent with  another  Level  IV  course. 
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Graduate  Programs 


Graduate  Programs  in  Education 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (MAT)  Preparing  for  Initial  Licensure 
(Elementary  and  Secondary) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (MAT)  Preparing  for  Professional  Licensure 
(Elementary  only) 

Master  of  Education  in  School  Administration  (M.Ed.) 

Certificate  of  Advanced  Graduate  Study  (C.A.G.S.)  in  Educational  Leadership 

Graduate  Programs  in  Management 

Master  of  Science  in  Management  (MSM) 

Master  of  Science  in  Human  Resource  Management  (HRM) 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Human  Resource  Management  (HRC) 


graduate  programs 
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Admission  for  Graduate  Programs 


ADMISSIONS  FOR 
GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  graduate  programs  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege are  geared  toward  the  professional 
I who  desires  to  move  in  a new  professional 
direction  or  to  advance  their  present  career. 
The  various  programs  offered  in  education 
and  management  will  advance  the  student’s 
personal  leadership  skills  and  expertise. 
Please  refer  to  individual  graduate  pro- 
grams for  specific  admissions  requirements. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  a master’s  degree  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  a minimum  of  36  cred- 
its. Specific  credit  requirements  are 
indicated  under  each  program  section.  A 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  B (3.0) 
or  better  is  required  for  graduation. 
Emmanuel  College  normally  allows  a max- 
imum of  six  years  for  completion  of  mas- 
ter’s degree  programs  and  four  years  for 
completion  of  certificate  programs.  Follow- 
ing admission,  all  courses  applicable  to  an 
Emmanuel  College  degree  must  be  taken  at 
the  College. 

ENROLLMENT  STATUS 

Three  enrollment  statuses  are  available: 

• full-time  (nine  or  more  credits  per 
semester) 

• part-time  (fewer  than  nine  credits  a 
semester) 

• summer  session  (maximum  of  nine 
credits  during  the  summer) 


TRANSFER  CREDIT  POLICY 

Emmanuel  College  will  accept  a maximum 
of  two  courses  earned  at  the  graduate  level. 
Courses  applied  to  a separate  graduate 
degree  will  not  be  accepted.  In  order  to  be 
awarded  transfer  credit,  prior  learning 
must  be  graded  B (3.0)  or  higher.  Students 
must  present  an  official  transcript  and 
course  descriptions  for  credits  to  be 
reviewed  for  transfer.  Credits  are  trans- 
ferred from  other  academic  institutions 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  program 
director.  Exceptional  cases  will  be  dealt 
with  on  an  individual  basis.  The  applicabil- 
ity of  transfer  credits  may  vary  in  specific 
programs. 

PROGRAM  ADVISING 

Enrollment  counselors  interview  prospec- 
tive graduate  students  and  advise  them  on 
their  application.  Advising  begins  with  an 
initial  interview  and  continues  with  specific 
program  advisors  at  any  time  requested  by 
the  student  throughout  the  period  of  study. 
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Graduate  Programs  in  Education 


EDUCATOR  AS  CHANGE  AGENT 

The  theme  of  the  graduate  education  pro- 
grams, Transformative  Leader,  reflects 
Emmanuel's  belief  that  an  educator's  mis- 
sion is  to  effect  change  in  the  individual 
lives  of  children  in  the  classroom,  in  the 
school,  and  in  society  at  large.  To  fulfill 
this  mission,  the  classroom  teacher/admin- 
istrator must  possess  an  array  of  personal 
and  professional  leadership  skills.  Initial 
courses  in  the  program  develop  and 
strengthen  these  skills,  followed  by  courses 
that  enhance  the  knowledge  base  about 
instructional/administrative  practices.  Core 
courses  reflect  Professional  Standards  for 
Teachers  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education,  as  well  as  the 
Massachusetts  Curriculum  Frameworks, 
which  are  required  for  all  classes  and  are 
available  in  the  college  bookstore.  The  pro- 
grams focus  on  educational  change  within 
the  context  of  the  personal,  educational, 
organizational  and  societal  forces  that  pro- 
mote or  inhibit  change. 


The  programs  are  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education.  The  program 
preparing  for  initial  licensure  can  also  be 
structured  for  professionals  who  have  an 
undergraduate  or  graduate  degree  outside 
education. 
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Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (MAT) 

Preparing  for  Initial  Licensure  ( Elementary  and  Secondary ) 


ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  MAT  (Initial  Licensure 
Program)  should  submit  the  following 
materials  to  the  Graduate  and  Professional 
Programs  Office: 

• a completed  Emmanuel  College  applica- 
tion with  the  $50  non-refundable  appli- 
cation fee 

• a purpose  statement  (two  to  three  pages, 
typed) 

• two  letters  of  recommendation 

• official  transcripts  of  a baccalaureate 
degree  from  an  accredited  institution  and 
any  post-baccalaureate  courses 

• a current  resume 

A personal  interview  with  the  Program 
Director  or  a designated  faculty  member  is 
also  required. 

PROGRAM  DESIGN 

The  MAT  (Initial  Licensure)  is  for  educa- 
tors or  career  changers  who  are  working 
toward  an  Initial  License.  The  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching  preparing  for  Initial 
Licensure  is  a 36-credit  program  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  issued  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 
for  the  elementary  level  (grades  1-6)  or  sec- 
ondary level  (grades  8-12).  The  program 
may  also  be  structured  for  professionals 
who  have  an  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degree  outside  education  without  teaching 
experience.  In  order  to  be  accepted  into  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Program,  candi- 
dates must  have  passed  the  following 


Massachusetts  Tests  for  Educator  Licensure 
(MTEL): 

Elementary  candidates: 

Communication  and  Literacy 
General  Curriculum 

Secondary  candidates: 

Communication  and  Literacy 
Subject  Matter 

In  addition,  elementary  candidates  only 
must  take  and  pass  the  Foundations  of 
Reading  MTEL  prior  to  student  teaching. 


REQUIRED  COURSES: 
Elementary 


EDUC5401  Child  and  Adolescent 

Development 

EDUC5207  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 

Assessment  Practices  I 

EDUC5208  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 

Assessment  Practices  II  * 

EDUC5625  Classroom  and  Behavior 

Management 

EDUC5701  Technology  Integration  for 

Educators 

EDUC5202  Literacy  and  Literacy  Methods  I 

EDUC5204  Literacy  and  Literacy  Methods  II* 

EDUC5206  Mathematics  and  Mathematics 

Methods  * 

EDUC5503  Ethical  and  Professional 

Leadership 

EDUC5209  Science  and  Social  Studies 

Methods 

EDUC5467/5468  Student  Teaching  Practicum 
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Secondary 

EDUC5401  Child  and  Adolescent 

Development 

EDUC5207  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 

Assessment  Practices  I 
EDUC5208  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 

Assessment  Practices  II  * 
EDUC5625  Classroom  and  Behavior 

Management 

EDUC5701  Technology  Integration  for 

Educators 

EDUC5305  Developing  Teaching  Strategies* 

EDUC5301  Reading  in  the  Content  Area* 

EDUC5503  Ethical  and  Professional 

Leadership 

EDUC5307  Research  in  the  Content  Area  I 

EDUC5308  Research  in  the  Content  Area  II 

EDUC5467/5468  Student  Teaching  Practicum 

* Pre-practicum  field  based  experience  is 
required. 


MAT  INITIAL  LICENSURE  PROGRAM 

Elementary/Secondary 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  are  3 
credits. 

EDUC5401  Child  and  Adolescent 
Development 

This  course  offers  a comprehensive  view  of 
research  and  theories  dealing  with  the 
development  of  individuals  from  birth 
through  adolescence.  Students  will  focus  on 
the  stages  of  cognitive,  emotional,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  physical,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  first  two  decades  of  life.  Using 
clear  understanding  of  relevant  research 
and  theories,  students  will  explore  strate- 
gies for  applying  this  knowledge  to  instruc- 
tional practices  as  they  relate  directly  to 
student  performance.  Finally,  students  will 
identify  atypical  characteristics  and  instruc- 
tional implications  for  recognizing  and 
accommodating  the  exceptional  child. 


EDUC5207  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 
Assessment  Practices — Part  I 
This  two-semester  sequential  course  pro- 
vides students  with  the  background  and 
practical  skills  necessary  for  successful  cur- 
riculum planning  for  grades  1-12.  Students 
will  examine  closely  the  Massachusetts 
Curriculum  Frameworks  and  develop  les- 
son plans  that  support  the  standards  in  a 
variety  of  content  areas  and  grade  levels. 

In  addition  to  incorporating  significant  use 
of  technology  in  their  instructional  meth- 
ods, students  will  identify  strategies  for  dif- 
ferentiating instruction  for  all  learning 
styles  and  accommodating  various  excep- 
tionalities found  in  inclusive  classroom  set- 
tings. Finally,  this  course  seeks  to  develop 
skills  in  planning  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion, managing  classroom  climate  and 
operation,  promoting  equity,  and  meeting 
professional  responsibilities  and  standards 
for  teachers  as  required  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education. 

EDUC  5208  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 
Assessment  Practices — Part  II* 

This  course  will  provide  students  with 
opportunities  to  learn  from  on-site  field 
experiences,  the  practical  skills  necessary 
for  successful  curriculum  planning  in 
grades  1 through  12.  Students  will  con- 
tinue to  examine  the  Massachusetts  frame- 
works and  develop  extended  unit  plans  and 
specific  lesson  plans  that  support  the  stan- 
dards in  a variety  of  content  areas  and 
grade  levels.  Students  will  discover  the 
connections  between  instruction  and  stu- 
dent assessment  and  how  one  impacts  the 
other.  In  addition  to  incorporating  a signifi- 
cant use  of  technology  in  their  instructional 
methods,  students  will  continue  to  develop 
a portfolio  reflective  of  the  course  contents. 
Finally,  this  course  seeks  to  develop  skills 
in  planning  curriculum  and  instruction, 
managing  classroom  climate  and  operation, 
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promoting  equity,  and  meeting  professional 
responsibilities,  four  standards  for  teachers 
as  required  by  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Prerequisite:  EDUC  5207 
Pre-practicum  field-based  experience  is 
required. 

EDUC5503  Ethical  and  Professional 
Leadership 

Educational  leaders  face  ethical  issues  in 
the  classroom  and  school  setting.  Through 
readings,  discussion  and  analysis  of  case 
studies,  students  will  reflect  upon  leader- 
ship styles.  Issues  of  vision,  influence, 
empowerment  and  inspiration  will  be 
addressed  and  students  will  develop  com- 
petencies and  strategies  to  confront  and 
deal  with  ethical  challenges. 

EDUC  5202  Literacy  and  Literacy 
Methods  I (Elementary) 

This  course  will  examine  current  theory 
and  practice  in  the  instruction  of  literacy 
for  diverse  populations  of  students  at  the 
primary  grade  level.  Students  will  become 
familiar  with  research-based  strategies  and 
techniques  for  the  instruction  of  reading, 
writing,  spelling  and  oral  language  and 
vocabulary  development.  Students  will 
become  knowledgeable  about  the  standards 
for  literacy  in  the  Massachusetts  English 
Language  Arts  Framework,  and  become 
familiar  with  a wide  range  of  children’s  lit- 
erature, instructional  materials  and  assess- 
ments, as  well  as  the  processes  of  assessing, 
planning  and  implementing  instruction  to 
address  a broad  range  of  student  abilities 
and  needs. 

EDUC  5204  Literacy  and  Literacy 
Methods  I (Elementary) 

This  course  will  build  on  the  concepts, 
strategies  and  techniques  introduced  in  Lit- 
eracy and  Literacy  Methods  I with  a focus 
on  literacy  instruction  at  the  intermediate 


elementary  level,  including  comprehension 
strategies,  readers  and  writers  workshops, 
and  literature  circles.  Students  will  become 
familiar  with  the  standards  for  literacy  at 
grades  3-6  in  the  Massachusetts  English 
Language  Arts  Framework,  and  become 
familiar  with  a range  of  children’s  literature 
and  instructional  materials  at  the  interme- 
diate level,  as  well  as  processes  for  assess- 
ing, planning,  implementing  and  managing 
instruction  to  address  a broad  range  of  stu- 
dent abilities  and  needs. 

Pre-practicum  field-based  experience  is 
required. 

EDUC5305  Developing  Teaching 
Strategies*  (Secondary) 

This  course  orients  students  to  the  funda- 
mental issues  regarding  instruction  in  con- 
tent areas  at  the  secondary  level.  Students 
are  provided  with  opportunities  to  address 
concerns  regarding  the  adolescent  student, 
instructional  methods  and  materials,  organ- 
ization and  structure,  and  the  role  of  the 
secondary  level  professional.  Students  gain 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  various 
approaches  to  teaching  within  the  context 
of  recent  developments  in  the  field.  Specific 
teaching  skills  are  emphasized  and  devel- 
oped through  micro-teaching  laboratory 
experiences.  Students  also  develop  instruc- 
tional units  that  incorporate  existing,  mod- 
ified, and  original  materials,  assessment 
instruments,  media,  other  content  areas 
and  community  resources. 

Pre-practicum  field-based  experience  is 
required. 

EDUC5301  Reading  in  the  Content  Area* 
(Secondary) 

This  course  focuses  on  the  principle  and 
practices  of  the  teaching  of  reading  with 
attention  to  diagnostic  devices,  vocabulary 
building,  improved  word  attack  skills,  and 
comprehension  development.  Emphasis  is 
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placed  on  reading  to  learn  in  accordance 
with  developmental  reading  procedures  and 
programs.  Strategic  approaches  to  teaching 
the  reading  of  individual  contents  are 
examined. 

Pre-practicum  field-based  experience  is 
required. 

EDUC5307  Research  in  the  Content  Area  I 
(Secondary) 

This  course  provides  a foundation  within 
which  students  gain  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  research  in  their  content 
field.  The  historical  and  philosophical 
underpinnings  of  the  subject  field  will  be 
examined  and  critiqued. 

EDUC  5308  Research  in  the  Content 
Area  II  (Secondary) 

Current  trends  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  indi- 
vidual subject  matter  will  be  examined  and 
demonstrated.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
gain  knowledge  of  best  practices  and  the 
state  of  the  art  in  their  respective  fields. 

EDUC  5209  Science  and  Social  Studies 
Methods  (Elementary) 

This  course  will  examine  current  theory 
and  practice  in  the  teaching  of  social  stud- 
ies and  science  at  the  elementary  level, 
including  “best  practices”  that  include 
interdisciplinary  planning  and  instruction, 
content  specific  curriculum  goals,  tech- 
niques and  strategies  that  promote  higher 
order  thinking,  and  the  design  and  manage- 
ment of  inquiry-based  learning  experiences. 
Students  will  become  familiar  with  the 
standards  for  social  studies  and  science  at 
the  elementary  level  in  the  Massachusetts 
Science  and  Technology  Frameworks  and 
the  History/Social  Studies  Frameworks, 
and  with  a range  of  instructional  materials 
and  web-based  resources. 


EDUC  5206  Mathematics  and 
Mathematics  Methods  * (Elementary) 

The  course  will  provide  students  with  a 
practical  foundation  for  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  mathematics  aligned  with  the 
Principles  and  Standards  for  School  Mathe- 
matics (NCTM,  2000)  and  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Curriculum  Frameworks  for 
Mathematics  (2000,  2004).  This  course  is 
grounded  in  constructivist  theories  of 
learning  elementary  mathematics  and  will 
address  the  content,  methods,  and  materi- 
als appropriate  for  teaching  mathematics  to 
students  in  grades  1-6.  In  particular,  this 
course  will  address  issues  related  to  teacher 
resources,  instructional  planning,  assess- 
ment, classroom  culture,  mathematical  dis- 
course, the  use  of  manipulatives  and 
technology,  and  reflective  practice.  The 
mathematical  content  relates  to  numeration 
systems,  properties  of  numbers,  operations 
on  whole  numbers,  integers  and  rational 
numbers.  An  investigative,  problem-solving 
approach  to  the  study  of  these  topics  will 
provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
develop  new  and  deeper  understandings  of 
a number  of  mathematical  concepts  and 
procedures.  This  course  will  challenge  stu- 
dents' existing  knowledge,  ideas,  and 
beliefs  about  mathematics  and  provide  a 
solid  foundation  for  learning  about  the 
methods  for  teaching  elementary  school 
mathematics.  Students  enrolled  in  this 
course  will  have  opportunities  to  interpret 
and  make  sense  of  their  experiences  in  the 
context  of  discussing  course  readings, 
engaging  in  hands-on  activities,  and  com- 
pleting a number  of  course  assignments. 
Pre-practicum  field-based  experience  is 
required. 
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EDUC5625  Classroom  and  Behavior 
Management 

The  primary  goal  of  this  course  is  to  pro- 
vide each  student  with  an  understanding  of 
the  classroom  management  knowledge  base 
and  a framework  for  developing  a personal 
management  model  that  centers  on  concern 
for  each  individual  student  in  his/her  class- 
room. The  development  of  such  a model 
requires  an  understanding  of  the  growing 
knowledge  base  and  research.  This  offers 
alternatives  to  traditional  practices  of  class- 
room management. 

EDUC5701  Technology  Integration  for 
Educators 

This  course  assists  educators  to  become 
technologically  proficient  using  current  and 
emergent  technologies.  Topics  covered 
encompass  aspects  of  technology  planning, 
online  learning,  learning  webs,  program 
evaluation  as  well  as  social  issues  relating 
to  technology  integration  and  change.  Par- 
ticipants learn  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  various  technology  leaders  and  utilize  an 
array  of  technology  applications  to 
enhance  classroom  instructions,  motivate 
learners,  and  connect  home  and  school. 


EDUC5467-5468  Student  Teaching 
Practicum  (Elementary/Secondary) 

The  practicum  is  supervised  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  classes.  It 
provides  the  opportunity  for  experience  in 
all  aspects  of  teaching,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a working  point  of  view  in  the 
field  of  education.  6 credits 
Prerequisites:  All  licensure  courses,  success- 
ful completion  of  the  MTEL  required 
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Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (MAT) 

Preparing  for  Professional  Licensure  (Elementary) 


ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  MAT  (Professional 
Licensure  Program)  should  submit  the  fol- 
lowing materials  to  the  Graduate  and  Pro- 
fessional Programs  Office: 

• a completed  Emmanuel  College  applica- 
tion with  the  $50  non-refundable  appli- 
cation fee 

• a statement  of  purpose  (two  to  three 
pages  typed) 

• two  letters  of  recommendation 

• official  transcripts  of  a baccalaureate 
degree  from  an  accredited  institution  and 
any  post-baccalaureate  courses 

• a current  resume 

• Proof  of  Initial  Licensure  (In  order  to  be 
accepted  into  the  MAT  Program  for  Pro- 
fessional Licensure,  students  must 
already  hold  an  Initial  License  in  Ele- 
mentary Education) 

• A personal  interview  with  the  Program 
Director  or  a designated  faculty  member 
is  also  required. 

PROGRAM  DESIGN 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  preparing 
for  Professional  Licensure  is  a 36-credit 
program  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education  for  the  elementary  level  (grades 
1-6).  The  program  prepares  teachers  with 
exceptional  content  knowledge  and  instruc- 
tional expertise.  Focusing  on  the  crucial 
areas  of  mathematics,  science  and  language 
development,  students  will  also  enhance 
their  existing  strategies  which  address  spe- 


cial education  and  second  language  tech- 
niques critical  to  successful  teaching  in 
today’s  world.  Possession  of  Massachusetts 
Initial  Licensure  (Elementary,  grades  1-6)  is 
a prerequisite  for  this  program. 

In  addition  to  a master’s  degree  from  an 
approved  program,  requirements  for  a pro- 
fessional license  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  are  as  follows: 

• possession  of  an  Initial  license  in  the 
same  field 

• completion  of  a one-year  induction  pro- 
gram with  a mentor 

• at  least  three  full  years  of  employment  in 
the  role  of  the  license 

• at  least  50  hours  of  a mentored  experi- 
ence beyond  the  induction  year 

Required  Courses  (3  credits  each): 


EDUC5801 

Linguistics  and  Language 
Development 

EDUC5802 

Understanding  and  Teaching 
Major  Concepts  in  Mathematics 
to  Elementary  Students 

EDUC5803 

Understanding  and  Teaching 
Major  Concepts  in  Science  to 
Elementary  Students 

EDUC581 1 

Teaching  Diverse  Learners: 
Special  Education  and  English 
Language  Learners — Part  1 

EDUC5812 

Teaching  Diverse  Learners: 
Special  Education  and  English 
Language  Learners — Part  II 

EDUC5821 

Literacy:  Assessment  and 

Intervention 

EDUC5822 

Mathematics:  Assessment  and 

Intervention 
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EDUC5831 

EDUC5832 

EDUC5841 

EDUC5842 

EDUC5851 


Action  Research  Advanced 
Seminar:  Classroom  Management, 
Behavior  Management  and 
Instructional  Practice — Part  I 
Action  Research  Advanced 
Seminar:  Classroom  Management, 
Behavior  Management  and 
Instructional  Practice — Part  II 
The  Role  of  Classroom  Discourse 
in  the  Teaching  and  Learning  of 
the  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
Online  Learning  in  Contemporary 
Elementary  Classrooms 
Mentored  Teaching  Experience 


statistics  & probability.  A goal  of  this 
course  is  to  engage  students  in  a focused 
study  of  these  areas  of  mathematics  to  pre- 
pare them  to  continue  learning  about 
mathematics  and  mathematics  pedagogy  by 
cultivating  an  interest  in  and  capacity  for 
mathematical  activity  (CBMS,  2001), 
rather  than  to  offer  a broad  or  shallow 
study  of  the  discipline.  Students  will 
become  especially  knowledgeable  about  the 
mathematics  standards  for  content  and 
process  articulated  in  the  Massachusetts 
Mathematics  Curriculum  Frameworks  for 
grades  1-6. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  are  3 
credits. 

EDUC5801  Linguistics  and  Language 
Development 

This  course  investigates  the  basic  principles 
of  language,  language  acquisition  and  lin- 
guistic theory.  The  course  will  examine 
how  we  acquire  and  use  language  and  the 
underlying  cultural  dimensions  of  language 
use  in  the  United  States.  Basic  linguistic 
concepts  of  phonetics,  morphology,  seman- 
tics and  syntax  as  they  relate  to  English 
will  be  introduced.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  how  children  acquire  language,  sec- 
ond language  development,  current 
research  on  language  and  the  brain,  lan- 
guage production  and  understanding,  the 
course  of  typical  and  atypical  language 
development,  the  nature  of  language  break- 
down and  the  effect  of  speech  and  lan- 
guage development  on  school  performance. 

EDUC5802  Understanding  and  Teaching 
Major  Concepts  in  Mathematics  to 
Elementary  Students 
This  course  seeks  to  deepen  students’ 
knowledge  of  mathematical  content  and, 
more  specifically,  concepts  within  the 
branches  of  geometry  and  data  analysis, 


EDUC5803  Understanding  and  Teaching 
Major  Concepts  in  Science  to  Elementary 
Students 

In  this  course,  we  will  explore  the  history 
of  human  thought  about  the  natural  world 
from  ancient  to  the  present.  We  will  discuss 
not  only  the  most  celebrated  ideas  of  the 
sciences’  past,  but  also  the  approaches  that 
did  not  last  and  why  and  how  social  and 
economic  changes  have  shaped  the  sci- 
ences’ development.  In  particular,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  introduced  to  a variety  of 
points  of  view  about  the  nature  of  science 
in  different  periods  and  cultures  and  vari- 
ous possible  assumptions  and  goals  in  the 
study  of  the  science.  We  will  approach  our 
subject  by  discussing  several  central  ideas 
in  the  history  of  science  such  as  atomic 
structure,  evolution  and  the  big  bang  the- 
ory. Students  will  examine  the  science  con- 
tent and  process  standards  articulated  in 
the  Massachusetts  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy/Engineering Curriculum  Framework 
for  grades  PK-6.  Characteristics  of  science 
and  technology  instruction  will  be  stressed. 
This  course  will  be  an  interactive  learning 
experience  based  on  reading  assignments 
and  in-class  discussions.  An  important 
component  of  the  course  will  be  strategies 
for  teachers  to  empower  students  at  the 
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elementary  school  level  to  understand  the 
major  breakthroughs  in  science  and  their 
impact  on  every  aspect  of  society. 

EDUC5811  Part  I - Teaching  Diverse 
Learners:  Special  Education  and  English 
Language  Learners 
This  two-part  course  will  deepen  and 
expand  teachers’  understanding,  knowledge 
and  skills  in  addressing  the  needs  of  diverse 
populations  of  students  and  building  inclu- 
sive classroom  environments.  The  course 
will  examine  the  characteristics  and 
instructional  needs  of  second  language 
learners  and  students  with  disabilities.  A 
range  of  research-based  classroom  manage- 
ment techniques,  assessment  techniques 
and  instructional  strategies  that  have 
proven  effective  in  promoting  the  academic 
success  of  diverse  learners  will  be  exam- 
ined. 

Part  I will  draw  on  decades  of  research  on 
the  characteristics  of  disabled  students, 
effective  assessment  techniques,  instruc- 
tional strategies  and  management  tech- 
niques for  the  inclusive  classroom.  The 
course  will  present  procedures  for  effective 
academic,  behavioral  and  social  integration 
of  students  in  the  general  education  class- 
room. Techniques  for  differentiating 
instruction,  modifying  curricula  and  adapt- 
ing materials  and  assessment  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

EDUC5812  Part  II  - Teaching  Diverse 
Learners:  Special  Education  and  English 
Language  Learners 

Part  II  will  draw  on  the  large  body  of 
research  in  effective  instruction  for  English 
language  learners,  building  teachers’ 
knowledge  and  skills  in  addressing  the 
learning  needs  of  culturally  and  linguisti- 
cally diverse  groups  of  children.  Partici- 
pants will  acquire  an  understanding  of 
theories  of  second  language  acquisition. 


Factors  related  to  learning  English  as  a sec- 
ond language  in  a school-based  setting  will 
be  discussed.  The  principles  and  practices 
of  sheltered  English  instruction  for  second 
language  learners  will  be  addressed.  Lesson 
planning,  building  background  knowledge, 
comprehensible  input,  learning  strategies 
and  cooperative  learning  will  be  intro- 
duced. Methods  for  promoting  reading  and 
writing  proficiency  of  second  language 
learners  will  be  discussed.  Strategies  for 
assessment  of  second  language  learners  will 
be  presented. 

Prerequisite:  EDUC5811 

EDUC5821  Literacy:  Assessment  and 
Intervention 

This  course  will  connect  research,  theory 
and  practice  on  reading  and  writing  assess- 
ment and  instruction  with  the  language 
development,  reading  and  writing  stan- 
dards for  PK-6  in  the  Massachusetts  Eng- 
lish Language  Arts  Curriculum 
Frameworks.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  develop  understanding  and  skill  in  the 
use  of  diagnostic  and  evaluative  processes 
to  design  literacy  instruction  that  meets  the 
assessed  needs  of  students  and  brings  all 
students’  performance  in  literacy  up  to  the 
standards  articulated  in  the  ELA  standards. 
The  primary  focus  of  study  will  be  on  the 
application  of  information  derived  though 
diagnostic  procedures,  using  that  informa- 
tion to  make  decisions  about  instruction. 
The  course  will  present  instructional  tech- 
niques that  capitalize  on  the  natural  ways 
children  learn  and  prepare  students  to  rec- 
ognize and  assess  reading  and  writing 
problems  and  provide  effective  interven- 
tions to  help  every  student  succeed. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  assessment  and 
intervention  techniques  to  address  the  read- 
ing and  writing  problems  experienced  by 
children  struggling  to  learn  to  read.  Stu- 
dents will  learn  how  to  assess  a child’s 
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reading  and  writing  strengths  and  needs, 
examine  possible  causes  of  reading  difficul- 
ties, and  employ  effective,  research-based 
intervention  strategies  to  enhance  decoding, 
fluency  and  comprehension. 

Prerequisite:  EDUC5801 

EDUC5822  Mathematics:  Assessment  and 
Intervention 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  the- 
ory, principles  and  best  practices  in  accu- 
rately assessing  and  guiding  children’s 
development  of  fundamental  mathematical 
concepts  critical  to  their  success  in  mathe- 
matics, and  to  develop  deep  understanding 
of  the  mathematics  content  and  processes 
articulated  in  the  PK-6  learning  standards 
in  the  Massachusetts  Mathematics  Curricu- 
lum Framework.  The  primary  focus  of  the 
course  will  be  to  demonstrate  effective 
methods  for  assessing  difficulties  in  mathe- 
matics learning  early  and  a repertoire  of 
interventions  that  can  guide  teaching.  Stu- 
dents will  utilize  understanding  of  chil- 
dren’s mathematical  development  and  their 
use  of  the  processes  of  problem-solving, 
reasoning,  communication,  connections 
and  representation  to  assess  mathematical 
misunderstandings  and  misperceptions  and 
design  appropriate  interventions. 
Prerequisite:  EDUCS802 

EDUC5831  Action  Research  Advanced 
Seminar:  Classroom  Management, 

Behavior  Management  and  Instructional 
Practice-Part  I 

This  course  is  the  first  part  of  a two-part 
sequential  course  which  will  provide  stu- 
dents with  the  background  and  practical 
skills  for  conducting  action  research  in 
classrooms  via  internships.  Students  will 
investigate  relevant  literature  using  both 
traditional  library  resources  and  technolog- 
ical practices.  Students  will  explore  educa- 
tional practices  for  the  purpose  of 


improving  classroom  learning  and  student 
achievement.  In  addition,  students  will 
explore  methods  and  procedures  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  action  research  and 
reporting  their  findings. 

EDUC5832  Action  Research  Advanced 
Seminar:  Classroom  Management, 

Behavior  Management  and  Instructional 
Practice-Part  II 

This  course  is  the  second  part  of  a two-part 
sequential  course,  will  provide  students 
with  the  background  and  practical  skills 
for  conducting  action  research  in  class- 
rooms via  internships.  Students  will  exe- 
cute an  action  plan  as  developed  during  the 
previous  semester  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  student  learning  in  a particular 
classroom  context.  Students  will  collect 
and  analyze  data  from  this  undertaking 
and  develop  a final  paper  describing  this 
process  as  well  as  their  findings.  Students 
will  present  the  results  of  their  action 
research  project  to  the  department. 
Prerequisite:  EDUC5831 

EDUC5841  The  Role  of  Classroom  Dis- 
course in  the  Teaching  and  Learning  of  the 
Elementary  School  Curriculum 
This  course  is  designed  to  study  the  role  of 
discourse  (both  verbal  and  written)  in 
teaching  and  learning  at  the  elementary 
level.  A broad  study  of  learning  theory  and 
specific  standards  in  the  English  Language 
Arts,  Mathematics  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Curriculum  Frameworks  will  pro- 
vide a foundation  for  supporting  an 
emphasis  on  productive  classroom  dis- 
course in  elementary  education.  Students 
will  have  exposure  to  various  types  of 
classroom  discourse  (from  uni  vocal  to  dia- 
logic) and  their  implications  for  student 
learning  and  the  development  of  learning 
communities.  Several  discourse-based 
instructional  tools  will  be  presented  to 
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allow  students  to  learn  how  to  use  class- 
room discourse  productively  to  support 
and  enrich  students’  thinking  and  learning. 
Students  will  have  opportunities  to  practice 
using  these  tools  in  their  own  teaching  at 
school-based  internships.  Classroom  dis- 
course within  the  disciplines  of  science, 
mathematics  and  language  arts  will  be 
explored;  however,  there  will  be  a special 
focus  on  mathematical  discourse  to  exem- 
plify content-specific  discourse  issues.  In 
addition,  this  course  will  introduce  elemen- 
tary methods  for  analyzing  classroom  dis- 
course using  techniques  adapted  from 
Wells  (1999),  Gee  (1999),  Christie  (2002) 
and  Rogers  (2004).  Students  will  have 
opportunities  to  analyze  the  spoken  lan- 
guage within  transcripts  and  videotapes  of 
their  own  teaching  as  well  as  teaching  from 
other  instructional  sources.  There  will  also 
be  an  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  written 
artifacts  collected  from  students  in  elemen- 
tary school  settings.  Direct  implications  of 
the  analysis  of  classroom  discourse  for 
assessing  student  learning  and  understand- 
ing will  be  emphasized.  Through  course 
readings,  activities,  and  projects  students 
will  enrich  their  own  understanding  of 
teaching,  learning,  and  reflective  practice 
and  the  role  of  classroom  discourse  is  each 
of  these. 


EDUC5842  Online  Learning  in 
Contemporary  Elementary  Classrooms 
This  course  assists  elementary  teachers  to 
become  highly  skilled  in  understanding 
pedagogy  and  delivery  of  instruction  in  an 
online  learning  environment.  Students 
engage  in  an  in-depth  online  learning  expe- 
rience while  examining  its  effectiveness  as 
an  educational  tool.  Participants  become 
skilled  in  course  management  software, 
online  resources,  and  the  place  of  emerging 
technologies  to  improve  learning.  The 
course  covers  how  to  create  curriculum 
material  by  using  technology,  how  to  inte- 
grate technology  with  multiple  learning 
styles,  and  how  to  assess  emerging  com- 
puter-based technologies. 

EDUC5851  Mentored  Teaching  Experience 
Supervised  teaching  in  elementary  class- 
rooms provides  the  opportunity  for  experi- 
ence in  all  aspects  of  teaching  and  provides 
students  with  understanding  of  the  culture 
of  schools  as  institutions. 
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Master  of  Education  in  School 
Administration  (M.Ed.) 


Master  of  Education  in  School  Administra- 
tion prepares  educators  for  an  Initial 
License  as  a School  Principal/Assistant 
School  Principal  on  the  elementary  (preK- 
6),  middle  (5-8)  or  high  school  (8-12)  level. 
Course  offerings  blend  a strong  theoretical 
base  with  the  skills  and  knowledge 
required  by  practitioners  in  the  school  and 
community  setting.  Core  courses  reflect  the 
Professional  Standards  for  Administrators 
issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education  as  well  as  the  Massachusetts 
Curriculum  Frameworks,  which  are 
required  for  all  classes.  Field-based  experi- 
ences build  upon  the  theoretical  foundation 
and  assist  students  to  develop  and  enhance 
the  leadership  skills  necessary  to  administer 
a sound,  organized,  creative,  reflective  and 
equitable  teaching/learning  school  environ- 
ment. 

ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  M.Ed.  program  should 
submit  the  following  materials  to  the  Grad- 
uate and  Professional  Programs  Office: 

• a completed  Emmanuel  College  applica- 
tion with  the  $50  non-refundable  appli- 
cation fee 

• a personal  goal  statement  (two  to  three 
pages,  typed) 

• two  letters  of  recommendation 

• official  transcripts  of  a baccalaureate 
degree  from  an  accredited  institution  and 
any  post-baccalaureate  courses 

• a current  resume 

• proof  of  a passing  score  on  the  MTEL 
Communication  and  Literacy  Skills  sec- 
tions prior  to  formal  acceptance 


A personal  interview  with  the  Program 
Director  or  a designated  faculty  member  is 
also  required. 

PROGRAM  DESIGN 

The  program  is  comprised  of  12  graduate 
courses  (36  credits)  focusing  on  instruc- 
tional leadership,  educational  foundations, 
legal  issues,  fiscal  and  personnel  manage- 
ment and  community  relations.  A 
practicum/internship  is  required.  Students 
should  consult  with  their  advisor  regarding 
specific  licensure  requirements  based  on 
their  experience  and  status.  Acceptance 
into  the  M.Ed.  program,  requires  the  can- 
didate to  provide  proof  of  a passing  score 
on  the  following  MTEL:  Communication 
and  Literacy. 

Required  Courses 


EDUC5107 

Leadership  1:  The  Administrator  as 
Manager 

EDUC51 15 

Educational  Testing  and 

Assessment 

EDUC5503 

Ethical  and  Professional 

Leadership 

EDUC5601 

Budget  and  Fiscal  Management  in 

Schools* 

EDUC5603 

Leadership  II:  The  Administrator 

as  Instructional  Leader* 

EDUC5605 

Community  Relations  in 

Education 

EDUC5607 

Legal  Issues  in  School 

Administration 

EDUC561 1 

Selection,  Supervision,  Evaluation 
and  Development  of  School 

Personnel* 

EDUC5621 

Trends  in  the  Development  of 

American  Education 
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EDUC5666  Practicum/lntemship  School 

Administration  I 

EDUC5667  Practicum/lnternship  School 

Administration  II 

EDUC5701  Technology  Integration  for 

Educators 

* Pre-practicum  field  based  experience  required. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  are  3 
credits. 

EDUC5107  Leadership  I:  The 
Administrator  as  Manager 

This  course  examines  the  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  principal  from  a theoretical 
and  practical  perspective.  Issues  such  as 
site-based  management,  community  rela- 
tions, facilities  management,  communica- 
tion and  supervision  are  addressed.  Using 
case  studies  and  other  materials,  students 
develop  problem  solving  skills  and  tech- 
niques. 

EDUC5115  Educational  Testing  and 
Assessment 

Students  examine  a variety  of  standardized 
measurement  and  assessment  instruments 
and  diagnostic  techniques  with  specific 
emphasis  on  test  construction,  appropriate 
selection,  administration,  interpretation 
and  use  of  results  to  modify  instructional 
strategies.  Through  observations,  demon- 
strations, models  and  class  exercises  stu- 
dents gain  skills  in  constructing  their  own 
measurement  instruments  as  well  as  using 
alternative  forms  of  assessment  such  as 
portfolios,  performance  and  demonstra- 
tions. Current  issues  regarding  state  and 
national  testing  are  also  discussed. 

EDUC5503  Ethical  and  Professional 
Leadership 

Educational  leaders  face  ethical  issues  in 
the  classroom  and  school  setting.  Through 
readings,  discussion  and  analysis  of  case 


studies,  students  will  reflect  upon  leader- 
ship styles.  Issues  of  vision,  influence, 
empowerment  and  inspiration  will  be 
addressed  and  students  will  develop  com- 
petencies and  strategies  to  confront  and 
deal  with  ethical  challenges. 

EDUC5601  Budget  and  Fiscal 
Management  in  Schools"' 

This  course  presents  an  overview  of  sound 
fiscal  management  in  the  public  and  non- 
public school  setting.  Sources  of  revenue, 
budget  preparation,  allocation  of  resources, 
fiscal  responsibility  and  ethical  considera- 
tions are  examined.  Students  develop  prac- 
tical budgeting  and  accounting  techniques 
and  financial  assessment  skills  using 
spreadsheets. 

Pre-practicum  field-based  experience  is 
required. 

EDUC5603  Leadership  II:  The 
Administrator  as  Instructional  Leader"' 

This  course  examines  curriculum  theory, 
models  of  curriculum  design  and  the  evalu- 
ation of  curriculum  for  school  and  instruc- 
tional improvement  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  state  curriculum  frameworks.  Major 
topics  addressed  are  curriculum  alignment, 
assessment,  instructional  planning  and  pro- 
fessional development.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
leadership  role  of  the  principal  in  shaping 
the  instructional  program  of  the  school, 
setting  clear  and  measurable  goals  for  stu- 
dents. 

Pre-practicum  field-based  experience  is 
required. 

EDUC5605  Community  Relations  in 
Education 

This  course  explores  the  historical  role  of 
the  community  in  the  education  process 
and  examines  how  the  school  has  served  as 
the  principal  agent  for  preserving  and 
transmitting  the  values,  ideology,  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  of  the  community. 
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This  course  focuses  on  understanding  the 
process  of  community-school  change  and 
identifying  those  elements  that  help  to 
achieve  equitable  working  relationships 
between  the  school  and  the  community 
such  as  the  process  of  school-community 
team  building,  developing  consensus  for 
decision  making,  group  identification  and 
group  problem  solving. 

EDUC5607  Legal  Issues  in  School 
Administration 

An  overview  of  the  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions  as  a basis  for  school 
law  is  studied  and  discussed,  as  well  as  an 
analysis  of  salient  court  decisions  affecting 
the  schools.  Current  legal  concepts  and 
practices  that  concern  the  rights,  liabilities 
and  responsibilities  of  all  personnel 
employed  by  the  school  system  are 
explored.  Opportunities  are  provided  for 
participants  to  review  the  legal  ramifica- 
tions of  their  local  school's  policies  and 
official  documents. 

EDUC5611  Selection,  Supervision, 
Evaluation  and  Development  of  School 
Personnel  * 

This  course  encompasses  the  many  facets 
of  the  principal's  role  in  personnel  manage- 
ment within  the  school.  It  includes  the 
recruitment  and  selection  of  professional 
and  non-professional  staff,  professional 
development,  techniques  for  supervision 
and  evaluation,  mentoring  new  teachers 
and  collective  bargaining.  Pertinent  state 
and  federal  laws  and  regulations  are  exam- 
ined. Case  studies  and  simulations  offer 
practical  strategies  for  addressing  personnel 
issues. 

Pre-practicum  field-based  experience  is 
required. 

EDUC5621  Trends  in  the  Development  of 
Education 

This  course  is  a comprehensive  overview  of 


the  historical  and  philosophical  founda 
tions  of  American  education.  It  traces  the 
fundamental  western  concept  of  the  edu- 
cated person  and  the  liberal  arts  in  their 
basic  variations,  from  its  origins  with  the 
Greeks  to  the  creative  ambiguities  of  mod- 
ern day.  Students  investigate  the  relation- 
ship between  education  and  the  liberal  arts, 
as  well  as  the  cultural  forces  influencing 
modern  education  and  school  reform. 

EDUC5666  Practicum/lntemship:  School 
Administration  I (3  credits) 

EDUC5667  Practicum/lntemship:  School 
Administration  II  (3  credits) 

This  practicum/internship  experience  is 
scheduled  for  advanced  graduate  students 
within  the  Master  of  Education  in  School 
Administration  program.  An  on-site  practi- 
cal school  administration  experience  is  pro- 
vided as  well  as  related  seminar  sessions. 
The  experience  is  reserved  for  students  who 
are  able  to  assume  administrative  responsi- 
bilities on  a part-time  basis.  Seminar  ses- 
sions provide  a support  system  for 
participants  and  are  devoted  to  problem 
solving  and  discussing  current  issues  and 
concerns  in  school  administration. 

EDUC5701  Technology  Integration  for 
Educators 

This  course  assists  educators  to  become 
technologically  proficient  using  current  and 
emergent  technologies.  Topics  covered 
encompass  aspects  of  technology  planning, 
online  learning,  learning  webs,  program 
evaluation  as  well  as  social  issues  relating 
to  technology  integration  and  change.  Par- 
ticipants learn  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  various  technology  leaders  and  utilize  an 
array  of  technology  applications  to 
enhance  classroom  instructions,  motivate 
learners,  and  connect  home  and  school. 
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Certificate  of  Advanced  Graduate  Study 
(CAGS)  in  Educational  Leadership 


The  Certificate  of  Advanced  Graduate 
Study  (CAGS)  in  Educational  Leadership  is 
a 36-credit  program  that  prepares  practi- 
tioners for  an  Initial  License  as  a School 
Principal/ Assistant  School  Principal. 

Courses  emphasize  educational  leadership, 
legal  issues,  conflict  management  and  nego- 
tiations, personnel  and  financial  manage- 
ment, community  and  public  relations. 
Courses  taken  for  the  CAGS  may  not 
repeat  work  completed  in  a graduate  or 
undergraduate  program. 

ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  CAGS  program  should 
submit  the  following  materials  to  the  Grad- 
uate and  Professional  Programs  Office: 

• a completed  Emmanuel  College  applica- 
tion with  the  $50  non-refundable  appli- 
cation fee 

• a master’s  degree  from  an  accredited 
institution 

• a personal  goal  statement  (two  to  three 
pages,  typed) 

• two  letters  of  recommendation 

• official  transcripts  of  a baccalaureate 
and  post-baccalaureate  degrees  from  an 
accredited  institution 

• a passing  score  on  the  MTEL  Communi- 
cation and  Literacy  Skills  sections  is 
required  prior  to  formal  acceptance 

A personal  interview  with  the  Program 
Director  or  a designated  faculty  member  is 
also  required. 


PROGRAM  DESIGN 

Candidates  must  hold  a master’s  degree 
from  an  accredited  institution.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Education  requires 
all  candidates  for  an  administrator  license 
to  possess  a Standard  or  Professional 
License  as  a teacher  or  other  educator,  e.g., 
a counselor.  Core  courses  reflect  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  for  Administrators,  as 
well  as  the  Massachusetts  Curriculum 
Frameworks,  which  are  required  for  all 
classes  and  are  available  in  the  College 
bookstore.  For  licensure,  candidates  must 
pass  the  Communication  and  Literacy  por- 
tion of  the  MTEL. 

Required  Courses: 


EDUC5107 

Leadership  1:  The  Administrator  as 
Manager 

EDUC51 15 

Educational  Testing  and 

Assessment 

EDUC5503 

Ethical  and  Professional 

Leadership 

EDUC5601 

Budget  and  Fiscal  Management  in 

Schools* 

EDUC5603 

Leadership  II:  The  Administrator 

as  Instructional  Leader* 

EDUC5605 

Community  Relations  in 

Education 

EDUC5607 

Legal  Issues  in  School 

Administration 

EDUC5611 

Selection,  Supervision,  Evaluation 
and  Development  of  School 

Personnel* 

EDUC5621 

Trends  in  the  Development  of 

American  Education 

EDUC5666 

Practicum/lnternship  School 

Administration  1 
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EDUC5667  Practicum/lnternship  School 

Administration  II 

EDUC5701  Technology  Integration  for 

Educators 

* Pre-practicum  field  based  experience  required. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  are  3 
credits. 

EDUC5107  Leadership  I:  The 
Administrator  as  Manager 
This  course  examines  the  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  principal  from  a theoretical 
and  practical  perspective.  Issues  such  as 
site-based  management,  community  rela- 
tions, facilities  management,  communica- 
tion and  supervision  are  addressed.  Using 
case  studies  and  other  materials,  students 
develop  problem  solving  skills  and  tech- 
niques. 

EDUC5115  Educational  Testing  and 
Assessment 

Students  examine  a variety  of  standardized 
measurement  and  assessment  instruments 
and  diagnostic  techniques  with  specific 
emphasis  on  test  construction,  appropriate 
selection,  administration,  interpretation 
and  use  of  results  to  modify  instructional 
strategies.  Through  observations,  demon- 
strations, models  and  class  exercises  stu- 
dents gain  skills  in  constructing  their  own 
measurement  instruments  as  well  as  using 
alternative  forms  of  assessment  such  as 
portfolios,  performance  and  demonstra- 
tions. Current  issues  regarding  state  and 
national  testing  are  also  discussed. 

EDUC5503  Ethical  and  Professional 
Leadership 

Educational  leaders  face  ethical  issues  in 
the  classroom  and  school  setting.  Through 
readings,  discussion  and  analysis  of  case 
studies,  students  will  reflect  upon  leader- 
ship styles.  Issues  of  vision,  influence, 


empowerment  and  inspiration  will  be 
addressed  and  students  will  develop  com- 
petencies and  strategies  to  confront  and 
deal  with  ethical  challenges. 

EDUC5601  Budget  and  Fiscal 
Management  in  Schools"' 

This  course  presents  an  overview  of  sound 
fiscal  management  in  the  public  and  non- 
public school  setting.  Sources  of  revenue, 
budget  preparation,  allocation  of  resources, 
fiscal  responsibility  and  ethical  considera- 
tions are  examined.  Students  develop  prac- 
tical budgeting  and  accounting  techniques 
and  financial  assessment  skills  using 
spreadsheets. 

Pre-practicum  field-based  experience  is 
required. 

EDUC5603  Leadership  II:  The  Administra- 
tor as  Instructional  Leader* 

This  course  examines  curriculum  theory, 
models  of  curriculum  design  and  the  evalu- 
ation of  curriculum  for  school  and  instruc- 
tional improvement  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  state  curriculum  frameworks.  Major 
topics  addressed  are  curriculum  alignment, 
assessment,  instructional  planning  and  pro- 
fessional development.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
leadership  role  of  the  principal  in  shaping 
the  instructional  program  of  the  school, 
setting  clear  and  measurable  goals  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  and  ensuring  that  cur- 
riculum and  instruction  address  the  needs 
of  all  students. 

Pre-practicum  field-based  experience  is 
required. 

EDUC5605  Community  Relations  in 
Education 

This  course  explores  the  historical  role  of 
the  community  in  the  education  process 
and  examines  how  the  school  has  served  as 
the  principal  agent  for  preserving  and 
transmitting  the  values,  ideology,  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  of  the  community. 
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This  course  focuses  on  understanding  the 
process  of  community-school  change  and 
identifying  those  elements  that  help  to 
achieve  equitable  working  relationships 
between  the  school  and  the  community 
such  as  the  process  of  school-community 
team  building,  developing  consensus  for 
decision  making,  group  identification  and 
group  problem  solving. 

EDUC5607  Legal  Issues  in  School 
Administration 

An  overview  of  the  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions  as  a basis  for  school 
law  is  studied  and  discussed,  as  well  as  an 
analysis  of  salient  court  decisions  affecting 
the  schools.  Current  legal  concepts  and 
practices  that  concern  the  rights,  liabilities 
and  responsibilities  of  all  personnel 
employed  by  the  school  system  are 
explored.  Opportunities  are  provided  for 
participants  to  review  the  legal  ramifica- 
tions of  their  local  school's  policies  and 
official  documents. 

EDUC5611  Selection,  Supervision, 
Evaluation  and  Development  of  School 
Personnel* 

This  course  encompasses  the  many  facets 
of  the  principal's  role  in  personnel  manage- 
ment within  the  school.  It  includes  the 
recruitment  and  selection  of  professional 
and  non-professional  staff,  professional 
development,  techniques  for  supervision 
and  evaluation,  mentoring  new  teachers 
and  collective  bargaining.  Pertinent  state 
and  federal  laws  and  regulations  are  exam- 
ined. Case  studies  and  simulations  offer 
practical  strategies  for  addressing  personnel 
issues. 

Pre-practicum  field-based  experience  is 
required. 

EDUC5621  Trends  in  the  Development  of 
Education 

This  course  is  a comprehensive  overview  of 


the  historical  and  philosophical  founda- 
tions of  American  education.  It  traces  the 
fundamental  western  concept  of  the  edu- 
cated person  and  the  liberal  arts  in  their 
basic  variations,  from  its  origins  with  the 
Greeks  to  the  creative  ambiguities  of  mod- 
ern day.  Students  investigate  the  relation- 
ship between  education  and  the  liberal  arts, 
as  well  as  the  cultural  forces  influencing 
modern  education  and  school  reform. 

EDUC5666  Practicum/lnternship:  School 
Administration  I (3  credits) 

EDUC5667  Practicum/lnternship:  School 
Administration  II  (3  credits) 

This  practicum/internship  experience  is 
scheduled  for  advanced  graduate  students 
within  the  Master  of  Education  in  School 
Administration  program.  An  on-site  practi- 
cal school  administration  experience  is  pro- 
vided as  well  as  related  seminar  sessions. 
The  experience  is  reserved  for  students  who 
are  able  to  assume  administrative  responsi- 
bilities on  a part-time  basis.  Seminar  ses- 
sions provide  a support  system  for 
participants  and  are  devoted  to  problem 
solving  and  discussing  current  issues  and 
concerns  in  school  administration. 

EDUC5701  Technology  Integration  for 
Educators 

This  course  assists  educators  to  become 
technologically  proficient  using  current  and 
emergent  technologies.  Topics  covered 
encompass  aspects  of  technology  planning, 
online  learning,  learning  webs,  program 
evaluation  as  well  as  social  issues  relating 
to  technology  integration  and  change.  Par- 
ticipants learn  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  various  technology  leaders  and  utilize  an 
array  of  technology  applications  to 
enhance  classroom  instructions,  motivate 
learners,  and  connect  home  and  school. 
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Graduate  Programs  in  Management 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN 
MANAGEMENT 

Master  of  Science  in  Managment 

Master  of  Science  in  Management  (MSM) 
degree  is  an  intensive,  integrated  learning 
experience  designed  to  provide  preparation 
for  effective  leadership  in  a rapidly  chang- 
ing marketplace.  The  program  provides 
participants  with  opportunities  to  think 
critically,  create  visions  based  on  ethical 
values,  discern  the  future,  take  risks, 
become  global  leaders,  and  make  a differ- 
ence by  instituting  changes  within  an 
organization.  This  accelerated  degree  pro- 
gram places  an  emphasis  on  leadership  and 
is  a contemporary  course  of  study  for  man- 
agers who  recognize  that  specific  manage- 
ment skills  alone  are  insufficient 
preparation  for  facilitating  constructive 
business  changes.  It  is  designed  for  individ- 
uals who  want  to  cultivate  their  leadership 
skills  and  make  a profound  difference  by 
instituting  change  within  an  organization. 

A typical  student  of  the  MSM  degree  is 
someone  who  has  a proven  expertise  in 
specific  areas  of  management  and  desires  to 
grow  into  broader  managerial/leadership 
roles.  Rather  than  offering  traditional 
courses  of  study  for  people  who  wish  to 
develop  technical  or  functional  expertise, 
the  degree  focuses  on  qualitative  issues  of 
leadership,  enabling  students  to  become 
life-long  learners  with  an  understanding  of: 

• strategic  leadership 

• management  and  leadership  processes 

• communications:  oral  and  written 


• operations  management 

• organizational  development 

• cultural  and  strategic  change 

• ethics 

• cultural  diversity 

• management  of  effective  teams 

• global  economies 

• risk-taking  and  leadership 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN 
HUMAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

Master  of  Science  in 
Human  Resource  Management 

The  accelerated  Master  of  Science  in 
Human  Resource  Management  (HRM) 
program  is  designed  specifically  to  address 
the  strategic  issues  faced  by  human 
resource  professionals  in  today’s  complex 
organizations. 

Within  this  larger  perspective,  the  HRM 
program  emphasizes: 

• organizational  theories  of  behavior, 
development,  leadership  and  change 

• the  employee/employer  relationship  in 
terms  of  practices,  procedures  and  legal 
aspects 

• ethical  and  diversity  issues 

• the  implications  of  managing  the  HR 
function  on  an  international  scale 

As  key  members  of  the  management  team, 
skilled  practitioners  are  responsibile  for 
implementing  an  organization’s  goals  and 
objectives.  At  the  same  time,  they  must 
identify  and  address  employee  needs  and 
concerns  so  that  employees  will  have  the 
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skills  and  opportunities  to  maximize  con- 
tributions to  their  organizations.  Experi- 
enced practitioners  enable  both  the 
organization  and  individuals  to  accomplish 
mutually  beneficial  goals.  This  program 
prepares  students  to  function  as  generalists 
in  the  human  resource  field,  to  integrate 
academic  theory  and  practical  experience 
and  to  play  an  expanded  role  in  the  con- 
stantly evolving  human  resource  function. 
These  goals  are  achieved  through  a mix  of 
required  courses  and  electives.  The  course 
of  study  can  be  tailored  to  meet  individual 
educational  goals  and  interests  while  pro- 
viding the  solid  HR  management  skills  nec- 
essary to  succeed  today  and  tomorrow  in 
the  global  business  environment.  Students 
include  skilled  human  resource  profession- 
als who  would  like  to  acquire  professional 
credentials  and  a greater  depth  of  knowl- 
edge in  their  chosen  field,  established  pro- 
fessionals in  other  fields  who  want  to  begin 
a new  career  in  human  resources,  and 
recent  college  graduates  who  wish  to  enter 
the  field. 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Human 
Resource  Management 

The  Graduate  Certificate  program  in 
Human  Resource  Management  (HRC)  is 
designed  for  experienced  human  resource 
professionals.  This  innovative  certificate 
program  emphasizes  recruiting,  industrial 


relations,  employee  training  and  organiza- 
tional theories  of  behavior. 

The  certificate  program  consists  of  a total 
of  1 8 credit  hours;  six  three-credit  courses; 
five  core  courses  and  one  elective.  A cumu- 
lative average  of  3.0  or  better  is  required 
for  a certificate. 

APPLIED  ACTION  RESEARCH 
PROJECT 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Management  and 
Master  of  Science  in  Human  Resource 
Management  programs  require  an  applied 
action  research  project  as  the  capstone. 
Students  complete  a preliminary  proposal 
in  the  MSM/HRM9030  Business  Research 
Methods  course  and  once  the  proposal  has 
been  officially  approved  it  will  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  a comprehensive  applied 
action  research  project.  The  applied  action 
research  project  culminates  in  a written 
paper  and  oral  presentation  in 
MSM9032/HRM903 1 (3  credits).  A Fac- 
ulty Advisor  provides  the  students  with 
guidance  as  the  project  progresses.  The  stu- 
dent must  defend  the  findings  in  an  oral 
presentation  attended  by  the  Faculty  Advi- 
sor and  the  Academic  Representative  of 
Emmanuel  College;  the  Organizational 
Sponsor  should  also  attend.  Below  are 
deadlines  for  project  proposals  and  the 
final  project  and  presentation. 


DEADLINES  FOR  APPLIED  ACTION  RESEARCH  PROJECT 


Anticipated  Date 
of  Graduation 

Suggested  Proposal 
Submission  Date 

Final  Proposal 
Approval 

Suggested  Proposal 
Submission  Date 
for  Final  Project 
and  Presentation 

Final  Project  and 
Presentation 
Approval 

| 

December 

June  30  or 
before 

July  15 

October  30  or 
before 

Second  Friday 
in  November 

May 

November  30  or 
before 

December  15 

March  30  or 
before 

Second  Friday 
in  April 
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Master  of  Science  in  Management  (MSM) 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


Candidates  should  submit  the  following  to 
the  Graduate  and  Professional  Programs 
Office: 

• a completed  application  with  a $50  non- 
refundable  fee 

• official  transcripts  of  a baccalaureate 
degree  from  an  accredited  institution  and 
any  post-baccalaureate  courses 

• two  letters  of  recommendation  reflecting 
the  applicant’s  academic  and  professional 
abilities 

• Critical  Analysis  Essay  and  Leadership 
Statement 

• a professional  resume 

It  is  also  important  that  candidates  have 
significant  work  experience. 

PROGRAM  DESIGN 

The  MSM  Program  is  designed  in  an  accel- 
erated format  with  courses  offered  in 
seven-week  modules.  Each  three-credit 
course  meets  one  night  per  week  for  the 
seven  weeks.  A total  of  six  seven-week 
terms  are  offered  within  a calendar  year. 
The  design  and  structure  of  the  MSM  Pro- 
gram allows  for  flexibility.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  develop  a plan  of  study  that 
best  meets  their  needs.  Taking  one  course 
during  each  seven-week  term,  a student  can 
complete  the  MSM  degree  in  24  months. 


A total  of  36  credit  hours  (12  three-credit 
courses)  are  required  for  the  MSM  degree. 
Ten  courses  are  required;  two  are  electives. 
The  first  two  courses  (MSM9011  and 
MSM9013)  are  taken  in  sequence.  The 
next  four  courses  (MSM9014,  MSM9015, 
MSM9022  and  MSM9028)  may  be  taken 
in  any  order,  but  must  be  the  student’s 
third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  courses  in  the 
program.  MSM9034  is  designed  to  be  a 
capstone  course  and  should  be  one  of  the 
last  courses  before  graduation. 


Required  Courses 

10  courses: 

MSM901 1 Personal  and  Professional 

Leadership 

MSM9013  Organizational  Behavior 

MSM9014  Organizational  Development 

MSM9015  Finance  for  Non-Financial 

Managers 

MSM9022  Changing  Economies 

MSM9025  Operations  Management 

MSM9028  Ethics  and  Diversity  in  the  Global 

Business  Environment 
MSM9030  Business  Research  Methods 

MSM9032  Professional  Leadership  Project 
(should  be  taken  as  last  course) 
MSM9034  Strategic  Management 


Two  electives  from: 

MSM9018  Leading  Effective  Teams 

MSM9019  Negotiation  and  Conflict 

Management 

MSM9026  Leading  in  the  International 

Organization 

MSM9029  Management  Information  Systems 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

The  following  courses  are  3 -credit  courses: 

MSM9011  Personal  and  Professional 
Leadership 

Students  explore  issues  of  personality  and 
individual  style  within  organizations,  as 
they  begin  to  formulate  a personal  leader- 
ship philosophy.  Personal  change  and  para- 
digm shifts  are  examined  and  critical 
thinking  skills  are  developed.  Management 
and  leadership  definitions,  philosophies 
and  concepts  are  compared  and  applied  to 
the  workplace.  The  evolving  role  of  the 
leader  is  differentiated  from  traditional 
management  roles  while  the  effects  of  the 
organization’s  culture,  processes  and  para- 
digms on  leadership  are  explored.  Leader- 
ship issues  of  vision,  influence, 
empowerment  and  inspiration  are  com- 
pared to  management  skills  and  processes. 

MSM9013  Organizational  Behavior 
Leadership,  motivation,  communication, 
decision  making  and  problem  solving,  as 
well  as  power  and  empowerment  are  all 
topics  included  in  this  course.  The  empha- 
sis is  on  the  human  element  in  the  organi- 
zation. Employing  a systems  perspective, 
organizational  structure  and  work  design 
are  explored  to  highlight  their  effects  on 
employees. 

Prerequisites:  MSM901 1 

MSM9014  Organizational  Development 
Internal  and  external  environmental  forces 
driving  organizational  change  face  resisting 
forces  that  maintain  the  status  quo.  The 
leader’s  role  as  a collaborative  change 
agent  is  examined  and  possible  individual, 
group  and  organization-wide  interventions 


are  investigated.  Concepts  regarding  the 
depth  of  change  and  culturally  appropriate 
strategies  for  entry  and  change  are  evalu- 
ated. Students  assess  models  of  change  and 
plan  and  execute  data-gathering  activities. 
Change  scenarios  and  qualitative  research 
activities  are  evaluated  for  use  within  the 
student’s  organization  to  begin  preparing 
for  MSM9032  Professional  Leadership 
Project. 

Prerequisites:  MSM9011,  MSM9013 

MSM9015  Finance  for  Non-Financial 
Managers 

Designed  for  the  non-financial  manager, 
students  in  this  course  will  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  role  of  finance  in  the 
business  organization.  Topics  include  ratio 
analysis,  creation  of  pro  forma  financial 
statements,  sources  of  funds  for  financial 
operations,  managing  the  cash  flow 
process,  the  cost  of  capital  and  capital 
budgeting.  In  addition,  the  financial 
impacts  of  international  operations  will  be 
explored. 

Prerequisites:  MSM9011,  MSM9013 

MSM9018  Leading  Effective  Teams 
Developing  high  performance  teams  is  criti- 
cal in  today’s  organizations.  Supervisory 
and  participative  leadership  will  be  com- 
pared to  team  leadership  with  emphasis  on 
style,  versatility,  trust  building,  facilitation, 
empowerment,  conflict  management  and 
negotiation.  The  theory  of  transforming 
teams  into  workplace  communities  will  be 
explored  as  a possible  outcome  of  inter- 
team collaboration. 

Prerequisites:  MSM9014,  MSM901S, 
MSM9022,  MSM9028 
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MSM9019  Negotiation  and  Conflict 
Management 

Alternative  Dispute  Resolution  (ADR) 
processes  and  procedures  help  parties  to  a 
business  dispute  participate  in  a non-adver- 
sarial,  collaborative  search  for  mutually 
beneficial  outcomes.  Students  will  review 
and  critically  examine  significant  ethical, 
public  policy,  and  other  considerations  that 
affect  an  organization’s  use  of  ADR 
processes  and  their  potential  impact  on  its 
operations.  An  analytical  framework  and 
strategies  to  effectively  examine  and 
address  several  key  considerations  will  be 
developed.  Students  will  analyze  the 
dynamics  of  communication  and  practice 
fundamental  conflict  resolution  skills, 
including  effective  oral  and  written  com- 
munication 

Prerequisites:  MSM9014,  MSM9015, 
MSM9022,  MSM9028 

MSM9022  Changing  Economies 
Current  issues  in  economics  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  achievement  of  organiza- 
tional goals  will  be  discussed.  The  impact 
of  economic  reality  on  the  student’s  own 
organization  will  be  analyzed. 

Prerequisites:  MSM9011,  MSM9013 

MSM9025  Operations  Management 
Operations  effectiveness  is  critical  to  any 
enterprise,  including  manufacturers,  service 
providers,  or  nonprofits.  Further,  quality 
operations  require  understanding  of  basic 
statistical  techniques  in  order  to  measure 
and  improve  outcomes.  This  course  pro- 
vides students  with  an  understanding  of 
operations  and  data  analysis  techniques  to 
support  decisions.  Case  studies  and  spread- 
sheets will  be  used  to  apply  students’ 
understanding  to  a range  of  operations 
issues. 

Prerequisites:  MSM9014,  MSM9015, 
MSM9022,  MSM9028 


MSM9026  Leading  in  the  International 
Organization 

Leadership  and  organizational  changes 
associated  with  a shift  from  a domestic  to  a 
global  marketplace  are  explored.  The  risks 
and  opportunities  in  this  vastly  expanding 
operating  sphere  create  a new  paradigm  of 
business  practices,  organizational  values 
and  leadership  practices.  Business  plans 
and  culturally  appropriate  strategies  for 
success  are  investigated  and  formulated. 
Prerequisites:  MSM9014,  MSM9015, 
MSM9022,  MSM9028 

MSM9028  Ethics  and  Diversity  in  the 
Global  Business  Environment 
Students  explore  issues  of  individuality, 
ethics  and  diversity  and  how  these  affect 
individuals,  groups  and  leaders  in  contem- 
porary organizations.  Issues  of  stereotype, 
bias  and  resistance  are  examined  from  both 
personal  and  organizational  viewpoints,  as 
are  the  elements  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  diversity.  Students  will  be 
exposed  to  ethical  and  legal  responsibilities 
of  the  manager’s  job  and  how  ethics  poli- 
cies and  plans  affect  all  employees.  Inter- 
ventions are  formulated  and  implemented 
to  champion  ethics  and  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  in  the  community. 
Prerequisite:  MSM9011,  MSM9013 

MSM9029  Management  Information 
Systems 

This  course  provides  students  with  the  nec- 
essary knowledge  and  skills  to  assume  lead- 
ership roles  in  information  management, 
including  the  effective  use  of  information 
for  strategic  planning,  management  con- 
trol, program  evaluation  and  outcome 
assessment.  In  addition,  the  course 
addresses  oversight  of  information 
processes  and  evaluation  of  software  for 
practitioners.  This  course  assumes  basic 
computer  literacy.  Knowledge  of  specific 
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programs  is  not  required;  however,  assign- 
ments will  assume  proficiency  in  word  pro- 
cessing, spreadsheet  and  database 
applications. 

Prerequisites:  MSM9014,  MSM9015, 
MSM9022,  MSM9028 

MSM9030  Business  Research  Methods 
Qualitative  and  quantitative  research  meth- 
ods and  theories  typical  for  leading  success- 
ful organizational  change  are  examined. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  the  course, 
the  student  should  understand  and  be  able 
to  design  research  methodologies,  gain 
access  to  data,  design  data  collection  tools, 
collect  and  analyze  data,  formulate  recom- 
mendations and  develop  rationales  to 
defend  the  research.  Upon  completion  of 
the  course,  the  student  has  worked  on  a 
draft  research  proposal  for  the  applied 
action  research  project  (MSM9032). 
Prerequisites:  MSM9014,  MSM9015, 
MSM9022,  MSM9028 


MSM9032  Professional  Leadership  Project 
The  student  leader  conducts  applied  action 
research  in  an  organization  producing  a 
final  paper  documenting  the  project  of  pro- 
fessional caliber.  In  addition,  the  student 
formally  presents  his/her  action  research 
project  to  faculty  and  peers  for  evaluation 
and  feedback. 

Prerequisite:  MSM9030 

MSM9034  Strategic  Management 
Students  identify  strategic  management 
areas  for  organizations  and  evaluate  these 
in  terms  of  changing  environments.  Skills 
are  developed  in  strategic  planning  and  sce- 
nario building  for  the  alignment  of  mission, 
vision,  strategies,  goals  and  objectives.  The 
realities  of  strategic  management  and  ethi- 
cal leadership  are  examined  through  cur- 
rent applications. 

Prerequisites:  MSM9014,  MSM9015, 
MSM9022,  MSM9024,  MSM9028, 
MSM9030.  Permission  of  Program  Advisor 
is  required. 
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Master  of  Science  in 

Human  Resource  Management  (HRM) 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


Candidates  should  submit  the  following  to 
the  Graduate  and  Professional  Programs 
Office: 

• a completed  Emmanuel  College  applica- 
tion with  a $50  non-refundable  fee 

• official  transcripts  of  a baccalaureate 
degree  from  an  accredited  institution  and 
any  post-baccalaureate  courses 

• two  letters  of  recommendation  reflecting 
the  applicant’s  academic  and  professional 
abilities 

• a statement  of  purpose 

• Critical  Analysis  Essay  and  Leadership 
Statement 

• a professional  resume 

It  is  also  important  that  candidates  have 
significant  work  experience. 

PROGRAM  DESIGN 

The  HRM  program  is  designed  in  an  accel- 
erated format  with  courses  offered  in 
seven-week  modules.  Each  three-credit 
course  meets  one  night  per  week  for  the 
seven  weeks.  A total  of  six  seven-week 
terms  are  offered  within  a calendar  year. 
The  design  and  structure  of  the  HRM  pro- 
gram allows  for  flexibility.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  develop  a plan  of  study  that 
best  meets  their  needs.  Taking  one  course 
during  each  seven-week  term,  a student  can 
complete  the  HRM  degree  in  24  months. 


A total  of  36  credit  hours  (12  three-credit 
courses)  are  required  for  the  HRM  degree. 
Eleven  courses  are  required;  one  is  an  elec- 
tive. The  first  two  courses  (HRM9011  Per- 
sonal and  Professional  Leadership  and 
HRM9013  Organizational  Behavior)  are 
taken  in  sequence.  The  next  four  courses 
(HRM9014  Organizational  Development, 
HRM9015  Finance  for  Non-Financial 
Managers,  HRM9022  Changing 
Economies  and  HRM9028  Ethics  and 
Diversity  in  the  Global  Business  Environ- 
ment) may  be  taken  in  any  order,  but  must 
be  the  student’s  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  courses  in  the  program. 


Required  courses: 

11  Courses: 


HRM9011 

HRM9013 

HRM9014 

HRM9015 

HRM9022 

HRM9028 

HRM9030 

HRM9031 

HRM9032 

HRM9034 

HRM9035 


Personal  and  Professional 
Leadership 

Organizational  Behavior 
Organizational  Development 
Finance  for  Non-Financial 
Managers 

Changing  Economies 
Ethics  and  Diversity  in  the  Global 
Business  Environment 
Business  Research  Methods 
Professional  Leadership  Project 
(should  be  taken  as  last  course) 
Labor  and  Employee  Relations 
Employment  and  Recruitment 
Practices 

Compensation  and  Benefits 


One  elective  from: 

HRM9018  Leading  Effective  Teams 

HRM9019  Negotiation  and  Conflict 

Management 
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HRM9025  Operations  Management 

HRM9026  Leading  in  the  International 

Organization 

HRM9029  Management  Information  Systems 

HRM9036  Strategic  Management 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

The  following  courses  are  3 -credit  courses: 

HRM9011  Personal  and  Professional 
Leadership 

Students  explore  issues  of  personality  and 
individual  style  within  organizations,  as 
they  begin  to  formulate  a personal  leader- 
ship philosophy.  Personal  change  and  para- 
digm shifts  are  examined  and  critical 
thinking  skills  are  developed.  Management 
and  leadership  definitions,  philosophies 
and  concepts  are  compared  and  applied  to 
the  workplace.  The  evolving  role  of  the 
leader  is  differentiated  from  traditional 
management  roles  while  the  effects  of  the 
organization’s  culture,  processes  and  para- 
digms on  leadership  are  explored.  Leader- 
ship issues  of  vision,  influence, 
empowerment,  and  inspiration  are  com- 
pared to  management  skills  and  processes. 

HRM9013  Organizational  Behavior 
Leadership,  motivation,  communication, 
decision  making,  and  problem  solving,  as 
well  as  power  and  empowerment  are  all 
topics  included  in  this  course.  The  empha- 
sis is  on  the  human  element  in  the  organi- 
zation. Employing  a systems  perspective, 
organizational  structure  and  work  design 
are  explored  to  highlight  their  effects  on 
employees. 

Prerequisite:  HRM901 1 

HRM9014  Organizational  Development 
Internal  and  external  environmental  forces 
driving  organizational  change  face  resisting 
forces  that  maintain  the  status  quo.  The 
leader’s  role  as  a collaborative  change 
agent  is  examined  and  possible  individual, 


group  and  organization-wide  interventions 
are  investigated.  Concepts  regarding  the 
depth  of  change  and  culturally  appropriate 
strategies  for  entry  and  change  are  evalu- 
ated. Students  assess  models  of  change  and 
plan  and  execute  data-gathering  activities. 
Change  scenarios  and  qualitative  research 
activities  are  evaluated  for  use  within  the 
student’s  organization  to  begin  preparing 
for  MSM9032  Professional  Leadership 
Project. 

Prerequisites:  HRM9011,  HRM9013 

HRM9015  Finance  for  Non-Financial 
Managers 

Designed  for  the  non-financial  manager, 
students  in  this  course  will  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  role  of  finance  in  the 
business  organization.  Topics  include  ratio 
analysis,  creation  of  pro  forma  financial 
statements,  sources  of  funds  for  financial 
operations,  managing  the  cash  flow 
process,  the  cost  of  capital  and  capital 
budgeting.  In  addition,  the  financial 
impacts  of  international  operations  will  be 
explored. 

Prerequisite:  HRM9013 

HRM9018  Leading  Effective  Teams 
Developing  high  performance  teams  is  criti- 
cal in  today’s  organizations.  Supervisory 
and  participative  leadership  will  be  com- 
pared to  team  leadership  with  emphasis  on 
style,  versatility,  trust  building,  facilitation, 
empowerment,  conflict  management  and 
negotiation.  The  theory  of  transforming 
teams  into  workplace  communities  will  be 
explored  as  a possible  outcome  of  inter- 
team collaboration. 

Prerequisites:  HRM9014,  HRM9015, 
HRM9022,  HRM9024,  HRM9028 

HRM9019  Negotiation  and  Conflict 
Management 

Alternative  Dispute  Resolution  (ADR) 
processes  and  procedures  help  parties  in  a 
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business  dispute  participate  in  a non-adver- 
sarial,  collaborative  search  for  mutually 
beneficial  outcomes.  Students  will  review 
and  critically  examine  significant  ethical, 
public  policy,  and  other  considerations  that 
affect  an  organization’s  use  of  ADR 
processes  and  their  potential  impact  on  its 
operations.  An  analytical  framework  and 
strategies  to  effectively  examine  and 
address  several  key  considerations  will  be 
developed.  Students  will  analyze  the 
dynamics  of  communication  and  practice 
fundamental  conflict  resolution  skills, 
including  effective  oral  and  written  com- 
munication 

Prerequisites:  HRM9014,  HRM9015, 
HRM9022,  HRM9028 

HRM9022  Changing  Economies 
Current  issues  in  economics  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  achievement  of  organiza- 
tional goals  will  be  discussed.  The  impact 
of  economic  reality  on  the  student’s  own 
organization  will  be  analyzed. 

Prerequisites:  HRM9011,  HRM9013 

HRM9025  Operations  Management 
Operations  effectiveness  is  critical  to  any 
enterprise,  including  manufacturers,  service 
providers,  or  nonprofits.  Further,  quality 
operations  require  understanding  of  basic 
statistical  techniques  in  order  to  measure 
and  improve  outcomes.  This  course  pro- 
vides students  with  an  understanding  of 
operations  and  data  analysis  techniques  to 
support  decisions.  Case  studies  and  spread- 
sheets will  be  used  to  apply  students’ 
understanding  to  a range  of  operations 
issues. 

Prerequisites:  HRM9014,  HRM9015, 
HRM9022,  HRM9028 


HRM9026  Leading  in  the  International 
Organization 

Leadership  and  organizational  changes 
associated  with  a shift  from  a domestic  to  a 
global  marketplace  are  explored.  The  risks 
and  opportunities  in  this  vastly  expanding 
operating  sphere  create  a new  paradigm  of 
business  practices,  organizational  values 
and  leadership  practices.  Business  plans 
and  culturally  appropriate  strategies  for 
success  are  investigated  and  formulated. 
Prerequisites:  HRM9014,  HRM9015, 
HRM9022,  HRM9028 

HRM9028  Ethics  and  Diversity  in  the 
Global  Business  Environment 
Students  explore  issues  of  individuality, 
ethics  and  diversity  and  how  these  affect 
individuals,  groups  and  leaders  in  contem- 
porary organizations.  Issues  of  stereotype, 
bias  and  resistance  are  examined  from  both 
personal  and  organizational  viewpoints,  as 
are  the  elements  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  diversity.  Students  will  be 
exposed  to  ethical  and  legal  responsibilities 
of  the  manager’s  job  and  how  ethics  poli- 
cies and  plans  affect  all  employees.  Inter- 
ventions are  formulated  and  implemented 
to  champion  ethics  and  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  in  the  community. 
Prerequisites:  HRM9011,  HRM9013 

HRM9029  Management  Information 
Systems 

This  course  provides  students  with  the  nec- 
essary knowledge  and  skills  to  assume  lead- 
ership roles  in  information  management, 
including  the  effective  use  of  information 
for  strategic  planning,  management  con- 
trol, program  evaluation  and  outcome 
assessment.  In  addition,  the  course 
addresses  oversight  of  information 
processes  and  evaluation  of  software  for 
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practitioners.  This  course  assumes  basic 
computer  literacy.  Knowledge  of  specific 
programs  is  not  required;  however,  assign- 
ments will  assume  proficiency  in  word  pro- 
cessing, spreadsheet  and  database 
applications. 

Prerequisites:  HRM9014,  HRM9015, 
HRM9022,  HRM9028 

HRM9030  Business  Research  Methods 
Qualitative  and  quantitative  research  meth- 
ods and  theories  typical  for  leading  success- 
ful organizational  change  are  examined. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  the  course, 
the  student  should  understand  and  be  able 
to  design  research  methodologies,  gain 
access  to  data,  design  data  collection  tools, 
collect  and  analyze  data,  formulate  recom- 
mendations and  develop  rationales  to 
defend  the  research.  Upon  completion  of 
the  course,  the  student  has  worked  on  a 
draft  research  proposal  for  the  applied 
action  research  project  (HRM9031). 
Prerequisites:  HRM9014,  HRM9015, 
HRM9022,  HRM9028 

HRM9031  Professional  Leadership  Project 
The  student  leader  conducts  applied  action 
research  in  an  organization  producing  a 
final  paper  documenting  the  project  of  pro- 
fessional caliber.  In  addition,  the  student 
formally  presents  his/her  action  research 
project  to  faculty  and  peers  for  evaluation 
and  feedback. 

Prerequisite:  HRM9030 

HRM9032  Labor  & Employee  Relations 
The  employer/employee  relationship  is 
examined  within  the  context  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  role  of  unions,  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  and  agreements,  arbitration, 
and  contracts  as  well  as  such  topics  as 
antitrust  laws,  federal  and  state  regula- 
tions, concerted  activity,  and  permitted 


methods  of  employee  participation  in  man- 
agement decision  making. 

Prerequisites:  HRM9014,  HRM9015, 
HRM9022,  HRM9028 

HRM9034  Employment  and  Recruitment 
Practices 

This  course  focuses  on  the  employment 
function  emphasizing  strategic  recruiting 
and  employee  retention  through  employee 
performance  management.  Topics  include 
the  employment  process,  workforce  plan- 
ning, job  analysis  and  job  descriptions,  cre- 
ative recruiting  strategies,  employee 
coaching/counseling  and  the  employee  cor- 
rective process. 

Prerequisites:  HRM9014,  HRM9015, 
HRM9022,  HRM9028 

HRM9035  Compensation  and  Benefits 
Theory  and  practice  relating  organizational 
characteristics  to  compensation-system 
strategy,  design,  and  administration  are 
covered.  Topics  include  job  evaluation,  pay 
surveys,  pay  structure,  pay  administration, 
as  well  as  individual  and  group  incentives. 
A comprehensive  overview  of  employee 
benefit  principles  and  concepts  will  be  pre- 
sented. The  design  and  administration  of 
benefits  such  as  pension,  insurance,  med- 
ical and  other  welfare  plans  as  well  as 
employer-provided  benefits  will  be  ana- 
lyzed and  reviewed.  Additional  topics 
include  current  trends,  the  impact  of  orga- 
nizational characteristics  on  benefit  strat- 
egy/design, and  cost-effectiveness. 
Applicable  state  and  federal  regulations 
will  be  examined. 

Prerequisites:  HRM9014,  HRM9015, 
HRM9022,  HRM9028 
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HRM9036  Strategic  Management 
Students  identify  strategic  management 
areas  for  organizations  and  evaluate  these 
in  terms  of  changing  environments.  Skills 
are  developed  in  strategic  planning  and  sce- 
nario building  for  the  alignment  of  mission, 
vision,  strategies,  goals  and  objectives.  The 
realities  of  strategic  management  and  ethi- 
cal leadership  are  examined  through  cur- 
rent applications. 

Prerequisites:  HRM9014,  HRM9015, 
HRM9022,  HRM9024,  HRM9028, 
HRM9030.  Permission  of  Program  Advisor 
is  required. 
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Graduate  Certificate  in 

Human  Resource  Management  (HRC) 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  should  submit  the  following  to 
the  Graduate  and  Professional  Programs 
Office: 

• a completed  Emmanuel  College  applica- 
tion with  a $50  non-refundable  fee 

• official  transcripts  of  a baccalaureate 
degree  from  an  accredited  institution  and 
any  post-baccalaureate  courses 

• one  letter  of  recommendation  reflecting 
the  applicant’s  academic  and  professional 
abilities 

• a statement  of  purpose 

• a professional  resume 

It  is  also  important  that  candidates  have 
significant  work  experience. 

PROGRAM  FORMAT 

The  HRM  certificate  program  is  designed 
in  an  accelerated  format  with  courses 
offered  in  seven-week  modules.  Each  three- 
credit  course  meets  one  night  per  week  for 
the  seven  weeks.  A total  of  six  seven-week 
terms  are  offered  within  a calendar  year. 
The  design  and  structure  of  the  HRM  cer- 
tificate program  allows  for  flexibility.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  develop  a plan  of 
study  that  best  meets  their  needs. 

Required  Courses 

Core  Courses: 

HRM9013  Organizational  Behavior 

HRM9028  Ethics  and  Diversity  in  the  Global 

Business  Environment 

HRM9032  Labor  and  Employee  Relations 

HRM9034  Employment  and  Recruitment 

Practices 


HRM9035  Compensation  and  Benefits 

Electives  (choose  one): 

HRM9014  Organizational  Development 

HRM9019  Negotiation  and  Conflict 

Management 

HRM9036  Strategic  Management 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

The  following  courses  are  3-credit  courses. 

HRM9013  Organizational  Behavior 
Leadership,  motivation,  communication, 
decision  making,  and  problem  solving  as 
well  as  power  and  empowerment  are  all 
topics  included  in  this  course.  The  empha- 
sis is  on  the  human  element  in  the  organi- 
zation. Employing  a systems  perspective, 
organizational  structure  and  work  design 
are  explored  to  highlight  their  effects  on 
employees. 

HRM9014  Organizational  Development 
Students  will  explore  internal  and  external 
environmental  forces  driving  organizational 
change  and  the  resisting  forces  that  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  The  leader’s  role  as  a 
collaborative  change  agent  is  examined  and 
possible  individual,  group  and  organiza- 
tion-wide interventions  are  investigated. 
Concepts  regarding  the  depth  of  change 
and  culturally  appropriate  strategies  for 
entry  and  change  are  evaluated.  Models  of 
change  are  assessed,  and  data  gathering 
activities  are  planned  and  executed. 

Change  scenarios  and  qualitative  research 
activities  are  evaluated  for  use  within  the 
student’s  organization. 
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HRM9019  Negotiation  and  Conflict 
Management 

Students  will  critically  evaluate  Alternative 
Dispute  Resolution  (ADR)  processes  and 
procedures  that  help  parties  to  a business 
dispute  participate  in  a non-adversarial, 
collaborative  search  for  mutually  beneficial 
outcomes.  Students  will  review  and  criti- 
cally examine  significant  ethical,  public 
policy  and  other  considerations  that  affect 
an  organization’s  use  of  ADR  processes 
and  their  potential  impact  on  its  opera- 
tions. An  analytical  framework  and  strate- 
gies to  effectively  examine  and  address 
several  key  considerations  will  be  devel- 
oped. Students  will  analyze  the  dynamics  of 
communication  and  practice  fundamental 
conflict  resolution  skills,  including  effective 
oral  and  written  communication. 

HRM9028  Ethics  and  Diversity  in  the 
Global  Business  Environment 
Students  explore  issues  of  individuality, 
ethics  and  diversity  and  how  these  affect 
individuals,  groups  and  leaders  in  contem- 
porary organizations.  Issues  of  stereotype, 
bias  and  resistance  are  examined  from  both 
personal  and  organizational  viewpoints,  as 
are  the  elements  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  diversity.  Students  will  be 
exposed  to  ethical  and  legal  responsibilities 
of  the  manager’s  job  and  how  ethics  poli- 
cies and  plans  affect  all  employees.  Inter- 
ventions are  formulated  and  implemented 
to  champion  ethics  and  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  in  the  community. 

HRM9032  Labor  and  Employee  Relations 
This  course  focuses  on  the 
employer/employee  relationship  within  the 
context  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of 
unions,  collective  bargaining  rights  and 
agreements,  arbitration,  and  contracts  as 
well  as  such  topics  as  antitrust  laws,  fed- 


eral and  state  regulations,  concerted  activ- 
ity and  permitted  methods  of  employee 
participation  in  management  decision  mak- 
ing. 

HRM9034  Employment  and  Recruitment 
Practices 

This  course  focuses  on  the  employment 
function.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  strategic 
recruiting  and  employee  retention  through 
employee  performance  management.  Topics 
include  the  employment  process,  workforce 
planning,  job  analysis  and  job  descriptions, 
creative  recruiting  strategies,  employee 
coaching/counseling  and  the  employee  cor- 
rective process. 

HRM9035  Compensation  and  Benefits 
Theory  and  practice  relating  organizational 
characteristics  to  compensation-system 
strategy,  design,  and  administration  are 
covered.  Topics  include  job  evaluation,  pay 
surveys,  pay  structure  and  pay  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  individual  and  group  incen- 
tives. A comprehensive  overview  of 
employee  benefit  principles  and  concepts 
will  be  presented.  The  design  and  adminis- 
tration of  benefits  such  as  pension,  insur- 
ance, medical  and  other  welfare  plans  as 
well  as  employer-provided  benefits  will  be 
analyzed  and  reviewed.  Additional  topics 
include  current  trends,  the  impact  of  orga- 
nizational characteristics  on  benefit  strat- 
egy/design and  cost-effectiveness. 

Applicable  state  and  federal  regulations 
will  be  examined. 

HRM9036  Strategic  Management 
Students  identify  strategic  management 
areas  for  organizations  and  evaluate  these 
in  terms  of  changing  environments.  Skills 
are  developed  in  strategic  planning  and  the 
alignment  of  mission,  vision,  strategies, 
goals  and  objectives.  These  processes  are 
examined  in  terms  of  future  opportunities 
and  ethical  issues  that  arise  from  compet- 
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ing  business  decisions.  The  realities  of 
strategic  management  and  ethical  leader- 
ship are  examined  through  current  applica- 


tions. 
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Partnerships  in  Education  and  Director  of 
the  Carolyn  A.  Lynch  Institute 

A. B.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.Ed.,  Northeastern 
University;  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

Michelle  Erickson 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  President 

B. A.,  Assumption  College 

Marie  E.  Gurry 

Director  of  Academic  Computing 

B.A.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.Mus.,  Hartt  College 

of  Music;  M.Ed.,  Lesley  College 

Molly  Honan 

Director  of  Publications 

B.A.,  Boston  College,  M.S.,  Emmanuel  College 

Mary  Elizabeth  Howard 

Vice  President  of  Development  and 

Alumni  Relations 

B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  University  of  Akron 

Linda  Jurgela 

Director  of  Counseling 

B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  Bridgewater  State 

College;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Roystone  J.  Martinez 
Associate  Director  of  Multicultural 
Recruitment/Director  of  the  R.I.S.E. 
Program 

B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  Harvard  University 
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Nancy  R.  Northrup 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Joseph  Onofrietti 
Dean  of  Students 

B.A.,  Rutgers  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of 
Vermont;  Ph.D.,  Boston  College 

Kathleen  Phalen 

Senior  Assistant  to  the  President 
B.A.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross; 

M.B.A.,  M.S.W.,  Boston  College 

Jennifer  Porter 
Assistant  Vice  President  for 
Student  Financial  Services 
B.A.,  Providence  College;  M.B.A., 

University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst 

Patricia  A.  Rissmeyer 
Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 
B.S.,  University  of  Hartford;  M.Ed.,  University 
of  Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of 
New  York 

Sandra  M.  Robbins 
Dean  of  Enrollment 
B.S.,  Bentley  College 

Pamela  Roecker 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Recreation 
B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.S.,  Wagner 
College 

E.  Elizabeth  Ross 
Associate  Dean  and  Registrar 
B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Suffolk  University 

Candice  Serafino 

Director  of  Internships  and 

Career  Development 

B.S.,  North  Adams  State  College;  M.Ed., 

Springfield  College 


Helen  Smirnoudis 

Director  of  Print  Production/Senior 
Graphic  Design  Specialist 
B.F.A.,  Emmanuel  College 

Annette  Stavros 

Director  of  Grants  in  Education  and 
Undergraduate  Education  Program 
Coordinator 

B.S.,  Boston  State  College;  M.A., 

Northeastern  University;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Massachusetts  Amherst 

Ellen  Sweeney 

Director  of  Operations  for  Graduate  and 

Professional  Programs 

B.A.,  Suffolk  University;  M.S.,  Emmanuel 

College 

Mary  Beth  Thomas 

Director  of  Student  Center  Services 

B.A.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.Ed., 

Northeastern  University 

Katharine  C.  Trask 

Director  of  the  Academic  Resource  Center 
B.A.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.Ed.,  Lesley  College 

Mary  Ann  Tricarico 
Director  of  the  Library 
B.A.,  Northeastern  University;  M.L.S., 
University  of  Rhode  Island;  M.A.,  Boston 
University;  Ph.D.,  Simmons  College 

Sarah  Welsh 

Vice  President  for  Government, 
Community  and  Public  Relations 

B.A.,  George  Washington  University 

Andrew  Yosinoff 

Associate  Director  of  Athletics 

B.S.,  University  of  Rhode  Island;  M.Ed.,  Miami, 

University  of  Ohio 
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FULL-TIME  FACULTY 

Helen  E.  Ahearn,  R.N.,  C.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
B.S.,  St.  Joseph’s  College;  M.S.,  Boston 
University 

M.  Diane  Arathuzik,  R.N.,  C.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 
D.N.Sc.,  The  Catholic  University  of 
America;  M.S.,  Boston  College;  B.S.N.,  Boston 
College 

Gouri  Banerjee 

Associate  Professor  of  Information 
Technology 

B.A.,  University  of  Delhi;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Boston 
University 

Joyce  F.  Benenson 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Catherine  Simpson  Bueker 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Brown 
University 

G.  Douglas  Crandall 
Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  Middlebury  College;  M.S.,  University  of 
Vermont;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Mirtha  Crisostomo 
Associate  Professor  of  Management 
B.S.,  Salve  Regina  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston  Col- 
lege; M.B.A.,  Babson  College;  Ed.D.,  University 
of  Massachusetts  Boston 

Daniel  H.  DeGooyer,  Jr. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  M.A.,  University  of 

Montana;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Raymond  J.  Devettere 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  Seminary;  Ph.L.,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Louvain 


Deirdre  Donovan 
Special  Instructor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of 
Massachusetts  Lowell 

Judith  Dwyer 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.S.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.A.,  cand.  Ph.D., 
Northeastern  University 

Matthew  Elliott 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park 

Lisa  Falvey 

Visting  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
B.S.,  Russell  Sage  College;  M.A.,  William 
Patterson  University;  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute 

Jennifer  Nepper  Fiebig 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.S.,  California  State  University,  Northridge; 
M.A.,  Pepperdine  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Munich 

Britta  Fischer 

Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis 

Scott  Gagnon 

Assistant  Professor  of  Performance  Arts 
B.A.,  Bridgewater  State  College;  M.A.,  Emerson 
College 

David  M.  Gides 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 
B.A.,  Manhattan  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Fordham 
University 

Sister  Ellen  Glavin,  SND 
Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Boston 
University 
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Marie  Gurry 

Assistant  Professor  of  Information 
Technology 

B.A.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.Mus.,  Hartt 
College  of  Music;  M.Ed.,  Lesley  College 

Ann  Helwege 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Buffalo 

Patricia  Herlihy 

Louise  Doherty  Wyant  Professor 
B.A.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Mary  E.  Hines 

Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

University  of  St.  Michael’s  College,  Toronto 

Sister  Karen  Hokanson,  SND 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  Salem  State  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity; Ed.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Lowell 

Christine  H.  Jaworek-Lopes 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Tufts  University 

Sister  Mary  Johnson,  SND 
Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Religious  Studies 
B.A.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst 

Jennifer  R.  Kelleher 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.,  University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Maia  Kelley 

Special  Instructor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  St.  Olaf  College;  M.S.,  Clemson  University 


Joel  David  Kowit 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Brandeis 

University 

Josef  M.  Kurtz 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Medical  School 

Jonna  Kwiatkowski 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Saint  Mary’s  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Maine 

Claire  Larracey  Lang 
Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.A.,  Fordham 
University;  Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Reverend  Thomas  L.  Leclerc,  M.S. 
Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 
B.A.,  Merrimack  College;  M.A.  Washington 
Theological  Union;  Th.D.,  Harvard  University 

Joshua  B.  Lederman 
Special  Instructor  of  Writing 
B.A.,  Clark  University;  M.F.A.,  Boston 
University 

William  C.  Leonard 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Lowell; 

M.A.,  Northeastern  University;  Ph.D.,  Boston 

College 

Linda  Lin 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.S., 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst 

Michelle  Maiese 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  Northwestern  University;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado 
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Javier  F.  Marion 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Lenore  G.  Martin 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago 

Kelly  McGuire 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Corrine  Merritt 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  M.Ed.  University  of  Massachusetts, 

Boston;  M.Ed.,  Lesley  College;  Ed.D.,  University 
of  Massachusetts  Boston 

Melanie  Murphy 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Simmons  College;  M.A.,  Boston  College; 

Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Richard  Murphy 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
M.A.,  Boston  University 

Megumi  Naitoh 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  San  Diego  State  University;  M.F.A., 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art 

Marie  D.  Natoli 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
B.A.,  Hunter  College;  J.D.,  Suffolk 
University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Tufts  University; 
M.B.A.,  Suffolk  University 

Rodica  Neamtu 
Special  Instructor  of 
Information  Technology 
M.S.,  University  of  Craiova,  Romania 


David  Palumbo 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
B.M.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  State 
University  of  New  York,  Buffalo;  cand.  Ph.D., 
Tufts  University 

Eustace  A.  Phillip,  C.P.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.,  Suffolk  University;  M.S.,  Bentley  College 

Sarah  J.  Pilkenton 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  University  of  Virginia’s  College  at  Wyse; 
Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

Caroline  Reeves 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Harvard  University;  Diplome  Superieur, 

University  of  Paris;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Joan  Riley,  R.N. 

Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.,  Boston  College;  M.S.,  Boston  University; 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst 

Dawn  Rose 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clemson 

University 

Faina  Ryvkin 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Pedagogical  University,  Moscow; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Clark  University 

Tom  Schnauber 

Assistant  Professor  of  Performance  Arts 
B.Mus.,  University  of  Southern  California; 
M.Mus.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Arlyn  Sanchez  Silva 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
B.A.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University 
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Kimberly  Eretzian  Smirles 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

Kimberly  B.  Sofronas 

Assistant  Professor  of  Math  Education 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Kathleen  A.  Soles 
Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.F.A.,  American 
University 

Michael  St.  Clair 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.A.,  Trinity  College; 

M.Th.,  Woodstock  College;  Ph.D.,  Boston 

University 

Lisa  M.  Stepanski 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Boston  College;  Ph.D., 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

Diana  Stork 

Associate  Professor  of  Management 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Oberlin  College;  M.B.A.,  Boston 
University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Cheryl  Tano 

Special  Instructor  of  Foreign  Languages 
B.S.,  Salem  State  College;  M.A.,  Boston  College; 
cand.  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

Rosemary  Barton  Tobin 
Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  Smith  College;  M.A.T.,  Harvard 
University;  M.A.,  Tufts  University;  Ph.D., 

Boston  College 

Matthew  A.  Tom 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 


Jeanne  Trubek 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A. B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Northeastern  University 

Petros  Vamvakas 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B. A.,  Suffolk  University;  M.A.,  Northeastern 
University;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

Ursula  B.  Van  Ryzin,  R.N. 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.,  Salem  State  College;  M.S.,  Boston  College 

Thomas  F.  Wall 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.S.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Boston  College 

Bette  F.  Weiss 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Simmons  College;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology 

Ann  K.  Wetherilt 

Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 
B.A.,  Seattle  University;  M.A.,  Episcopal 
Divinity  School;  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Union 
Theological  Seminary 

Todd  D.  Williams 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Springfield  College;  M.S.,  Northeastern 

University;  Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 
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PART-TIME  FACULTY 
Irene  Bergel 
Instructor  of  Spanish 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Chaiwut  Chittkusol 
Instructor  of  Spanish 
Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

Brian  Littlefield 
Instructor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Dartmouth; 
M.F.A.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art 

Katherine  E.  Smith 

Instructor  of  Spanish 

B.A.,  St.  Lawrence  University;  M.A.,  Simmons 

College 
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EMERITI 

Richard  Beauchesne,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religious  Studies 

Jerry  Bernhard,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Philip  Cash,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History 

Louise  Gadbois  Cash,  M.Mus. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Performance  Arts 

John  Cusack,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 

Sister  Barbara  Eaton,  SND,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 

Henry  P.  Guertin-Ouellete,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology 

Eugene  J.  Isotti,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology 

Carson  C.  Johnson,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology 

Pilar  Latorre,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 


F.  Donald  Logan,  M.S.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History 

Rose  Irma  Lynch,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 

Sister  Marietta  Mahoney,  SND,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Religious 
Studies 

Mary  G.  Mason,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Patricia  S.  McNally,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 

Sister  Elizabeth  Michaels,  SND,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 

Theresa  Monaco,  M.F.A. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 

Sister  Lillian  Morris,  SND,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  German 

Sister  Grace  Pizzimenti,  SND,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
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FALL  2006 

September  3 

New  students  arrive 

September  4 

Labor  Day 

September  6 

Classes  begin 

September  14 

Last  day  to  add  a class 

September  15 

December  2006  Degree  Applications  due 

September  21 

Last  day  to  drop  a class  (without  “W”  grade) 

October  2 

Pass/Fail  and  Audit  Declaration  deadline 

Spring  2006  “I”  grades  due 

October  9 

Columbus  Day — no  Arts  and  Sciences  classes; 

GPP  classes  meet 

October  20 

Midterm  grade  deadline 

November  10 

Veteran’s  Day — no  Arts  and  Sciences  classes; 

GPP  classes  meet 

November  13 

Last  day  to  drop  a class  (with  “W”  grade) 

November  22-24 

Thanksgiving  Break  for  Arts  and  Sciences  students; 
GPP  classes  meet  on  November  23 

December  13 

Last  day  of  classes 

December  14 

Reading  Day 

December  15-16 

Final  exams 

December  18-19 

Final  exams 

December  21 

Final  grades  due  at  10:00  a.m. 
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SPRING  2006 

January  14 

New  students  arrive 

January  15 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day — All  classes  cancelled 

January  17 

Classes  begin 

January  25 

Last  day  to  add  a class 

February  1 

Fall  2006  “I”  grades  due 

Last  day  to  drop  a class  (without  “W”  grade) 

February  15 

May  2007  Degree  Applications  due 

Pass/Fail  and  Audit  Declaration  deadline 

February  19 

Presidents’  Day — no  Arts  and  Sciences  classes 

GPP  classes  meet 

March  2 

Midterm  grade  deadline 

March  5-9 

Spring  break  for  traditional  students 

April  5 

Holy  Thursday — Classes  cancelled  at  4:15  p.m. 
Evening  classes  will  be  made  up  on  March  30 ^ 

during  their  regularly  scheduled  time 

April  6 

Good  Friday — All  classes  cancelled 

April  10 

Last  day  to  drop  classes  (with  “W”  grade) 

April  16 

Patriots  Day — All  classes  cancelled 

May  1 

Last  day  of  classes 

May  2 

Reading  Day 

May  3-5,  7 

Final  exams 

May  9 

Final  grades  due  at  10:00  a.m. 

May  12 

Commencement 

May  28 

Memorial  Day 
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